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FOREWORD 


The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan conceived the idea of pre- 
inting Shri Munshiji a volame of essays on various aspects of 
ndian history and culture and allied subjects of study written 
pj distinguished scholars all over India in celebration of his 
having aompleted 60 years. An editorial committee consisting of 
Acharya Jinavijayaji, Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dr. A. D. Pusaiker, 
Prof. Jayantakrishna H. Dave, Prin. N. Bhushan, Prof . Ram- 
narain V. Pathak and Prof. H. C. Bhayani was appointed with 
this object in view. They issued an appeal and received about 
sixty papers. It was decided to publish this Diamond Jubilee 
Commemoration Volume in two parts, the first of which the 
Committee have now the great pleasure to offer to the public. 

The response to the Committee's appeal has been both 
generous and representative. This will be evident from the 
number and variety of papers included in this volume. It will 
be invidious to single out particular names, but the Committee 
are proud to feel that the contributors include a large number 
of scholars whose name and fame have spread far beyond the 
boundaries of India, The articles also cover a wide variety of 
subjects dealing with history, politics, philosophy, religion, artj 
science and literature. This is a fitting tribute to one whose 
^^ersatile talents and achievements in various fields of activity 
such as law, politics, diplomacy, literature, education and social 
service have earned for him a unique place in India of to-day. 
The Committee take this opportunity of conveying their heart- 
felt thanks to the band of scholars who have contributed to make 
this volume a rich and suitable offeringsto a great genius and a 
distinguished Indian. 

Little need be said here on the life and* activities of Shri 
K. M. Munshi. They are too well-known all over India and have 
been discussed from different points of view in a volume en- 
titled Munshi — His Art and Work published on the occa- 
sion of the Diamond Jubilee of Shri K. M. Munshi. But such 



is the dynamic personality of Shri Munshi that he has won new 
laurels in fresh fields even during the short period of two years 
that have passed since its publication. The far-sighted states- 
manship which he displayed as the Agent General of the Gov« 
ernment of India to Hyderabad is still fresh in our memory, and 
when the true history of this premier state of India in its last 
phase comes to light, the world will perhaps learn with agree- 
able surprise the extent to which Shri Munshi contributed to 
the final happy solution of this acute and perplexing problem by 
his tact, judgment and personality. 

Shri Munshi is still full of life and vitality and it would 
not be too much to hope that the writer of the Foreword to 
the Second Part of this volume will have again something new 
to add to his brilliant achievements. With this hope and prayer 
I beg to offer to Shri Munshi this humble offering of his country- 
men in token of respect and admiration, and of gratefulness for 
his splendid services to the cause of our common mother- 
land. 


March 15, 1949 


R. C. MAJUMDAR 



PREFACE 


The Diamond Jubilee of Shri‘K. M. Munshi was the most 
happy event for the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, and the Bhavan 
decided that one of the ways to celebrate the memorable occa- 
sion was to present a volume of Indological Studies to our 
President. The Editorial Board accordingly sent Circular 
Letters inviting contributions to various scholars. The response 
was very encouraging. The Editorial Board, however, regrets 
the delay in publication owing to unavoidable circumstances. It 
is indeed an unfortunate contrast to:the readiness and prompti- 
tude with which the learned contributors responded to our 
request. It has now been decided to publish the volume in two 
parts, and we have great pleasure in issuing the first part. 

The volume comprises of about 60 articles contributed by 
learned scholars each of whom has written on the subject of 
his special study. These articles cover a wide range of sub| 
jects in the field of Indology, and are bound to make the 
volume a very useful publication with its appeal to a variety of 
intellectual interests and aptitudes. We tender our grateful 
thanks to all contributors. Particular mention must be made 
of scholars outside India, viz. Drs. Carpani, Dumont, Eliade, 
Pisani, Renou, and Ruben, who sent their papers at a short 
notice. 

It is a matter of deep regret to us that two of our 
valued contributors, Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy and Dr. B. M. 
Barua, passed away while the volume was in print. Both were 
scholars of international reputation and authorities in their 
respective fields. Dr. Coomaraswamy was the greatest inter- 
preter and historian of Indian Art, and Dr. Barua was the 
doyen of Pali and . Buddhistic scholars. Their death has been a 
serious loss to Indian scholarship. 

Munshiji’s life and life-work, his universal interests, his 
services to the cause of Aryan Culture, Bhagavadgita and 
Sanskrit Learning, his various social, educational, literary and 
political activities, and above all, his unique role in the crea- 
tion of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and in bringing it to its 
present standard, are too well known to be dealt with here. 

v 
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Shri Munshiji’s excursions in the domain of Indology are 
not as widely known as his achievements in other fields, and 
hence for the information of the general reader it is thought 
necessary to refer in brief to his important and valuable con- 
tributions to Oriental and historical research. 

In Gujarata and Its Literature a standard and 
authoritative work dealing critically and comprehensively with 
the Literature of Gujarat during the last twelve hundred 
years, Munshiji has, for the first time, fixed the chronological 
position of Narasimha Mehta, who was till then placed in 
c. 1450 A. C., and supposed to have flourished before Caitanya, 
Munshiji has shown that the Bhakti of Narasimha bears traces 
of the Vrndavana School, and he could not have preceded 
Caitanya, 

** Early Aryans in Gujarata’’ which formed the subject of 
the Thakkar Vasanji Madhavji Lectures under the auspices of 
the University of Bombay contains Munshiji’s views about the 
comparative value of the Vedic Texts and the Puranas, the 
early Vedic tribes, the career of Para^urama, the Bhrgu-Haihaya 
conflict and the historicity of the Bharata War. He has shown 
that the iSaryatas and the Bhrgus were the earliest Aryan 
colonisers of Gujarata, and Saryati was the first Aryan con- 
nected with it. Mahismati of the Kartaviryas, generally identi- 
fied with Onkar Mandhata, Mandala, or Maheshwar, has been 
located, on the basis of sound reasons, somewhere near Broach. 
Munshiji has also attempted to show that the story of the 
Mahabharata is historically unreliable, and is based on the 
traditions grown up round the Da^arajna and the great con- 
flicts of Para^urama, In support, he has also adduced the evi- 
dence of the conspiracy of silence of the Vedic Texts about 
the Bharata War and the heroes participating therein. 

Munshiji pursued the same subject in its wider application 
in The Aryans: Pre-Vedic and Vedic’’, which forms the 
major part of the first volume of the “ Glory that was Gurjara 
deSa”. This section surveys the home and the international 
contacts of the early Aryans during pre-Vedic period* Munshiji 
proves, on a variety of grounds, that Saptasindhu is the original 
home of the Aryans. He finds three main layers, viz. pre- 
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Vamna, Varuna, and Indra, in the pre-Vedic and Vedic Aryans* 
Munshiji’s conclusions show that the Atharvan Aryans were 
the earliest in the field, and may be connected with the Indus 
Valley Civilisation. They evolved the same tradition in Persia 
and India, which was later replaced by Varuna worship. Fanis 
were connected with Atharvan Aryans. Vedic Aryans, either 
directly or through Atharvan Aryans of the West Coast, were in 
contact with the Sumerians, who were Indian in type and whose 
records disclose many features similar to those in Atharvan 
tradition. 

The problem of the early Aryan settlers in Gujarat has 
been further developed in the “ Linguistic Provinces and the 
Future of Bombay’’ where Munshiji shows that the Kahkanas 
and Bhrgukacchas who inhabited Gujarata were the first to in- 
troduce Aryan language in the West Coast. It is further shown 
that the Konkani is derived from an ancestor of Sauraseni 
Prakrit. 

Imperial Gurjaras ” which deals exhaustively with the 
history of Gurjarade^a in all aspects from 500 to 1300 A. C. 
may be considered as the magnum opus of Munshiji. The 
varying boundaries of Gurjarade§a have been studied chrono- 
logically. The panorama of the successive rulers of Gurjara- 
de§a, the Pratiharas, the Paramaras, and the Calukyas, is 
vividly portrayed. Munshiji has taken into account all earlier 
writers in the field. As the result of piecing together all in- 
scriptions and Jain literary works on the subject, he has proved 
that the Agnikula and the foreign origin theory in connection 
with the Gurjaras is untenable. Munshiji has established that 
the Pratiharas, Cahamanas, Calukyas and Paramaras were 
allied clans belonging to Hindu society from the first time they 
appear in history. The Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj have 
been shown to have come from the region of Mt. Abu, and to 
have ruled Northern India (including parts of modern Gujarat) 
^ for over 250 years. The most important and original contribu- 
tion of Munshiji on the subject is the identification of Bhuyada 
or Bhuyadeva of Kalyanakataka with the Pratihara Mihira Bboja 
( also known as Bhoja, or ‘.Bhubhyt, or Adivaraha ) of Kanauj, 
and the reconstruction of his glorious reign. 

The real nature of the so-called invasions of Mahmud has 
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been shown to be mere passing raids, and the important role- 
played by the Gurjara kings in resisting the invaders has been, 
fully explained. Nagabhata, the founder of the Pratihara 
dynasty, was the first to defeat the Arab armies, and restore 
Gurjarade^a to freedom. The weakening of the Gurjara 
Empire helped Mahmud in his early successes, but finally the 
Emperor Bhoja Paramara of the one of the branches of Gurj- 
aras with the help of Bhima Calukya of Anahilvada Patan 
accounted for Mahmud, The Gurjaras not only defended 
their homeland successfully against pressing invaders but 
defeated Qutb-ud-din who had advanced to Patana. Gurjaras was 
the last power to resist the Muslims, and after the fall 
of the Gurjaras no power was left in North India to face the 
invaders. The Retrospect at the end of the book analyses the 
causes that led to the collapse of North India under the Muslim 
invaders and is thought-provoking. 

Here then is a briefly detailed estimate of Munshiji’s con- 
tribution to Indological studies in this country. And even from 
this it will be clear that though his work has not been very 
extensive, it has been of vital importance. One feels that if only 
Munshiji had more time to spare for such work, he would cer- 
tainly be one of the top-ranking Indologists. But that may have 
to remain only as a hope, for, Munshiji is too far busy with 
even so many pursuits that he simply cannot find time to concen- 
trate on scholarship and research. Even so, the surprise is that 
he has found time to do this much important work which bears 
the characteristic marks of his activities — namely, thorough 
knowledge of the subject, firm grasp of details, lucid exposition,, 
and pleasant presentation. May his work prove to be a source of 
unerring guide and abundant inspiration to all others in the 
field ! 

Our homage to Shri Munshiji “• the happy harvester of rich 
research 1 

JiNAvijAYA Muni, 

R, C, Majumdar, 

A. D. PuSALKER, 

J. H. Dave, 

V. N. Bhushan, 

R. V. Pathak, 

H. C. Bhayani. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY AND 
MODERN CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar 

Mr. Kanaiyalal Munshi, in whose honour the present 
Yolume is being issued, has spent the greater part of his life 
and energy in discovering and interpreting Ancient Indian 
Culture and in striving to accelerate the progress of the 
motherland towards the goal of political independence. It 
would, therefore, be but appropriate that the volume should 
have a paper describing the general features of Ancient Indian 
Polity, making its critical and impartial estimate and discuss- 
ing the lessons it has to teach to us, which may be valuable 
now in the task of constitution-making in which the country 
is at present engaged. We propose to attempt this in the 
present paper. 

A General Estimate 

We shall first proceed to form a general estimate of the 
ancient Indian polity and its achievements. While doing so, 
we shall take an absolutely impartial standpoint. We must 
not, however, forget that ancient kings and institutions cannot 
be judged by standards then not known anywhere. We must 
ia^e.due allowance for the circumstances and surroundings 
in which the Hindu polity and administration were working 
and then form bur estimate of it. We shall also state briefly 
the lessons deducible from our general survey and estimate ; 
they can be of use for the present and the future.- 

Several types of states like republics, oligarchies, 
diarchies and monarchies were prevailing in India in ancient 
tinaes, but eventually monarchy became the order of the day. 
This phenomenon was not peculiar to ancient India ; it 
repeated itself in ancient Europe also where we find the 
republics in Greece and Italy being gradually supplanted by 
moinarchies and empires. Representative government was 
not known both to the ancient east and west, and so republiea 
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could prosper only when the state was small and a meeting of 
its Assembly, consisting practically of all the senior members 
of its privileged order, was possible. As in the ancient re- 
publics of Greece and Rome, political power was vested not 
in the whole population, but in the members of a small privi- 
leged order, mostly consisting of Ksatriyas and perhaps of 
the Brahmanas also, in a few cases. The Hindu polity 
worked in a society that had accepted the principles of the 
caste system, which laid down that government was primarily 
the function and duty of the Ksatriyas, assisted to some 
extent by the Brahmanas. ‘Franchise’ in the ancient Indian 
republics could, therefore, not be extended to the whole 
population. In the modern age, which does not believe in 
the predetermination of one’s functions by birth, it will 
naturally have to' be extended to all. 

Democracy is the order of the day at present and we all 
hope to have a full-fledged republic in India in the near 
future. It will be, therefore, necessary to understand the 
causes that led to the disappearance of the republics in ancient 
India. Generally speaking republics could function success- 
fully in ancient India in smaller states. They also presup- 
posed a kind of tribal unity in the governing class; republics 
failed to develop into a purely territorial state of large 
dimensions. Distances are annihilated now; the principle 
of representative government has been discovered and is in 
universal practice. Tribal stage has been passed away long 
ago and we have now developed a national consciousness. 
There is, therefore, no reason why India should not function 
and flourish as a large republic. 

Growing veneration for a hereditary ruler fostered by the 
principle of the divinity of king was’ also partly responsible 
for the disappearance of the ancient republics. When presi- 
dents, generals and members of the council became hereditary 
in republics, their polity could not be much differentiated 
from monarchy. Divinity of king is now a dead doctrine and 
we need not apprehend that it will prejudicerthe development 
of the republican spirit or institutions in the modern timq^s^ 
except perhaps in the Indian states, where the monarchical 
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traditions are still nourished. Ancient Indian polity, how- 
ever, conceded divinity only to virtuous, conscientious and 
able rulers, who acted as real trustees for their subjects, and 
who were prepared to sacrifice their own interests, comforts 
and funds to promote the well-being of their subjects* 
Monarchy can continue in Indian states only if their subjects 
are convinced that their monarchs belong to the above cate- 
gory. Our political thinkers, it should not be forgotten, 
condemn incapable, vicious and tyrannical kings as demons 
incarnate and permit their subjects to dethrone them, and 
even to kill them. 

A study of ancient Indian history -and polity shows that 
our republics flourished as long as there was harmony and 
concord among the members of their Assemblies. There was, 
however, a tendency among them to quarrel. In some re- 
publics every member of the Assembly was given the title of 
rdjd\ often he was not inclined to accept the leadership of a 
fellow-member, because it presupposed his own inferiority. 
Neighbouring kings used to send spies to foment quarrels and 
dissensions among the members of the republican bodies. 
Groups and parties were often formed in the republican 
assemblies and they spent their time and energy in bringing 
each other’s downfall and incidentally paving the way of an 
outside conqueror. Many of the ancient Indian republics 
were destroyed by the neighbouring kings and emperors by 
encouraging feuds and dissensions among the members of 
their Assemblies, The party defeated in the Assembly would 
often seek outside help and thus seek the ruin of the state. 
Modern India, which seeks to develop republican traditions 
and institutions may well carve on the gate of its future 
Parliamentary House the prophesy of the Buddha about the 
Licchavi rebublic. The republic of the Licchavis, said the 
Buddha, will prosper as long as the members of their Assem- 
bly meet frequently, show reverence to age, experience and 
ability, transact the state business in concord and harmony and 
do not develop selfish parties engaged in eternal wrangling 
for their narrow and selfish ends. Our modern legislators must 
never forget this warning if the Indian republic is to prosper. 
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In the course of time, monarchy became the order of the 
day owing to the causes already explained. It cannot be 
denied that our political writers have placed the highest 
possible ideals before the kingly order; they can be hardly 
improved in modern times. The king was to be dhrtavrata^ 
pledged to maintain and defend law, order, justice and mora- 
lity; he was not above the law, but subject to its jurisdiction. 
He w^as to be something even more than a trustee for his 
subjects; a trustee has merely to abstain from taking any 
undue advantage of his position, while promoting the interest 
of the trust; the king, according to the ancient Indian ideals, 
has to sacrifice his own personal comforts and Interests in 
order to secure the prosperity of the kingdom. Divinity was 
conceded not to the person but to the office of the king. The 
theory that a king can do no wrong and is accountable to none 
but God was never advocated in ancient India as in medieval 
Europe. Attention of the king was pointedly drawn to the 
great necessity of proper training, the absence of which was 
sure to land him into numerous pit-falls, that do not come 
across the path of an ordinary individual. The doctrine of 
the divinity of the king’s office was intended merely to inspire 
respect for authority, and not to encourage autocracy or 
irresponsibility in the kingly order. 

It^must be, however, admitted that in actual practice 
many kings failed to live up to the ideal. The percentage of 
vicious or tyrannical kings in ancient India was, however, by 
no means higher than in medieval or modern Europe. It 
would be, however, useful to understand the causes that were 
responsible for the non-realisation of the ideal of kingship 
in a large number of cases. 

Failure to develop proper secular and constitutional 
checks on the power of the king was the main reason for the 
kingly ideals not being frequently realised in practice. Like 
medieval political thinkers of Europe, our ancient Indian 
thinkers did, no doubt, not say that a bad king was accountable 
to God alone. Nevertheless, in actual practice the fear of 
iell was the only effective deterrent in the case of a tyrant. 
Our writers no doubt permit subjects to migrate en masse from 
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the country, if the king became oppressive; ancient inscrip- 
tions supply some instances of kings being brought to their 
senses by this method. This remedy, however, is a very 
impracticable one and could not be easily resorted to. They 
also sanction regicide in extreme cases. Regicide, however, 
presupposes an open and successful rebellion; as a remedy 
against day-to-day petty cases of tyranny, it is altogether 
impracticable and inapplicable. Ancient Indian polity failed 
to develop secular and practicable remedies which could 
control the actions of a king, who was inclined to disregard 
the ideal and become tyrannical. 

This failure was largely due to the disappearance of the 
samiti or Popular Assembly in the post-Vedic period. As 
long as this Assembly functioned, it could effectively control 
the actions of the king in the day-to-day administration. 
The Vedic literature makes it quite clear that a king could 
succeed in maintaining himself on the throne only so long as 
his samiti or Popular Assembly was in agreement with him. 
If there was a disagreement, the views of the Assembly 
generally prevailed, and kings had to submit or abdicate and 
go into exile. 

Popular Assemblies, however, gradually disappeared in 
the post-Vedic period, not because democracy became more 
and more unsuitable to the Indian temperament, but because 
the state became bigger and bigger in size rendering the 
meetings of a Central Assembly more and more impracticable. 
Had Asoka, Candragupta or Harsa revived the Central 
Assembly, its members would have had to spend several 
weeks in reaching the capital in order to attend the Assembly 
meetings, and an equally long time in returning to their 
homes. The principle of representative government was also 
unknown in those days, both in the east and the west. 

It is possible to try the experiment of a limited and 
constitutional monarchy in the modern Indian states, if the 
Popular and Representative Assemblies are allowed to function 
as in the Vedic period. Members of the princely order will 
have to remember that they will have to submit or abdicate and 
go into exile, if they cannot carry their Assembly with them. 
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Effective popular Central Assemblies being found imprac- 
ticable in the case of larger kingdoms, ancient Indian political 
thinkers tried to protect the interests of the people by recom- 
mending and bringing about a great decentralisation of the 
functions of the government. Large powers were vested in 
the district, town and village administrations, which could be 
effectively supervised and controlled by local non-ofEcial 
councils. In the Gupta period, the sale of even the waste 
lands owned by the state required the sanction of the popular 
district council. The powers of town and village councils in 
ancient India were probably more extensive than those of 
similar bodies in any other polity, eastern or western, ancient 
or modern. They collected the revenues on behalf of the 
Central Government, refused to collect oppressive taxes, 
settled village disputes, organised works of public utility, 
and often maintained and financed hospitals, poor houses and 
educational institutions. It would be worth-while in the new 
Indian constitution to entrust larger and larger powers to the 
district boards and local and village councils. A word of 
warning, however, must be given. The village councils 
worked successfully in the past because the people had a high 
regard for truth and character and were instinctively inclined 
to respect age, experience and ability. Members of the village 
councils were not elected; they were raised to that position 
by the consensus of public opinion. Democracy of the modern 
type involving voting and party alignments did not exist, and 
is new to India. It presupposes wide spread of education, 
which must be immediately brought about. Fear of God and 
hell which has now disappeared must be replaced by the sense 
of civic duty which must induce our elected representatives 
to place the good of the people they represent above every- 
thing else. 

Village Panchayats of ancient India exercised wide judi- 
cial powers. They decided practically all cases excepting 
those of serious crimes. Life in ancient times was simple* 
judicial disputes were usually confined to local parties and 
transactions, and the law to be administered was known to and 
» understood by all. Modern law is complicated and presup- 
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poses teclinical knowledge and assistance ; parties to a dispute 
may often belong to distinct places. Village Panchayats in 
modern times cannot, therefore, successfully exercise that 
wide civil jurisdiction which they did in the past. Neverthe- 
less a beginning must be made by investing them with a 
limited civil jurisdiction. It will be difficult for witnesses to 
Cell brand lies in the presence of their fellow residents in the 
Panchayat courts, with reference to events and transactions 
well known to the locality. The revival of the Village 
Panchayat courts will no doubt secure speedier justice. There 
will be, however, some uphill task. The faith in God and the 
dread of hell that helped the cause of justice in ancient times 
are rapidly dying out. Party factions are cropping up in 
^^illages due to illiteracy and selfishness. So until a proper 
sense of civic duty and responsibility is developed to replace 
the faith in god and fear of hell, there will be some difficulty 
in the successful working of the Village Panchayats. 

Ancient India sought to solve the problem of the finance 
of the local bodies by localising a part of the land revenue. 
Most of the villages could get back about 15 to 20% of the 
proceeds of the Lnd-tax, which they collected for the Central 
Government, as its contribution to the funds of the village 
councils. This experiment is well worth trying in modern 
times. 

There can be no doubt that ancient Indian political 
thinkers had evolved excellent principles for taxation. The 
grounds on which remissions were sanctioned and exemptions 
granted were also, as a rule, sound. All will agree that the 
state should gather the taxes like the bee which sucks the 
honey without damaging the flower, that trade and industry 
should be taxed not on gross earnings, but on net profits, that 
an article should not be taxed twice; that the rise in taxation 
when inevitable, should be gradual and so on. The principles 
of exemption were also sound. The original idea was to grant 
exemption only to learned but poor Brahmanas, who used to 
impart free education. In some cases this privilege was 
abused, but the states usually did not fail to levy taxes on 
Brahmana traders and government servants. The cases where* 
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the whole Brahmana class was exempted were very exceptional. 
In modern times we cannot and should not revive such a 
concession to any wholesale class determined solely by birth. 

The taxation was usually determined by the local customs 
and traditions. In the later times, however, when the samith 
disappeared from the scene, governments would often impose 
high and arbitrary taxes. We often find tugs of war between 
the central governments, which wanted to levy new and 
oppressive taxes and the village committees, which would 
refuse to collect them. Very often, however, power prevailed 
and justice went to the wall; we find villagers migrating 
en masse to escape unbearable taxation. There can be no 
doubt that in later times, the interests of the average man in 
the sphere of taxation were not adequately protected' when a 
greedy tyrant was on the throne. This happened primarily 
because there was no samiti or popular assembly in later times. 
The importance of a strong and vigilant Popular Assembly as 
a champion of popular rights and interests cannot be over- 
emphasised/ 

The ancient Indian state was not merely a tax-gathering 
corporation, interested only in preserving law and order. 
It is pleasing and surprising to find that the state in ancient 
India should have interested itself in a number of ministrant 
activities of the nation-building type, which are being under- 
taken by the modern governments only in relatively recent 
times. Individual enterprise and initiative was, however, not 
usually affected by the activities of the state, because it would 
usually utilise the services of the guilds of trade and industry 
to carry out its policy. Freedom was also given to experts to 
chalk out their own plans within certain reasonable limits, and 
the state would give them substantial subsidies to carry them 
out, if they contributed to further its nation-building activi- 
ties. This undoubtedly is a pleasing characteristic of the 
ancient Indian polity. State, for instance, helped education 
by giving liberal grants to non-official colleges and universi- 
ties; it did not care to dictate their policy or courses through 
a Director of Public Instruction. The growing sphere of state 
socialism threatens to create a conflict between the individual 
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and the state in modern times. If the state seeks to materia- 
lise its plan and policy through the local bodies and trade- 
guilds and similar organisations, as it did in ancient India,, 
the interests of both are likely to be harmonised. 

The ideals of the ancient Indian state were undoubtedly 
very high and all-comprehensive. It sought to promote the 
moral, material, aesthetic and spiritual progress of the whole 
community . Human ideas about the progress in these different 
spheres go on changing from age to age, and it is no wonder 
that we may not be able to agree with all that the state in 
ancient India did or attempted in order to achieve progress 
in this fourfold field. For instance, it gave a general support 
to the varndsramadharma^ which was undoubtedly iniquitous, 
especially to the Sudras and Untouchables. We must not,, 
however, forget that a state is but the spokesman of the society 
it represents, and if certain iniquitous practices were tolerated 
by the state in ancient India, the society is as much to blame 
as the state. We should not judge ancient customs and insti- 
tutions by modern standards and ideals. People in those days 
had a burning and living faith in the doctrine of Karma. They 
believed that a person is born as a Sudra or Untouchable as a 
consequence of certain sins committed in the past lives. As a 
further consquence of the same, some classes have certain social 
and secular disabilities imposed upon them in this life as well 
under the sanction of the divine sdstras. It was impossible 
for the ancient Indian state even to think of disallowing these 
disabilities, much less of removing them. Equality of all 
citizens before the law did, therefore, not exist in ancient India 
to a great extent. It is no doubt a sad spectacle. We would all 
have felt prouder of our civilisation, if the Smrti writers bad 
imposed a higher punishment on the Brahmana culprit than on 
the Sudra one, since they recognised the sin of the former ta 
be greater than that of the latter. We should, however, not 
forget that such iniquities and inequalities existed in all civi- 
lisations, eastern and western, and have not completely dis- 
appeared even in modern times. If the fine for murdering a 
Sudra is lighter than that for murdering a Brahmans, we should 
not forget that the wergeld for the head of a slave or serf was 
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much smaller in Europe than that for the head of a knight ot 
landlord. Limited exemption from taxation sometimes 
sanctioned by the ancient Indian state to the Brahmanas had 
its couuter-part in the European polity where the church and 
nobility enjoyed many more unjust exemptions down to the 
18th century. Ancient Indian state did, no doubt, not believe 
in affording opportunities to the son of a cobler to become a 
premier; but such a phenomenom rarely occurred in ancient 
times, both in the west and the east. It will have to be admitted 
by the impartial critic that the ancient Indian state was not 
solicitous only for the interests of the Brahmanas ; it tried to 
promote the material and moral interests of all the castes; 
only it did not encourage one profession to trespass on the 
Geld of another, for society honestly believed that these fields 
were predetermined by birth. 

The ideal of an all-India state under an emperor ruling 
over the territories from the Himalayas to the sea was recog- 
nised as early as r. 1000 B.c. if not earlier. There were, how- 
ever, only few occasions in ancient Indian history when it was 
ictually realised. The recognition of this ideal was probably 
i natural consequence of the realisation of the fundamental 
unity of India, geographical, religious and cultural. The 
mcient Indian polity, however, laid down that the empire 
should not be at the cost of local autonomy, culture and insti- 
:utions; it therefore laid down that the cakravartin or the 
emperor should remain content, if his imperial status is recog- 
aised by the offer of a suitable tribute. He was not to annex 
:he local, provincial or district kingdoms; even if the heads of 
:he latter had been defeated or had died fighting, some rela- 
dons of theirs were to be put on the throne on condition that 
they were willing to recognise the conqueror’s suzerainty. 
Pocal laws, customs and traditions were never to be interfered 
with by the conqueror. 

An all-India state powerful enough to bring about the 
jnity of the country and to defend it from foreign agression 
through a cooperative effort under the aegis of the Central 
Government, but generous and considerate enough to permit 
the existence of local governments following their own 
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customs, traditions and fostering their own culture and ideals, 
was thus the ideal of the ancient Indian polity. Curiously 
enough it is very much allied to our present ideal of a strong 
and united India with full autonomy to provinces and states. 
Let us, therefore, analyse a little more closely this ideal 
and find out its strong and weak points as disclosed by our 
ancient history. 

The insistence of the political thinkers that a conqueror 
should allow the conquered king or state to retain his or its 
individuality in the feudal capacity undoubtedly produced 
many good results. It permitted local culture, traditions and 
political institutions to develop more or less unhampered. 
It toned down provincial and dynastic jealousies and animosi- 
ties; for a province or a kingdom could, at most, aim at 
imposing its more or less nominal suzerainty over its neigh- 
bour; it could never aim at crushing its culture or wiping out 
its independent existence. Warfare also tended to remain 
humane; neither side had the danger of being completely 
wiped out if it was defeated; it, therefore, did not stoop to 
unchivalrous and unapproved metfiods to avert a defeat or 
win a victory. 

While recognising that this ideal of an empire with a 
number of composite units governed by feudatory kings or 
republics had many good points about it, we cannot remain 
oblivious to certain injurious results that sprang from it. The 
recommendation to recognise local autonomy by permitting 
the conquered king or state to continue in the feudatory capa- 
city eventually stood in the way of effective unification of 
India. Most of the ancient Indian empires were merely loose 
federations of a number of feudal kingdoms held together by 
a masterful personality. Most of his feudatories were usually 
entertaining imperial ambitions; for the political thinkers 
recognised that it was but a natural thing that each feudatory 
should aspire to the imperial status for himself. As a conse- 
quence big kingdoms and empires in ancient India were never 
in a state of equilibrium for a long time. There was a constant 
tussle going on for the coveted position of a cakravartin. It 
was the duty of each king to secure the expansion of his 
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kingdom by attacking his neighbours when they were weak. 
Feudatories were, therefore, usually on the look-out for an 
opportunity to rebel against the imperial power. Ninety 
percent of the wars in ancient Indian history would have been 
ivoided if the ideal of the Cakravartin had not been recom- 
mended to every feudatory, and if its successful realiser had 
not been prevented from annexing the conquered state and 
compelled to permit it to continue to rule in the feudatory 
capacity. 

Ancient Indian political thinkers probably thought that 
there was nothing wrong in this ideal. Probably they felt that 
sach king, state or province should have a sporting chance to 
be the leading state in the country at some one time or another* 
Unending wars no doubt thus became inevitable; they were* 
perhaps, felt to be necessary to keep up the martial spirit and 
traditions of the Ksatriyas. It did not matter whether it was 
to be Pataliputra, Kanauj or Avanti which was to be the 
imperial capital of India. Whatever province may be at the 
bead of the empire, the culture, religion and language of the 
subordinate provinces did not suffer, for the conquerer was 
expressly required to respect and encourage local traditions* 
cultures and institutions. 

Ancient Indians began to become growingly indifferent 
in the course of time to the necessity and desirability of a 
strong and stable central state. As monarchies became the 
order of the day from' c. 400 A. d., the inter-state struggles 
became dynastic wars for hegemony ; people were not much 
interested in them because they knew that their local culture, 
laws and institutions would not be much affected, whatever 
may be the outcome of the struggle. Contending armies also 
fought not so much for their provinces as for their kings. 
There was hardly any patriotism in the real sense of the word. 
This ideal of a federal-feudal empire, with full liberty to each 
constituent state to strike for the imperial status but without 
permission to forge a unitary empire after the conquest, thus 
produced a state of continuous unstability in ancient" India. 
There were frequent wars, but they did not lead to the* emer- 
gence of a strong and unitary state. The energy of the nation 
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was unnecessarily wasted in interminable feuds, which only 
weakened the combatants. The country as a whole became 
weak and fell an easy prey to the Muslim invaders. 

The glance at our history shows that India has prospered 
only when it had succeeded in evolving a strong central 
government. In the age of the Mauryas, the Guptas and 
Akbar, India was able to make good progress because it had 
a strong Central goverement. The same fact is at the root of 
the progress made during the last 100 years. We cannot afford 
to forget this lesson of history when we frame our new consti- 
tution. The principle which required a conqueror to continue 
the conquered state in the feudal status with its old laws and 
customs unaffected is the modern principle of provincial 
autonomy in the ancient language and garb. It vouchsafes to 
every local unit full freedom to develop along its own lines 
and culture. But we cannot afford to give a standing permis- 
sion to each province or state to have its own independent 
army and to make a bid for the hegemony over the rest, when 
it feels strong enough to do so. Our ancient political thinkers 
probably felt that such a permission should be regarded as 
fair in order that each state should have a sporting chance to 
be the leading power of Bharatavarsa at some time or other. 
This was a natural consequence of there being no representa- 
tive government at the centre, where each constituent state or 
province could feel that it had a fair and just share of power, 
influence and representation. With a popular government at 
the centre of a representative character, modern polity can ill 
afford to permit the provinces or states to make a bid for 
all-India domination. Each province or state will have full 
autonomy and liberty to develop along its own lines, but all 
must subordinate their separatist tendency in order to forge 
a strong union government at the centre, powerful enough to 
defend the country, and capable enough to make India once 
more a powerful and flourishing country. 



" IS DITI IN THE RGVEDA A MERE REFLEX 
OF ADITI ?*’ 

By Dr. V. M. Apte 

<? 

§1. There are but three passages in the Rgveda — IV. 2. 
11; V. 62. 8 and VII. 15. 12 — in which the word diti is used. 
In connection with the first of these ( IV. 2. 11 ), Max Muller 
observes as follows’ : — 

“ It should be borne in mind that Diti occurs in the 
Rgveda thrice only, and in one passage it should, I believe, 
be changed into Aditi. This passage occurs in VII. 15. 12 : 
tvdm agne vird-vat ydsah devdh ca savitd bhdgah, ditih ca dati 
varyam. Here the name of Diti is so unusual and that of Aditi 
on the contrary, so natural, that I have little doubt that the 
poet had put the name of Aditi; and that later reciters, not 
aware of the occasional license of putting two short syllables 
instead of one, changed it into Diti. If we remove this 
passage, then Diti, in the Rgveda at least, occurs twice only* 
and each time together or in contrast with Aditi ; cf. V. 62, 8, 
page 243. I have no doubt, therefore, that Professor Roth is 
right when he says that Diti is a being without any definite 
conception, a mere reflex of Aditi. We can clearly watch her 
first emergence into existence through what is hardly more 
than a play of words, whereas in the epic and Puranic 
literature this Diti ( like the Suras ) has grown into a definite 
person, one of the daughters of Daksha, the wife of Ka^yapai 
the mother of the enemies of the Gods, the Daityas. Such is 
the growth of legend, mythology and religion ! ” ( Italics 

mine ), This opinion is endorsed by Macdonell,* when he 
says, “The name of Diti as a Goddess seems to be merely an 
antithesis to that of Aditi, formed from the latter to express 
a positive sense, as sura ‘God’, was later C by false etymology ) 
evolved from «i«ra, ‘Demon’.” 

§ 2, The hint vaguely dropped here that di-ti is formed 
from d-diti, to express a positive sense does not accord with 

1. SBB 32, 256. 2. Vedie Mythology, 123. 
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Macdoneir s own very lucid exposition of the etymology of 
name of Aditi from di-ti, ‘binding’, elsewhere After pointing 
out that though other gods like Agni, Savitr, Sun, Dawn, 
Heaven and Earth are petitioned to pardo^i sin, the notion of 
releasing from it is much more closely connected with Aditi 
and her son Varuna, he says, “This notion is nearly allied to 
the etymology of the name. The word aditi is primarily a 
noun meaning ‘unbinding’, ‘bond-lessness’ from dt-ti ‘binding’ 

( = GK. 5S - cTt - S), derived from the root dd, ‘to bind’. The 
past passive participle of this verb is employed to describe 
Sunahsepa ‘bound’ (di-td) to the stake (V. 2. 7). Hence as a 
Goddess Aditi is naturally invoked to release her worshippers 
like a tied ( haddha) thief ( VIII. 67. 14 ). The original unper- 
sonified meaning of ‘freedom’ seems to survive in a few' 
passages of the RV. Thus a worshipper exclaims ‘who gives 
us back to great that I may see father and mother’? 

( I. 24. 1 ). The Adityas are besought (VII. 51. 1 ) ‘to place 
the offering in guiltlessness ( andgdstve ) and freedom {aditive). 
The poet perhaps means the same thing when he prays to 
Heaven and Earth for ‘the secure and unlimited gift of aditi* 
(1. 185. 3)’’. 

§3. It is surprising that Macdone 11 should have himself 
given up this derivation of di-ti from Vdd ‘to bind’, when he 
makes the following entry in his Vedic Grammar^ under the 
heading of Feminine action nouns with accent on the root, 
formed with the suffix -ti in Chapter IV (Nominal Stem 
formation ) : “di-ti - ‘liberality’ ( dd- ‘to give’ )’’, adding in 
note (a) : “The derivative di-ti ‘giving’ when used as the final 
member of a compound is reduced to - tti : bhdga-tti maghd- 
tti-', vdsu-tti,” Similarly® Grassman derives diti in all its 
three occurrences in the RV., from 1. dd, ‘geben’ or from 2. 
dd ‘abschneiden’ ! 

§4. In the opinion of the writer, although from a lin- 
guistic or grammatical point of view, it is possible to trace 
di-ti, either to dd, ‘to bind’ or l-d dd ‘to give’ or even to 
2%/ da ‘divide’, Rg vedic usage favours the assignment of the 

3. Op. Cit. 121. 4. P.122, §148. 5, WSiterbuch zum Rig-Veda, 
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word to 3v/rf« ‘bind*. Compare, for example, the past parti- 
ciples formed from the three roots : l-^dd gives us data 
(contained in tvd-ddfa) and dattd, or -tta (contained in devdttd)\ 
2V dd\i 2 i^ dind 2 itkd Z\/dd *bind’ gives us ditd contained in 
nUditam (V. 2.7), nidiid (VIIL 103.11) and sdm-ditam (1. 25.3), 
all in the sense of ‘bound’, ‘secured’ or ‘guarded’. Now when 
the suffix -ti is used to form action and agent nouns, the root 
generally has the same weak form that appears before the ^ta 
of the past passive participle, though it is more often accented 
than the suffix. It is, therefore, more probable ( there can be 
no finality on the point) that di-ti is rather the primary nominal 
derivative with suffix -ti from dd ‘bind’. 2^/dd has no past 
participle in -ta and so it cannot be determined what form it 
would take before the primary nominal derivative suffix -ri, 
though theoretically it must be admitted that such a form may 
well be duti, on the analogy of its past passive participle dind, 
\s/dd should give us the derivative ddti, present in datlvdra^ 

havyd-ddti. The element in bhdga-tti etc.,, is rather 
the reduced form of ddti (‘mit Ausstossung des Wurzelvocals’, 
as Grassman supposes) than of dUti as Macdonell puts it.® 

§5. What then is the genesis of this rather awkward 
switch-over from 'iy/ddy ‘bind’, to \\/dd ‘give’ in the matter 
of the derivation of di-ti ? Two independent factors seem to 
have co-operated to bring about this result (in the view of the 
writer) : — (A) The first is that in two out of the three passages 
of its occurrence, diti appears in a beneficent and beneficial 
character, suggestive of \s/ dd ‘give’ as its radical element. 
For example, in VII. 15.12^, diti is invoked to bestow a 
desirable or choice (gift) along with other gods like Agni 
and IV. 2,11*^ is an invocation to Agni ‘to grant ditij 
(B) Another curious circumstance is' that in three passages, 
Aditi is supposed to represent ^ something not desirable\ like 
‘possession-lessness’ or an ‘evil being’ : IV. 2.11; I. 152.6 and 
X. 87.18. This led Grassman^ to assign the second member 
diti of dditi to Wdd as the radical element, in these three 
passages only^ so that the unfavourable aspect of the meaning 

6. Vedic Grammar, P, 122, § 148, la. 7. Wdrterbiich zum Rlg-veda^ 
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of the word is suggested by its etymology and this again had 
natural repercussions in the interpretation and etymology of 
diti ! 

§6. Let us first examine in detail the three passages 
mentioned above as constituting the second predisposing 
factor. (1) X. 87.18^ : a vrscyantdm dditaye ddrevdh\ ‘mav 
those of evil ways be cut off in the presence of AditiL This 

has an exact counterpart in L 24.15 : ''athd vdydm dndgaso 

dditaye sydma : may we be sinless in the presence of Aditi’L 
The two passages only bring out the character of Aditi as the 
final arbiter of the destinies of the sinless and the sinful and 
do not imply any particular evil taint in Aditi. Why, in the 
same verse : X. 87.18^, it is said of Savitr : “And may Savitr 
cast them off (to ruin)'’ and yet one does not attribute an evil 
taint to Savitr, on that account? (2) IV. 2.11^^ : rdye ca ndh 
svapatyaya deva^ ditiih ca rasva dditim urusyay “For w^ealth 
and noble offspring, O God, grant us Diti and. .....Aditi’’. 

The vogue of rendering here by ‘keep off* or ‘avoid’ 

was probably started by PW,® Grassman® and Miiller’^^ and 
followed by Oldenburg” and even by W. Neisser Fortu- 
nately Geldner’^ renders it as ‘schiitze’ and that is certainly 
not inappropriate ! The whole trend of the passage shows 
that the poet who prays for noble offspring would not wish 
that Aditi, one of whose outstanding characteristics is her 
mother-hood, should be ‘kept off’ ! The poet is rather ex- 
pected to pray ‘Keep Aditi (forme)’. And ‘bewahren’ 
( = ‘to keep’) is admittedly the more usual meaning of urusyal 
Why the rare meaning ‘wehren’ should be assigned to the 
word here, is a mystery to be accounted for, only on the 
supposition that the juxtaposition of Diti and Aditi in this 
passage was construed as an antithesis and so, if Diti was 
sought, Aditi (it was presumed) was intended to be ‘kept off’ I 
(3) The third passage, I. 152.6^^ : dsa dvimsan dditim urusyei 
does not lend support either, to the ‘keep-off-Aditi’ notion ! 

8. Petersburger Worterbuch. 9. Wbrterbuch zum Rjg-veda. 

10. SBE 32, 256. 11. SBE 46, 321. 

12. Zum W5rterbuch Des Fgveda, 176 (Leipzig, 1924), 

13, Der Rigveda ; "Obersetzt und Erlautert (1923). 

BV, IX-2 
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To obviate the suspicion of any bias, the writer would like to 
quote here Geldneris*"* rendering of it, “Wer mit dem Munde 
die Aditi gewinnen will, moge seine Schuldlosigkeit wahren*\ 
So then, the more frequent meaning ‘to take care of’, ‘to keep 
free or safe’ or ‘to preserve’ suits both the passages admirably! 
Even Oldenberg'® who prefers the sense ‘keep off’ for utusya 
because of (what he calls) the antithesis of Diti and Aditi in 
IV. 2.11 admits that the more frequent meaning of the verb 
(mentioned above) is by no means ruled out. Aditi then, does 
not betray an evil streak ( as it is supposed ) in any of these 
three passages and the explanation of the word ^dditt as 
primarily a noun, meaning ‘unbinding’ ‘bond-lessness’ from 
dUii ‘binding’ derived from the root dd^ ‘to bind’ holds good 
in all ‘Aditi’ passages. 

§7. As regards the first factor (mentioned in Section §5), 
it may be noted, that once the independent divine rank of 
Diti is recognized as no whit inferior to that of Aditi, once it 
is seen that the natural basis of Diti (investigated into, below) 
is actually suggested by the derivation of the name from the 
root ddy ‘to bind’, there will be ijp need to assume that the 
name is connected witii the root d'fl ‘to give’, merely on the 
ground of the beneficial character of Diti revealed in VIIL 
15.12^ and. IV. 2.11^, because, very often in the RV., the 
deification travels so far from the ^original (unremembered) 
conception of its natural basis that it is characterized by inde- 
finiteness of outline and presents features common to all the 
Gods such as beneficence, brilliance, power, etc. We, there- 
fore, proceed to inquire into tl^ natural basis of Diti by a 
critical and detailed examinaticm of the only remaining ‘Diti’ 
passage, we have yet to discuss and which remarkably enough 
provides the mecessary clues 1 V. 62.8 reads : Mranya^rupam 
usasah vi-ustau dyah^sthunam dditd suryasya, a rohathah varuna 
mitra gdrtam dtah caksdthe dditim ditim ca. == “Ye Two, 

^ “P y®"*" gold-hued and ore’ 

pulled ( dyah-sthuvam ) seat (gdrtam), at the breaking forth of 
the Dawn, at the rising of the sifai and from here ( dtah ) do ye 

14. Op. C^t. 15. ?gveda ; Textkritische and exegetische Noten. 
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observe dditi and ditV^ I This verse will appear in its proper 
perspective only against the relevant mythological back- 
ground, namely, that of certain peculiar attributes of Mitra 
and Varuna and we, therefore, describe these first. Varuna is 
often called a king and so are Mitra and Varuna called Kings:'® 
raj [ 11. 41.5; VI. 62.9 ] ot raj and (111.56.7; X. 64.5). 
Although other Gods are also designated as ‘Kings", somehow 
the epithet rdjdnd is so very characteristic of these two gods 
that in II. 36.6; V. 65.2; VI. 16.24 and VIII. 101.2, the epithet 
r&jdnd denotes them, although they are not mentioned ! As 
‘kings", they must have a palace or throne — an elevated seat— 
and this expectation is duly fulfilled. The hymn VIII. 29 
(traditionally regarded as addressed to the Vi^vedevas ) turns 
out to be a collectanea of riddles in which each stanza charac- 
terizes a deity by its peculiar features, without mentioning its 
name, which is to be guessed ! Now v. 9th of this hymn hints 
at Mitra and Varuna thus : “The Two as Highest have made 
for themselves a seat {sddas) in heaven"". In 11.41.5 we 
are told that the two kings — Mitra and Varuna — seat them- 
selves on the highest seat ( sddasi ) which is firm ( dhruvd ) and 
which has a thousand ( supporting ) columns, posts or pillars 
(sahdsra-sthu^am). Incidentally, it may be noted, that this is 
the same as the dhruvath sddah^ ‘firm seat" of Varuna men- 
tioned in VIII. 41.9. It is again nothing else but the thousand- 
column (sahdsra-sthunam) dominion {ksatrdm) which is but 
another name for the sddas mentioned above and which the 
Two Kings together graciously sustain (as we are told in 
V. 62.6 ). Two other names for this throne are met with in 
VII. 88.5 which describes the lofty edifice, manam or the 
thousand-door-house, sahdsra-dvdram grhdm which Vasistha 
had once the privilege of sharing with Varuna, in perfect 
amity. The fifth name for this position is the ‘lofty gdrtam* 
occupied by them (V. 68.5), in the midst of consecrated foods 
(V.62.5). It seems that when they occupy this position of 
vantage, they attain to their virile might, isirdm ddksam 

16. Varuna and Mitra- Varupa are described in the RV for the most 
part, in identical or similar terms and share a large number of attributes® 
epithets and possessions. 
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(V. 68.4^ ) and become keepers of it : dhrta-daksa (V. 62,5^). 
The characteristics of the position or seat described thus 
under different names may be summed up as follows : — 

It is the very highest position at the zenith; it is in heaven; 
it is resplendent (I. 136.3); undamaged and divine (V. 66.2); 
mighty and stationed among the gods (V. 68.3); firm (II. 41,5); 
finally it is a thousand-column (V. 62.6; 11. 41,5) or thousand- 
door (VII. 88.5) structure or house. 

§ 8. Going back to our verse V. 62.8 now, we find that it 
adds the very interesting detail that from that seat Mitra and 
Varu^aare able to observe Aditi andDiti simultaneously ! In all 
likelihood, then, Aditi and Diti are ( in a physical sense ) the 
two points or positions exactly opposite to each other and 
lying on the eastern and western horizons respectively, which 
Mitra and Varuna could survey, only when they occupied their 
position of vantage at the Zenith'— the two points on reaching 
which, the luminaries rise to and disappear from our view : 
It is only on this hypothesis that we can account satisfactorily 
for the three predominant characteristics of Aditi : (i) her 
power of releasing from bondage, (ii) her connection with light 
and (iii) her motherhood. Macdonell succinctly describes the 
enigma presented by Aditi when he says,*^ “There is one 
deity who if rightly interpreted as personification of a pure 

abstraction occupies an anomalous position in the RV, 

For the name is not limited to the latest portion but occurs 
throughout the collection. This would be accounted for by 
the peculiar manner in which the personification came about, 
supposing the explanation offered below to be correct. Other- 
wise this deity would have to be classed with abstractions of 
the epithet type”. Later^® he reviews the evidence regarding 
Aditi thus : “A review of the evidence indicates that Aditi has 
two and only’® two prominent characteristics. The first is her 

17. Vedic Mythology, 120. 18, Op. Cit, 

19. It will be noticed thafin the view of the writer, Aditi has three 
prominent characteristics as stated by the writer above, and not only two, 
as stated by Macdonell who does not seem to have realized that 'connection 
with light’ is an equally prominent (third) characteristic of Aditi, on the 
evidence of the 
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mother- hood. She is the mother of a group of gods whose 
name represents a metronymic formation from hers. Her 
second main characteristic, in conformity with the etymological 
meaning of the name is her power of releasing from the bonds 
of physical suffering and moral guilt. Mystical speculation 
on the name would lead to her being styled a cow, as repre- 
senting boundless plenty, or to her being identified with the 
boundless earth, heaven or universe. But how are we to 
account for so early a personification of such an abstract idea, 
^nd in particular for Aditi becoming the mother of the 
Adityas?’’ 

§9. The writer offers the following solution- of this 
puzzle, on the hypothesis set forth in the previous section (8) 
regarding the natural or physical basis of Aditi and Diti. 
Varuna, the son of Aditi par excellence^ is specially connected 
with Rta. Aditi also is connected with Rta (cf. VIIL24.2 
etc.). In a paper on Rta in the Rgveda^^^ the writer has advanced 
the proposition that (i) as Rta enjoys divine status in the RV 
an inquiry into its physical basis is perfectly in order; (ii) that 
the RV has preserved alongside of the well-known secondary 
meanings of Rta (namely, cosmic order, ‘Right’ and ‘Rite’ in 
the cosmic, moral and religious spheres respectively) the 
primary or physical sense of the word, derived from \/r, 
(‘to go’) namely ‘(something) gone over (correctly)’ or ‘the 
(settled or ordered) course of going, (never deviated from by 
the luminaries);” (iii) that there is ample evidence in the RV 
of the physical character of the oft-mentioned path of Rta, in 
the descriptions of it as ‘straight’, ‘easy to traverse’, ‘dug-out’, 
‘dustless’, ‘well-laid’ etc.; (iv) that indications of the spatial 
character of the physical Rta are numerous in [the RV in the 
form of references to its exact location and well-defined 
configuration in the (Rgvedic) geometry of the Universe, such 
for example, as its seat, womb, peak, bottom, cavity, ridge 
or top-surface, and its two halves (upper and lower); (v) that 
the RV even hints at the wheel-like or belt-like character ol 


20. Silver Jubilee Volume of the Annals of the Bhandarhar Oriental 
Research Institute. 
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Rta and that therefore, finally (vi) the physical basis of Rta in 
the RV is the belt of the Zodiac never deviated from by the 
luminaries or the devas. So then the dems^ the lights of 
heaven, appeared to the ancients to recover their freedom 
from the clutches of darkness and to begin their bright career 
from a fixed point on the Eastern Horizon, lying on the belt 
of the Zodiac. This point was Aditi. Naturally enough, the 
devas suddenly emerging into freedom from the bonds of 
darkness, i.e. into light (emerging, in other words, into life 
itself) from this fixed point namely Aditi (lit. ‘unbinding^) 
received the epithet ‘sons of Aditi’ i.e. sons of ‘unbinding’ 
or ‘freedom’, Diti was the exactly opposite point of the 
Western horizon on the belt of the Zodiac, on reaching which 
the lights went out and entered once more into the bondage 
{duii) of darkness. 

We now understand how Diti, in view of her equally 
important position on the Rta has as strong claim as Aditi has, 
to the title of ‘goddess’ and could be invoked to grant what is 
desirable (VII, 15.12) and could be sought as a gift from Agni 
(IV. 2.11), although in view of her connection with darknessj 
she came to be neglected in the apportionment of divine 
honours. She is certainly no reflex of Aditi, The derivatior 
of from ‘to bind’ is perfectly in order being con- 
nected with its natural basis and need not be switched*’ on tc 
ddi ‘to give’ giving Aditi a bad name, quite unnecessarily^ 
in the three passages cited above in section §5. 


21, It is by no means improbable that in IV. 2.11 and VIII. 15. 12 
(^Give us Diti' and ‘may Diti too give us a choice gift* respectively), th< 
BV poets intend a pun ( they frequently do ) on the word dUti with ai 
eye on the other possible derivation of it from V dd~ ‘give* though award 
that the name was primarily connected with V da ‘bind*, which alo\ 
s xplains the natural basis of Diti as shown ahovt. 



ASOKA’S EXAMPLES : 

THEIR FORMATIVE INFLUENCE 

By Prof. B. M. BARUAf 

The outstanding example left by A^oka is the toleration 
of faiths broad-based on knowledge, comparative study, the 
power of understanding and appreciation, the exchange of 
thoughts and ideas, and the principle of hearty co-operation 
in the matter of helping the growth of all in the essence or 
fundamental of things. The profession of Buddhism as his 
personal religion or private faith did not stand in the way of 
his meeting, waiting upon, honouring, and actively helping all 
sects and schools of thought. This active form of tolerance was 
the outcome of his deepest conviction that the moral and cul- 
tural progress of humanity greatly depended on the enlighten- 
ment and earnestness of those who were the real educators of 
men and women. The wandering ascetics and sophists were 
allowed even in earlier times to move about freely in the 
country, from territory to territory, city to city, town to town, 
village to village. The hermits were left undisturbed to live 
their religious life in different hermitages. The masses were 
at liberty to carry on the worship of their divinities through 
vows, sacrifices and offerings. In monarchies adequate land- 
endowments were made by the State for the maintenance of 
the Vedic institutions. Though the principle of toleration 
was thus followed in practice, A4oka was the first to enunciate 
it in definite form to serve as state-policy. 

The subsequent history of India goes to show that the 
toleration of faiths became the guiding principle of the Indo- 
Aryan society and the traditional policy of the Indian rulers. 
If Anoka’s exhortation was that none should be unduly 
extolling one* s own sect and deprecating another sect,’* the 
Great Epic in its final form came to declare that “neither the 
praise and deprecation of oneself nor the praise and depreca- 
tion of others is the way of the cultured**.' The latter may 

1. Ancient Indian History and Civilization, pp. 228 f. C£. Ray- 
Chaudhuri, Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, pp. 6 f . 
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dictate the policy of non-intervention, of leaving each sect to 
its own divine business, as the best policy under the comfor- 
table belief that each religion is good if it be followed in its 
right spirit. Asoka’s scheme of active co-operation was not 
inconsistent with the general Hindu idea of non-interference. 
One may detect a sectarian note in the Gitas containing the 
philosophic foundation of what is now known as Hinduism. 
But in reality the teaching imparted through each of them is 
a'confidential one [guhya)^ meaning to initiate an earnest seeker 
of the truth into the secret of the yoga method. Whether this 
teaching be imparted in the name of any form of Bhagavatism, 
Visnu, Siva, or Sakti, it is in susbstance all the same. The 
same teaching is conveyed in a similar form in the later-day 
Buddhism which, too, became a form of Bhagavatism. It is 
not correct, therefore, to say with Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
‘Hence-forth Bhagavatism, or as it may now be called by 
its more popular name, Vaisnavism, formed with Saivism, 
the main plank of the orthodox religion in its contest with 
Buddhism’’. The fact of the case is that all the religions of 
India assumed outwardly a Bhaga vatic form, while inwardly 
they cherished the Guruvdda and professed to be a secret 
method of Thus the plank for all was the same, and 

the contest, if there were any was a many-sided one, and 
beneath all was a grand synthesis of ideas and methods ; ‘'all 
jackals cried alike” as Ramakrsna would have put it. 

It is true that the Brahmanistic idea of military campaigns 
consummated by horse- sacrifice or rdjasuya durbar gained 
ground again in the country. Even the mind of the Jaina 
king Kharavela was pre-occupied with it. But the admission 
of this as a fact does not mean the denial of the formative 
influence of Adoka’s example of religious toleration. The 
inscription of Kharavela boldly records that his strong Jaina 
faith was no bar to his pride as a ruler who honoured all 
sects and helped the people to repair all Deva-temples { sava-^ 
pdsamdapujakay sava’^devdyatana-samkhdra-kdrakci ). During 
the reign of the Suiigas and their successors, and in their 
dominions, the outer stone-railing and gateways of the 
Buddhist Stupa of Bharhut and the earlier stone-railing of 
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Bodhgaya were ^erected partly on donations from the queen 
of their royal houses. Although king Virapurusadatta was 
a performer of the horse-sacrifice, the queens and princesses 
of his royal house prominently figured as female donors of 
the great Buddhist foundation at Nagarjunikonda. Although 
the Imperial Guptas were devout Vaisnavas or Saivas, they are 
known to have donated several Buddhist foundations, including 
the Mahavihara of Nalanda. In spite of the strong Buddhist 
faith of the Palas of Eastern India, their queens engaged 
the Brahmans to read out to them the text of the Great Epic. 
The Buddhist king Asokavalla of Sapadalaksa liberally 
helped his Saiva subjects to repair their temple. The Jaina 
Anuyogadvdra Sutra recommends a system of education, 
in which due provision is made for the study of the Sanskrit 
epic. It was in the time of Samudragupta and with his kind 
permission that his Ceylon contemporary, the king Kitti-Siri- 
Meghavanna, erected the Mahabodhi Sangharama at Bodhgaya 
for the monks from Ceylon. The Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
Thsang has recorded two instances of royal tolerance, each 
of which is greatly significant in its own way. In one, he 
has paid his warm compliment to king Bhaskaravarman of 
Kamarupa for his great veneration for all men noted for 
their erudition and wisdom, irrespective of their caste, creed 
or community, and in the other, he has paid a glowing 
tribute to Harsa, the liberal-minded Saiva ruler of Kanauj. 
The annual gathering of the men of all sects and schools 
of thought under the liberal patronage of Harsa was un- 
doubtedly an earlier step which ultimately led to the triennial 
Kumbhamela of modern times. 

It may be noted that the toleration equally guided the 
state-policy of the Pathan ruler Sher Shah, the great Maratha 
leader Sivaji and Jain-ul-Abidin, the Sultan of Kashmir. 
Among the Muslim rulers of India, the name of Akbar ranks 
foremost as the propounder of the principle of universal 
toleration in the name of Sulh-ukuly inviting the exponents 
of all religions to meet in his Ibadatkhana for a frank 
■“and friendly discussion of the fundamentals of religion. 
Even he went so far as to think of founding on this very 
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principle a new religion called Din-Ildht, which unfortunately 
died with him. It is to be regretted that the liberal 
policy pursued by previous generations of men is followed 
by a narrow policy, as exemplified by the Brahmanisfs 
sectarian reaction against the progressive ideas of the earlier 
age and Aurangazib’s intolerance as expressed in his policy of 
Ddr-uUIsldm. This is not, however, to say that the tradition 
of tolerance ceased to continue in India. Its continuity may 
be traced in the eclecticism of Brahmananda Keshub Chandra 
Sen and Ramakrsna Paramahaihsa. One may legitimately claim 
that the whole of the theosophical movement is inspired by 
the same spirit of toleration which has guided also the course 
of the Parliament of Religions held at Chicago, and similar 
conferences and conventions held thereafter in India and 
England. It is pertinent also to note that the A^okah princi- 
ple of toleration was in the background of the political wisdom 
in the Arthaidstra of Visnugupta-Kautilya advising the king in 
the r&le of a conqueror to respect the religions and national 
institutions of the conquered country. The Rosetta Stone 
Inscription of Ptolemaios may be regarded as the outcome of 
the very same principle. So far as the history of Ceylon is 
concerned, the Pali Chronicles narrate that the Buddhist 
monarchs of the island ungrudgingly allowed the Brahmanas, 
Brahmanical ascetics, Ajivikas, and Jainas to enjoy their respec- 
tive privileges through twenty-one reigns and^ subsequently. 

Anoka’s programme of piety must have served as a great 
incentive to the works of public utility comprehended by the 
Brahmanical term istdpurtam. It included arrangements foi 
two kinds of treatment, one suitable for men and the other foi 
domestic animals, by way of supplying and planting the medi- 
cinal herbs, roots and fruits where these were not available 
(R. E. II).® It included also the planting of shade-trees or 
the roads, the laying out of fruit-gardens, the sinking of wells; 
the excavation of tanks, the construction of watering anc 
resting places, the putting up of charity halls, and the like 
for the sake of men and animals (R. E.II, Queen’s Edict 

2. Mahdvathsa, XXV, 109-Ul ; Barua, Ceylon Lectures ^ p. 63., 

3. Mahahharata^ XII, -63-64, speaks of four classes of physicians. 
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P. E. VII ). The works included in the second list are 
expressly mentioned as those which were done by the former 
rulers of India for providing men and animals with comforts; 
A^oka too, did them just to keep up the time-honoured 
tradition of piety, which is to say, not out of the consideration 
that they in themselves were of much intrinsic value as 
means of elevating human nature ( P. E. VII ). 

As regards the works mentioned in the first list, these 
w^ere accomplished not only in Anoka’s own dominions but 
also in the neighbouring territories. When this statement is^ 
taken along with that in R. E XIII, we find that Asoka spoke 
of two allied missions, medical or humanitarian and educa- 
tional or cultural. 

It may not be quite reasonable to infer from his statement 
in R. E. II — “arrangements are made for two kinds of 
treatment that he was the founder of hospitals in their 
modern technical sense/ The evidence of the Great Epic and 
Arthasdstra, too, does not go to prove the existence of hospitals 
as public institutions.^ But certain it is that A^oka gave for 
the first time a public character to the systems of treatment, 
which ultimately led to the founding of hospitals in India, 
say, in the time of the early Gupta emperors/ The Chronicles 
of Ceylon freely speak of the hospitals and maternity-homes 
founded in the island by its noble rulers, who emulated 
evidently the fame of ASoka. 

The Buddha was in complete agreement with the earlier 
religious teachers when he stressed the importance of such 
works of public utility as the laying-out of parks and flower 
and fruit gardens, the planting of shade-trees, the sinking of 

4. The point is fully discussed in Inscriptions of Asoka, II, Appendix* 

5. Barua, Asoka and His Inscriptions, Pt. I, pp, 259-60. 

6. This fact is clearly borne out by the earlier Chinese pilgrim Fa— 
Hien who observes The heads of the Vaisya families establish houses 
for dispensing charities and medicines. All the poor and destitutes in the 
country, ... ... and all who are diseased go to those houses, and are provided 
with every kind of help and doctors. They examine their diseases. They 
get the food and medicines which their cases require ; and when they ar» 
made to feel at ease, and when they are better, they go away of them- 
selves.'" James Legge, Trans, p. 79. 
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wells, the excavation of tanks, the construction of watering 
and resting places, and the like on the part of the noble-minded 
and virtuous householders. The performance of these meri- 
torious deeds was popularly believed to be the means of going 
to heaven,^ Both the edicts of Asoka ( R. E. II, R. E. Ill ) and 
Buddhaghosa's Commentary on the Anguttara Nikdya attest 
that when this w^as made a part of the state-business, the high 
officials were required to carry it out along with their usual 
administrative duties during anusarhydna^ meaning tours of 
inspection. The importance of the works of public utility 
mentioned by Buddha and A4oka continued to be emphasized 
in the religious and popular literature of India. The state 
and the citizens co-operated throughout in the matter, and the 
tradition of piety was fully maintained also under the Muslim 
rule. As a necessary part of the civic duty, the British govern- 
ment, too, has fostered it all along. Here ASoka is fully 
justified in stating that the public works as monumental acts 
of piety ( dhamma-thambhdni) formed the time-honoured tradi- 
tion of the former rulers of India who had reigned in the long 
past and during many hundred years. Clear traces of them are 
abundant even in the remains of the Indus Valley civilization. 
The continuity of the tradition is proved by the recorded 
benefactions of several kings, both pre-A^okan and post- 
A^okan, notably those mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscrip- 
tion of Kharavelaand the Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman 1. 

The Brahmanical creed of istdpurtam consisted also in the 
practice of charity and hospitality and the performance of 
Vedic sacrifices, rites and rituals. As for the sacrifices, 
Asoka’s opinion went against the performance of those which 
involved the slaughter of animal life and were accompanied by 
the convivial social gatherings and musical and other entertain- 
ments fraught with moral danger and risk (R. E. I ). This 
opinion which was in accord with the Buddha’s view of life has 
been upheld in later religious literature of India, notably in 
the Bhagavad Gltd in which the pursuit of knowledge {jndna^ 
^ayayajna)is^xeiitxxtdi to all other forms of sacrifice or 


7. Samyutta, I, p. 33, 
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pursuits of life. Barring certain primitive religions, and 
Saktism, Judaism and Islam among higher religions, there is 
no other religion in which the precincts of the temple of 
worship or the hall of prayer are besmeared with the blood of 
the animal victims of sacrifice. The Great Epic story of king 
Rantideva’s killing of two thousand cattle every day for the 
sake of his proverbial hospitality during the Indian lent came 
to be divested of its cruel aspect in its later narration in the 
Bhagamta Purd^a, The evidence of the Shdnda Purdna 
goes to prove that a Neo-Vaisnava form of Bhagavatism was 
successfully upheld in the country of Chola by Visnudasa in 
the third or fourth century a. n. as against the pompous 
and costly Epic Vaisnavism abounding in acts of sacrificial 
slaughter of life, slaughter in the name of hospitality, social 
entertainment and worldly popularity. 

The convivial gatherings and musical and other entertain- 
ments offended the^moral consciousness or pricked the con- 
science of Asoka in so far as these were indulged in the name 
of religion and they ran moral risks. His cool judgment led 
him, however, to recognize the purely aesthetic and educative 
value of some of them, and to say that there were samdjas and 
samdjas, that some of them were of such nature and form that 
they might be approved of as good, while most of them were 
objectionable and faulty. There is no denying the fact that 
in making an exception to the general rule, A^oka distinctly 
kept in his view the popular religious demonstration of the 
acts of piety, ^virtue and merit through the visual repre- 
sentation of the joyous and vivacious life of the gods in 
different kinds of heaven, all anthropomorphic in their origin 
and conception. This demonstration marked the consumma- 
tion of all ceremonial and artistic preparations for a 
grand religious festival designed to call forth and to call 
into play all the higher emotions and spiritual elations at 
the sight of the processional march of all .things and beings 
regarded as holy and divine in the care-worn and otherwise 
dull and monotonous world of common mortals. 

The question still is— Did this form of popular religious 
festival bearing all the above features exist before A^oka ox 
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was it introduced on the ‘faultfuF socio-religious gatherings 
of earlier times ? This important issue arises on the ne^ 
ground now gained after the agreed abandonment of the old 
ground of discussion which rested on the correctness oi 
Vincent Smith’s interpretation of Anoka’s statement — hheru 
ghoso aho dhammaghoso ( R.E. IV )— as meaning “the rever- 
beration of the war-drums has become the reverberation of the 
law’’. Mr. C. D. Chatterjee, Reader in Indian History, 
Lucknow University, stands for the A^okan novelty of the 
thing used as means of promoting the cause of piety and 
elevating human nature, while I myself claim its pre-A4okar 
popularity. The main clause of Anoka’s statement in R.E. 
is ; “But to-day by the King’s practice of piety his sound oJ 
the ( festival ) drum has become the sound of the ( doctrinal 
instruction”, and the subsidiary or explanatory clause is thai 
that which could not be achieved in the past, during man] 
hundred years, by the festival method was achieved in hh 
time by his instructional method. Chatterjee drives a thii 
wedge into the argument by his possessive construction o 
Anoka’s statement — Asti pi tu ekachd samdjd sddhumatd Devd 
nathpiyasa, forgetting the fact that in such a literary idiom as 
this the instrumental construction of the sixth case is un 
unavoidable — “There are, however, certain social gathering 
deemed good by the Beloved of the gods,” i. e., “good ii 
the estimation of the king”. To accept Chatterjee’ s viev 
is to assume that all the previous samdjas of India wen 
full of faults in Anoka’s eye, which is irreconcilable witl 
Piyadasi’s frank admission that former kings, too, sincereb 
desired to see the people grow sufficiently with their growtl 
in piety ( P.E. VII). All that is claimed by A^oka in both thi 
Edicts ( R.E. IV, P.E. VII ) is the greater effectiveness o 
his instructional method {dhathmdnusathi). That A^oka’ 
word dhammaghosa ( sound of the doctrine ) connoted nothin] 
more nor less than. his instructional method is equally eviden 
from the duty assigned in the Dhamtnapada Commentary to : 
dhammaghosaka functioning as a human agent for the announce 
jnent or proclamation of the principles of piety. The Pal 
narrative clearly explains why the services of elephant-riders 
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elephant-trainers, horse-riders, chariot-masters, and Brahman 
teachers were in requisition in the matter of Anoka’s public 
proclamation of piety (M.R,E., Ye). If any historical fact 
can be elicited from the Pali Canonical description of the 
pompous chariot-drive to the Nandana Grove,® it is that the 
processional chariot-drive of the king of the gods had formed 
a distinct feature of the Indra-festival ( Indra^-maha ). The 
sequel contains indeed an allegorical description of the 
illuminating dharma-^ydtrd as a Buddhist substitute for the 
infatuating ratha-ydtrd of Indra and other popular gods,- — the 
vimdna-dasand of Anoka’s R. E. IV along with other displays 
of divine forms. Chatterjee’s opinion would have been quite 
appropriate if it were directed to the popular Buddhist 
method, or even to the Buddhist description of A^oka^s 
dharmaydtrd to the sacred spot of the Bo-tree, 

As for the Edicts of A^oka, no such fact can be gleaned 
from them. His own description of the dharmaydtrd (pilgri* 
mage) to Sambodhi ( R.E. VIII ) goes to create altogether a 
different impression. It may nevertheless be conceded to 
Chatterjee that although the effectiveness of the festival 
method was underrated by Asoka, he, too, followed it in 
practice as a means of magnifying the glory of his Buddhist 
faith. The relic- processions, each led by a royal personage* 
are depicted unmistakably in the coping of the Bharhut railing* 
precisely as on the Sahchi gateways. The Tooth-relic proces- 
sion of Ceylon has been an annual festive affair with the 
Buddhists of the island from the reign of Kitti-Siri-Megha- 
vanna (a.d. 362-89). An eye-witness to this was Fa-Hien® 
who noticed a similar Buddhist religious festival and proces- 
sion also in India. Some such things are associated with all 
Hindu and Jaina idols ; the car-procession of Jagannath of 
Puri and that of Par^vanath in Calcutta are well-known. 
Mr. Chatterjee has sought to bank on the Buddhist Vimdna- 
stories. But it may be pointed out that the physical appear- 
ance of the various gods and goddesses in their respective 

8. Samyutta, I, p, 33 ; Barua and Mitra, Prakrit Dhammapada, 
Mahavega. 

9. Leggl, Fa-Huftt P. 105, 


10. Ibid, p. 79, 
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mmdnas or chariots are not dissociated from “the sound of 
the drum^’ which is symbolical of vocal and instrumental 
music added to dancing, acting, and other jovialities. 

The shaping influence of Anoka's example is clearly per- 
ceivable also in the process of development of the purely 
religious architecture of India and Asia. The remains of the 
two buried cities of the Indus Valley hitherto exposed to view 
comprise residential buildings, public baths and a few sepul- 
chral structures, and nothing that might be taken for a sanc- 
tuary or temple. The Vedic Aryans were acquainted with the 
grandeur of palace architecture, the tombs of the warrior 
heroes, and the simple structure of their fire-altars. Even the 
two magnificent cities of Persepolis and Pasargadae built by 
the genius of the powerful Achsemenian emperors of Persia 
abound in palaces and sepulchral structures, and assign just 
a minor place to the fire-altars from the point of view of 
architecture. There is a good literary evidence to prove that 
the city architecture of Ancient India included the abodes 
{mtihuni)^^ or temples of the gods {demyatandnif^. The inscrip- 
tion of Kharavela testifies to the existence of such temples in 
the country of Kalinga. Their existence all over India was 
noticed by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang in the second 
half of the seventh century after Christ. But of what kind and 
shape were those age-old popular shrines or temples ? 

We find that each city or town had a yaksa shrine at each 
of its four main entrances and one in its centre. These 
ancient shrines of the guardian demi-gods are represented in 
the sculpture of Bharhut as tree-shrine with some sort of a 
terrace at their foot. It seems very likely that the terrace 
itself served as the pedestal for a standing statue of the pre- 
siding deity. It is not unlikely that in certain instances the 
statue was placed inside a crude type of structure or beneath 
a structural canopy or shed.’^ The same as to the shrine of the 

11. Digha^ II, p. 87, 12, Hathigumpha Inscription. 

13. The Pali Nikdyas speak of a tamkita-mancha ( Tarp-shaped or 
farmer *s watch-tower-like structure ) as the shrine of the demi-god Ajakala. 
Samyuttat I, p. 206; SdraUhappakdsinli I, p. 232. The Jaina Antagadadasao 
refers to the temple of the yak§a Mudgarapapi which was the ancestral 
shrine of a rich gardener’s family* 
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Nagas and other dreaded, benevolent or malevolent gods and 
■demi-gods, goddesses and demi-goddesses. In the case of 
tree-shrines, the personality of the tree over-shadowed the 
structural element, the crude product of human skill. The 
naiural objects were mostly totems. The stupas erected in 
earlier times as round-shaped mounds passed as sepulchral 
structures without any artistic importance of their own. 
Accidentally at the Buddhist hands they acquired a symbolical 
character and meaning. The hermitages built by the sages as 
ideal religious and cultural homes in the wood in the midst of 
delightful natural surroundings had nothing but a leaf-hut or 
straw-thatched cottage to show in the centre. When these 
were succeeded by the Buddhist vihdras or dramas as the ideal 
seats of learning, the leaf-hut was sought to be replaced by 
a grand mansion-like edifice ideally conceived. Even this,, 
in so far as its purpose goes, had a residential construction, 
something palatial in its conception. As borne out alike 
by the evidence of early Indian literature and by that of early 
Indian sculpture, the palace architecture of India had for 
its heavenly prototype Indra’s Palace of Victory ( Vaijayanta^ 
prdsdda ) with the circular and pillared Council-hall provided 
with a domeshaped roof. Each city had for its artistic 
landmark a strong and tall wooden pillar firmly posted in 
the ground at the main gate. 

So long as Indian craftsmanship was guided by a purely 
imitation theory of art {devaiilpdndm anukrtiK)^ it was able to 
produce nothing better than dolls, toy elephants, toy horses 
and toy carts.'^ The same remark holds true of the terra-cotta 
-examples from Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. Even the trecj 
animal and other representations on the Indus seals appear te 
have been based upon the same imitation theory of art in spite 
of the vigour and virility of their expression. The play oi 
symbolism and expressionism is noticeable in the statuary ar1 
of the Indus Valley, but it is yet far from reaching up a higl 
standard of art considered as a tangible expression of sublime 
human thought and refined imagination. . 

14. Aitartya Brahmana, VI. I. 

BV. IX-3 
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Since Buddha propounded his idealistic theory of art, 
claiming a work of art as the actualisation of an idea conceived 
in the mind,'® and the ideal of the Universal Monarch actively 
functioning under, within and for the sake of the impersonal 
imperium of the Dharma, A^oka appeared in India as the first 
emperor to proceed with his direct personal experience, deep 
conviction, energy, method and means to give effect to both. 
Though in Buddha’s opinion the Universal Monarch and the 
Tathagata were entitled as human personalities to one and the 
same kind of funeral and sepulchral honours, the former as an 
earthly personality faded away before the latter as a divine or 
religious personality.'* It was no longer the case of the 
BrShmana scholars approaching the reigning monarchs as the 
seekers of truth for the sake of higher knowledge. In the 
altered position the reigning monarchs began to bend their 
heads low in obeisance to the supreme religious personality 
of a Master and it was they who humbly approached the latter 
for enlightenment, consolation and guidance. A4oka, too, 
caused to be built in the heart of Pataliputra a magnificent 
royal palace, which astonished the earlier Chinese pilgrim as 
a piece of work done by the spirits employed, and not by 
human beings. '' But A^oka did not labour under the selfful 
creative ideology of the Mughal Padshah Shajahan to leave 
behind an inscription, claiming, "If there be a paradise on 
earth, here it is, here it is ! His was not the imperialistic 
boast and self-conscious mundane glory of Darius and 
Xerxes that are manifest in their palace and sepulchral 
architectures, and in all of their sculptures and decorative 
designs. All the available examples of their art and archi- 
tecture bear clear traces of the legacy of the art-tradition 
of the Assyrians, the Babylonians, and the Chaldeans. 
Nor was the spirit of A4oka the spirit of the Pharaohs ol 
Egypt pining for the continuance of their physical existences 
through the embalmed mummies inside masked coffins in 
the protected chamber of the tent-shaped pyramids ; nor was 


15. SariiyuUa, III, p, 151; Atthasdlinl, p. 64. 

1,6 Majjkima Nikdyat II, pp. 118-125, 17. Legge, op-cit:, p, 77. 
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it the spirit of the Scythian and Ahom rulers desiring to 
be attended in the other world by their queens, servants, 
horses and elephants buried alive with their corpses in 
vaulted sepulchres. Here is an enlightened ruler, rational, 
human and earnest in all his being, in whose own mental 
attitude “he was not the master of the land but just a 
servant of it, not the creditor but just a debtor in his best 
endeavour for fulfilling his obligations”. In that spirit, 
indeed, he caused the rock-cut caves to be made, the dharma- 
rajikas or stupas to be built with the stone-pillars or monoliths 
as their ensigns. Similar ensigns were put up also to mark 
off the sacred spots visited and honoured by him in course of 
his pilgrimage. He wanted all of his palace and family, all of 
his relations, officers and subjects — all including himself, .to 
work towards the same end ( R. E. V ), each individual being 
the full credit for his or her benefactions (Queen’s Edict). 

The way thus shown and the example set were greatly 
effective. The subsequent history of India amply shows that 
the different religious foundations, including educational and 
charitable institutions and religious shrines, were as much the 
products of individual charities as of co-operative or joint 
efforts and sacrifices. The very same phenomenon is notice- 
able in the post-A^okan history of Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia, 
Indonesia, China, Tibet, Central Asia, Korea and Japan, and 
other countries of Asia that came within the sphere of India’s 
cultural influence. One may mention the activities of king 
Kharavela as an instance in point, Kharavela started his 
kingly career by thoroughly repairing his capital city. He 
caused a great royal palace to be built at the cost of thirty- 
eight lakhs. He did all within his power to please his^subjects. 
The excavation of the Orissan caves was the joint work of 
himself, his queens, sons, officers, and others. His greatest 
achievement in the annals of religious architecture was the 
magnificent temple which was erected at the cost of seventy- 
five lakhs and which seems to have stood as the prototype of 
all later temples of Orissa. The result, on the whole, is that 
each country has come to have a religious edifice, whethei 
a stupa or temple with its towering height and tapering head, 
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for its outstanding landmark; it has overshadowed the tree- 
shrine of old. It has at the same time surpassed the palaa 
and sepulchral architectures by its art and spiritual appeal 
In other words, humanity has triumphed over external nature 
extolled by the ancients as the work of divine artmanshif 
(devasilpa)i and spirituality over earthly human personality. 



RULES OF WARFARE IN EPIC INDIA 

By Prof. U. C. Bhattacharjee 

The people of whom the Indian epics ( the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata) speak were mainly Ksatriyas and Brahmai^s. 
In the Ramayana, no doubt, we find monkeys and Raksasas 
occupying very prominent places. But they too, were of a 
fighting race whether human or otherwise. And in the Maha- 
bharata, the chief figures are all Ksatriyas. The Brahamanas are 
there in both the epics occupying a peculiar position : They 
take little active part in the events of the stories; but never- 
theless, by their advice and instruction, by their ability to form 
organisations and groups, by their spiritual pre-eminence, by 
their diplomacy and sometimes even by their intrigues, they 
wield a considerable influence on these events. As we go 
through the narrations, it seems that the whole population of 
the country consisted mainly of these two important castes* 
Other castes were no doubt there, but they little affected the 
life of the country : they quietly pursued their inferior 
avocations and lived a life of perpetual subordination and had 
few opportunities or abilities to make their existence felt in 
the public and political life of the country or to thrust them- 
selves upon the great historical events. 

The country itself was divided between cities and hamlets 
and the population into two main sections — urban and rural. 
And the urbans were mainly the Ksatriyas and the Brahmins 
were, mainly rural. As between these two divisions and sec- 
tions, the whole web of the epics is woven. These two higher 
castes intermingle freely and influence their lives immensely. 
But nevertheless two slightly different ideals are kept alive — 
the Ksatriya or martial ideal and the Brahminical or spiritual 
ideal. Sometimes there was a blending of these ideals; and 
sometimes we find even conflicts between them. For instance, 
Ksatriyas and Kings who were more war-like than the Brah- 
mins were prepared to tolerate — who, i. e., were aggressive 
and assertive and disrespectful towards Brahminical rights 
and privileges, were, naturally enough, violently opposed by 
the Brahmins. Such a Ksatriya, it seems, was Duryodhana, 

'i'j 
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the King of Hastinapura. On the other hand, a Ksatriya 
who was milder in temperament and more respectful towards 
the Brahmins easily found powerful support among members 
of that class. Such, it seems, was Yudhisthira. Sometimes we 
meet also with clashes between the two castes, e. g. in the 
story of Para^urama. On the whole, however, it seems that the 
two classes acted more in unison than in divison. We may 
remember the story of Rama going out to defend the Brahmins, 
under Visvamitra. Ultimately, therefore, the difference 
between the moral ideals of the two classes was not so sharp as 
might be imagined at first sight. On the other hand, though 
a conflict of ideals is easily detectable in various descriptions 
of the heroes of the epics, still the ideal that survives is a 
common ideal for all. This ideal is typified in Yudhisthira 
in the Mahabharata and Rama in the Ramayana. 

But as the military classes dominated the political life of 
the country— and also its social life— and as wars were frequent 
enough — it was but natural that ideas of right and wrong in 
war had to be frequently canvassed. And even in those wars, 
the more spiritually minded section of the population, viz. 
the Brahmins, were also profoundly interested and sometimes 
even took active part ; so it was to be expected that these 
ideas underwent a process of softening and liberalisation. 
They were much more humane than was possible elsewhere in 
similar circumstances. The epic mind was very critical of 
war events and their propriety. Ideas of fairness were very 
much advanced — and in some respects they were as high as 
even the^modern mind can conceive. 

War always means killing of men by men; but the diffe-* 
rence between civilised and savage warfare lies in the method 
and the extent to which this killing is allowed to go. In war, 
sufferings are inevitable ; but difference between one kind of 
war and another lies in the extent of this suffering. Damage 
to property and capture of the enemy are also necessary con» 
sequences of war : but in them, too, differences are possible 
as between civilised people and savages. When a people with 
advanced moral ideas goes to war, it will inflict on the enemy, 
minimum loss of life, minimum suffering and minimum damage 
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to property. Tor instance, among savages, mntilation of the 
dead bodies of the enemy is quite an ordinary affair. We do 
not expect it among civilised people. Cannibals would even 
eat up the dead bodies of the enemy; but in a civilised war, 
we expect a decent disposal of the dead bodies, no matter 
whether they were enemies or not. If we consider the battles 
of the epics, with these differences in our mind, we shall pro- 
bably find that their wars were quite as civilised as ours. Not 
that violent passion could not be roused in their breasts nor 
even that they could not occasionally go to savage lengths in 
the infliction of death and sufferings to their enemies, but the 
general ideas of fairness were against such excesses and enligh- 
tened public opinion of the time would even condemn them. 

( a ) Women and Children in war : 

In modern warfare, women and children are regarded as 
non-combatants and they are not made war-prisoners. In epic 
India, however, we find that women were regarded as legiti- 
mate war-booty. When an enemy was defeated, there was 
nothing wrong in capturing his women-folk. What exactly 
became of them after such capture, is not difficult to imagine, 
though we Have not always any explicit information as to their 
fate. Not only could women be made captives after a war, 
but when enmity existed between two individuals, families 
^r tribes, it was considered perfectly legitimate for one to kid- 
nap and forcibly take away the women of the other. This was 
obviously part of the very general law of capture, according to 
which capture was one of the most honourable means — fora 
.Ksatriya at least — of securing a wife. . If capture of women 
was not reprehensible in peace, there was no earthly reason 
why it should be so in war. And it is no wonder, therefore, 
that we find even the wives of relatives being captured in this 
way. Thus in Mbh iii. 266, we find Jayadratha, a relative of 
Yudhisthira but inimical to him because of his quarrel with 
Duryodhana, trying to forcibly take away Draupadi, wife of 
Yudhisthira. As to the general capture of women of the 
enemy, we have examples in iii. 241 where Duryodhana’s 
women were captured by a Gandharva and also in xvi. 7.* 

^ The references are to the Calcutta (Vangavisi) edition of the M^habharatSa 
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But although women were legitimate war-booty, it was 
considered undignified to strike a woman. Not that women 
could never be struck : if she were an aggressor, it is hardly 
believable that she would be allowed to carry death to her 
enemies unhindered by them. It seems, however, that owing 
to the rigidity of caste-ideas and ideas of duties, it would 
hardly be permissible to a woman to take to arms at all. 
Public opinion would certainly not encourage it, even if it 
were tolerated at all. So we have not many instances of a 
woman aggressor. But when a woman was an assailant, she 
was dealt with in the same manner as a man, only with less 
hardship, if possible. Thus in Ramayana iii. 18., we have 
Surpanakha, the sister of Havana, attacking Rama’s wife. The 
attack was repulsed and that woman’s ears and nose were cut 
off. But at the same time in iii. 34. 11, we are told that this 
aggressive woman was not killed forthwith -because she was a 
woman and killing a woman was a sin, even in war, it seems.- 
So her life was spared . 

As a rule, therefore, a woman’s life would not be taken 
if it could be spared. But other physical injuries would be 
inflicted on her if she happened to be the aggressor. This 
appears to have been the general rule. But there were those 
respect for woman-kind — or was it compassion and pity 
— went higher : and such men would not soil their hands by 
striking a woman, even when she happened to be the assailant. 
The underlying principle of honourable warfare was that it 
must be between equals. In single battles, it was insisted on 
more systematically — so much so, that the combatants in a single 
combat were expected to fight with exactly the same weapon 
and under the same conditions. Now, that being the principle, 
and it being generally believed that a woman was always 
unequal to a man, no high-souled warrior would ever stoop so 
low as to strike a woman under any condition whatsoever. 
That was not all. A neuter or a eunuch or a hermaphrodite 
was not man enough. He was, so it was thought, nearer a 
woman than a man. He, too, therefore, was beneath attack by 
self-respecting warrior. A great warrior, a noble Ksatriya 
*who had confidence in his arms — would not condescend to fight 
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with a woman or with such a half-man. Such a warrior was the 
great Bhisma, In Mahabharata we find him refusing to use 
his arms against Sikhandi, because, according to a current 
story, which he believed, Sikhan<^ was a hermaphrodite and 
thus was not masculine enough to deserve battle with him* 
Whether this attitude was complimentary to the fair sex or 
not, is a different question. Such a question is involved in 
all the abundant praise that has been showered upon chivalry* 
The ‘ new woman ’ of o.ur age would probably resent such 
attitude towards her as implying an inferiority in her. But 
that is a different story. Respect for women is still a laudable” 
virtue ; and that virtue, so far as war was concerned — was^ 
developed in Epic India. 

As to children, we have not got any clear instance of 
their direct connection with any war. But it is obvious that 
children are physically incapable of participating in a battle : 
and the moral sense even of epic times would be shocked if 
children were slaughtered in war. In Mahabharata X. 5 and 6, 
and also in other places, we have rules of honourable warfare 
enunciated. We are told, for instance, in X, 5. 11* et 
seq. that men in sleep, men without arms and riders without 
horse, men who have surrendered, etc. should not be attacked. 
Again, in X. 6., 21., we are told that no weapons should be 
employed against cows. Brahmins, women, etc. There is no 
specific mention of children in these lists. But the lists are 
only indicative and by no means exhaustive. Besides there 
■are terms in the lists which may well cover children also, e, g*. 
those in fright should not be attacked, we are told. This may 
easily include children. Mbh. V- 36. 66. says : — * ‘Brahmins, 
cows, kinsmen, infants, and women and those whose bread 
one has eaten and also those who have surrendered, may not 
be killed, ’’ ^ 

But from the general tendency of these permissions and 
prohibitions in war, it is clear that age in itself was not a 
necessary factor for consideration. A vigorous young man 

* Avadhya brahmaiga gavo jnatayali ^isaVa^i striyafe ; 
ye$am cannani bhunjita ye ca syu^i saravagata^”* 
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who showed fight certainly deserved it, though a trembling 
-adult would rightly be regarded as beneath attack. The only 
persons who would be entirely excluded from the arena of 
war on account of age were infants — i.e., those who could not 
possibly wield arms and understand their significance. All 
•others, irrespective of age, were legitimate targets of attack, 
provided always of course that they were combatants. In fact, 
we have instances of men of all ages actively participating in 
the battle of Kuruksetra. There children’s children were 
fighting against their grandfathers. 

This then was the general rule about the position of 
women and children in war. It is confirmed by the most 
glaring exception recorded in Mahabharata X. In that chapter 
we are given a horrid description of the havoc done to the 
>camp of the Pandavas in a night attack by A^vatthama, a 
warrior of Duryodhana’s party. It was a night attack— attack 
on persons in sleep. That itself was a wrong. Then, again, 
it was an attack on unarmed persons— another wrong. Besides 
it was an attack on a crowd which included women ( Maha« 
'bharata X.8. 23 and 30) and must have also included children. 
The attack is not justified. It was admittedly against the 
accepted principles of warfare (X. 5. 18). It was planned 
nnd conceived in despair and carried out in a fit of anger. 
•The hermaphrodite, Sikhandi, whom Bhisma would not strike 
-even when he was attacking him, was killed without warning 
■and in an unarmed state in the course of this attack. And it is 
conceivable that in an indiscriminate slaughter like this, 
•children also must have been butchered. But this exception 
only confirms the rule. 

ijb) Who were combatants ? 

This leads us to the question ; who were combatants in a 
war ? i.e. against whom was a war legitimate ? Who could be 
fought against and who could be made to suffer from the 
exigencies of war — be wounded, maimed and killed ? — against 
whom could arms be used ? The obvious and most natural 
answer would be that those who fight may be fought against. 
This was true in epic India also, but only in a limited degree. 
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For, although an enemy could always be restrained, it was 
considered unchivalrous to inflict death on all enemies. If a 
woman were an assailant, surely her powers of mischief must 
be curtailed. She could be maimed and mutilated, as Surpa- 
nakha was. But to kill a woman ; — well, that was a sin. 
Similarly to kill a Brahmin enemy was regarded as a sin. Not 
that Brahmins were not killed : — Drona and several others 
were Brahmins and were killed in the great battle. That was 
because they had waived the prerogative of a Brahmin by 
taking to the profession of arms which was a Ksatriya’s 
occupation. But otherwise, ordinarily, a Brahmin was not to 
be killed in war. 

So was a woman. We have some recorded instances of a 
woman being an assailant in single combat, at least, but in all 
those cases we are reminded that it was wrong to kill a woman. 
{vide ante ^ thoi case of Surpanakha). A Ad as resembling a 
woman, a hermaphrodite or a eunuch also was considered un- 
worthy of death at a notable warrior’s hands e.g. the case of 
Sikhandi. So were children to be considered non-combatants 
as a rule. 

But the most important rule in this connection was that 
when an enemy laid down his arms and sought shelter, even 
though it might be for the time being, without necessarily 
surrendering himself and without declaring cessation of enmity, 
he was not to be treated as an enemy. He was not to be 
molested, certainly not to be killed, even though he might be 
one’s deadliest enemy. On the other hand, he was to be given 
all protection against his other enemies and was to be helped 
in other possible ways. This must be regarded as a magni- 
ficent idea of chivalry. An enemy was an enemy — a combatant 
— only so long as he was armed against you and had declared 
his enmity towards you. And he ceased to be a combatant the 
moment he laid down his arms or said that he was not fighting 
you. For this plain reason, when your enemy goes to sleep 
you cannot fight without waking him up and if your enemy has 
no weapon with him, you cannot honestly attack him until he 
is armed and armed like you. The point of honour was that 
not only should your enemy be armed but he must be armed 
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exactly like you. To have any special advantages in military 
equipment against one’s enemy and then to fight him, was 
considered unfair warfare. 

Of course, exceptions were there. But according to the 
generally prevalent ideas of honourable warfare, combatants 
were only those who were equals — in sex, in age, in caste and 
in military equipment. Any differences in any of these 
particulars would tend to make the fight unfair. For men to 
fight against women, for war-proof adults to take up arms 
against inexperienced and inapt youths or boys, for a Ksatriya 
to battle against a member of the other castes and for one 
fully accoutred to challenge to battle an enemy without 
sufficient equipments, — all these would be regarded as unfair 
warfare. These would be regarded almost as fighting a non- 
combatant. 

(c) Points of honour in war : 

The Ksatriyas about whom we are speaking had a highly 
developed sense of honour in war. Whatever other defects 
they might have in their moral habits, their war morality does 
not appear to be at all defective for people of their time... and 
might even compare favourably with the latest developments 
in our war-ideas. It is even permissible to say that in some 
respects their war morality was superior to ours of the present 
age. Of course, in saying this we should not forget the great 
and important changes that have taken place in methods of 
warfare since then. Without going into technical details of 
the military science, we may just note some facts which are 
relevant for our purpose. In the first place, in modern war- 
fare, the combatants seldom come to close quarters. Thanks 
to the great range of modern weapons, an enemy can be hit 
from a long distance. This means that one can never be sure 
as to the part of the body where he hits his enemy. Another 
important factor of modern war is the mass attack. We do 
not have single combats between great military leaders nOw. 
There is no man to man fight. But what happens today is 
that a disciplined and organised mass of men are mobilised 
together and set upon another similar mass. In such attacks, 
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obviously, no one knows who hits whom and in which part of 
the body. In bayonet charges or cavalry charges, this is 
exactly what takes place. 

But in ancient times, in the times of which we are speakings 
a battle always took place at very close quarters, always within 
talking distance. It had to be so, because the range of the 
weapons used was very small. We almost always find the 
combatants talking to each other, using provoking andlabusive 
language, and calling upon their rival to surrender on pain of 
death, before the weapons are hurled. And although each 
leader was guarded by a host of soldiers, these leaders would 
always try to come to grips with each other, while their atten- 
dants were fighting among themselves. This nature of war 
resulted almost invariably in a single combat between one 
military leader of one party and another of the other party. 
This is so amply illustrated in the great war of the Maha- 
bharata, that examples are hardly necessary. Thus Bhima 
killed Duhsasana, Arjuna killed Drona and Bhisraa, in a man- 
to-man fight. While the fact that Abhimanyu was killed by 
several people attacking him at the same time, has been 
severely condemned. 

These differences in the conditions of warfare would 
necessarily imply some differences in moral valuation also* 
For instance, in modern war there is no point in insisting 
that striking below the belt is wrong, when you have to strike 
your enemy from a distance of a mile with a rifle bullet,. 
Modern warfare thus exonerates conduct which was repre- 
hensible to the ancients. But inspite of these differences, it 
will appear that the people of whom we are speaking had a 
high sense of honour in war. And in some cases they behaved 
better than the moderns in similar circumstances. Let us 
now consider some specific points. For this purpose we have 
to refer to some of the more significant duels and battles. 

(i) In Mbh. ii. 25., we have an interesting incident— the 
killing of Jarasandha, King of Magadha. He, we are told, was 
a powerful King who had subdued and captured many of the 
neighbouring kings. It was part of Yudhisthira’s policy as 
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directed by Krsm to kill this man and release all his captive 
kings. These would naturally become allies of Yudhisthira, 
who would then be in a position to carry out his plan of 
Rajasuya. 

Now this King Jarasandha commanded a vast army. It 
was thus thought inadvisable to declare open war on him. 
The only way to get rid of him was, therefore, to challenge 
him to a single combat. For this it was necessary that the 
combatants must come close to each other. Krsna, therefore, 
went to Magadha with Bhima and Arjuna. Disguised as 
Brahmins, these three effected their entrance into the palace, 
found themselves face to face with the king and after some 
conversation, declared their identity and challenged him to a 
duel with any of the three he pleased. The king chose Bhima 
as his antagonist, had a fierce duel — mainly wrestling— with 
him and was eventually killed. 

This incident illustrates an important principle of war. 
As Jarasandha himself declared : ” If there was an army to 
fight, an army must fight it; a single man could be met by a 

single combatant two by two and three by three, ^ jointly 

or severally, as the parties desired ( Mbh. ii. 22, 30 ). 

There are certain facts in this case which should be care- 
fully noticed. The three stalwart Ksatriyas, Krsna and his 
companions, smuggled themselves into the house of the king 
of Magadha. They had no army with them, not even body- 
guards. They challenged the king to a single combat with any 
one of them. The king agreed and invited death on himself. 
He certainly had his guards near by ; his army was within call; 
he was in his own house, surrounded by his own men. He 
could easily mete out condign punishment to the intruders. 
We can easily imagine what any individual — not to speak of 
a king— rwould have done today in these circumstances. But, 
obviously acting in accordance with the time-honoured prin- 
ciple that for a Ksatriya to refuse to fight when challenged to 
do so, was an act of cowardice, the king of Magadha preferred 
the path of honour to that of safety. And when honour was 
at stake, the consequences did not matter. 
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( ii ) The practice of duels and single combats of which- 
there are many instances in the Mahabharata, was based on a 
theory of personal courage and sense of honour which was 
peculiar to the epic age and is unthinkable in modern times. 
It appears to be regarded as a universal right of an enemy to- 
demand a specific kind of fight and to have this demand 
respected. In Mbh. ix, 32., we have a re-iteration of this 
principle. There the story is told how Duryodhana having; 
his entire army either annihilated or scattered in all directionSj, 
fled from the field of battle and concealed himself in a lake. 
After a vigorous search, he was discovered by the Pandavas and 
challenged to a fight. At first he shows some hesitation, but 
when eventually he agrees to fight he argues that as he is alone 
and without any soldiers to help him, he cannot possibly fight 
against an array of warriors. Besides, he has ho weapons with 
him worth mentioning and no chariots or other conveniences* 
To this Yudhisthira, his rival, replies that he may be given any 
of these conveniences and any weapon he may choose; and he; 
may also choose his antagonist with whom to measure his strength 
and thereby either to win or to die. The dialogue between the 
two is very interesting. “ It is not fair says Duryodhana,. 
“ that one man should fight against many ” (si. 12). .But imme- 
diately after he bursts out in an angry exclamation that single- 
handed he would fight them all together. Yudhisthira compli- 
ments him on this out-burst of heroism but readily conceded 
the principle that he may select his weapon — and also his an- 
tagonist — and may fight his chosen foe alone. And it is further 
agreed that he need not overcome them all in succession : if 
he wins against the one he selects he will be declared the 
vanquisher of all and be accepted as the victorious king: These 
principles being agreed upon, Duryodhana then declares hiar 
intentions. He would not accept any weapon or equipmenf 
from his enemies. He had a club with him which would suffice 
as his weapon; and he would fight on foot (without any chariot).^ 
Any one of Yudhisthira’ s soldiers who was willing to encounter 
him under these conditions, was his antagonist. Of course, 
he was alone and unsupported and if they so wished, they 
might all attack him simultaneously and crush him. But it 
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would be a sight for the gods to see him so killed. To this, 
Yudhisthira retorts that it was rather Duryodhana's party that 
refused to recognise the principle that unequal fight was un« 
fair. How else could so many of his valiant warriors lead a 
combined attack on poor Abhimanyu and kill him? So far, 
however, as he was concerned, Yudhisthira would make all 
reasonable concessions. A helmet was given to him and an 
armour, too ( IX. 32. 63?). And only one of the five brothers 
would give him battle and if he was victorious against this 
one, he would be declared as the winner of the two parties 
and the earth would belong to him. 

Now, here in these conversations we have an enunciation 
of the higher principles of warfare. In a later chapter (ch. 58) 
we are reminded by Krsna that it was needless generosity on 
the part of Yudhisthira : Duryodhana did not deserve it 
In the first place, it was not necessary to hunt out Duryo- 
dhana. He might well be left alone in his self-imposed exile 
and be allowed to spend his last days in obscurity, unhonoured 
and unsung. And if he was hounded up at all, it was easy to 
capture or kill him and have done with the last of the enemy 
once for alL But all this display of generosity and leaving 
things again to the chances of war, was sheer bosh. * 

Yudhisthira is thus denounced for his foolishness ; but no 
one can call in question the righteousness of the principle he 
lays down. 

And inspite of this disclaimer, it is granted that any other 
course would not be in accordance with the higher principles 
of war. Only, such a course would be justifiable against 
Duryodhana, because he was a dishonourable man. It was 
unjust in the abstract but justifiable on the principle that 
y?ickedncss was the proper weapon against wicked men. As 
a matter of fact, inspite of the concession made by Yudhisthira, 
other irregularities were there. And although in the specific 
case before us, viz. in Bhitna^s encounter with Duryodhana, 
some of the canons of nobler warfare are not respected, yet, 
the very fact that an attempt is made to justify these breaches, 

* I’abmddMrnc^a mabaUdiiatma-rSjasya . 
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{ e. g, tha stroke on the knee ), shows that the practice was the 
other way { ch. 59 ) ( cf . also ch. 63. si. 9 etc ). We are, there- 
fore, left with the conclusion that according to epic way of 
thinking, an honourable war required that the enemy should 
not be surprised; he should be warned and called upon to 
defend himself; he should be given equal facilities, in arms 
and equipments and other conditions. He should be fought 
single-handed if he was alone. And even in mass attacks, each 
to one was the correct principle of attack. In a modern war, 
a king or a military leader in Duryodhana’s position would 
be at once declared vanquished and, if possible, he would be 
captured, exiled to a St. Helena like Napoleon or allowed to 
flee to a neutral country like the last Kaiser of Germany, and 
nothing more would be necessary. That Yudhisthira refused 
to regard himself as victorious or the war at an end, until his 
principal enemy was killed, shows the difference between 
modern times and then. 

In the above anecdotes, we have examples of what should 
he done in war. There are other incidents to illustrate what 
should not be done. 

(iii) The fact that ultimately epic war resolved itself into 
single combats of some kind or other, necessitated stricter 
regulations about the mode of attack than now. As we have 
pointed out before, when enemies fight at long range and 
deliver mass attacks, very few regulations regarding the nature 
and manner of the blows can really be effective. But when 
fighting is at close quarters, it is in such regulations* that the 
sense of honour of the people exhibits itself. We had such 
regulations in the days of chivalry in Europe and we had them 
in epic India also. ‘Striking below the belt’ is a classical 
expression of what was regarded as wrong in war. We have a 
recognition of this principle in the battle between Bhima and 
Duryodhana as described in IX. 58. It was a club-fight and 
according to the recognised regulations of such fight, striking 
below the navel was wrong. By striking Duryodhana on 
the knees, Bhima broke this rule and acted wrongly. Krsm’'s 
elder brother, Balarama, who happened to be accidentaliy 
present at this duel, was extremely angry at this breach of rule. 

BV. IX-4 
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But Krsna with subtle logic and cynical statecraft justified it, 
(ch. 60). His chief argument was that a Ksatriya’s chief 
virtue was to keep his vow, Bhima had taken a vow that he 
would break Duryodhana’s knee-joints in battle and by 
keeping this vow he had only acted in the right way. This 
pseudo-ethics ( dharma-cchalam IX. 60. 23. ) of Krsna did 
not satisfy his brother who left the place in disgust, expressing, 
in the nature of a curse, the opinion, which may now be re- 
garded as the world’s opinion, that the conduct of the Pandavas 
would rightly condemn them as crookedfighters, while 
Duryodhana must be given the credit of fighting with clean 
hands^so far at any rate as many of these rules were 
concerned, 

(iv) ‘Many against one’ — as we have already pointed 
out before, was an unfair mode of attack. In the battle against 
Duryodhana, the principle was conceded. But in fighting 
Abhimanyu, Duryodhana’ s party violated this principle. 
Several soldiers struck Abhimanyu simultaneously and we are 
definitely told that it was unrighteous.* And this attack has 
been condemned in several other places in the Mahabharata 
also and still rings in the popular condemnation of Duryo- 
dhana. 

(v) Among other ideas of right and wrong in war we may 
note that attack without notice was considered wrong. Night 
attack-attack from a place of concealment, attack without de- 
claring oneself — i. e,, any kind of attack which was not clear 
j^nd straightforward, was regarded as wrong. During the 
great battle, every day as soon as night fell, hostilities ceased 
and the parties repaired to their respective camps to rest, to 
tend to the wounded and to prepare for the next day’s fighting. 
And hostilities would not start again without blowing conch- 
shells and bugles and other instruments which was an obvious 
warning to the enemy. In vi. 120, we are told that when 
Bhisma fell in battle and was lying on a bed of arrows, it was 
evening and the parties cried halt to their soldiers. The 
hostilities ceased for the day. And then all great chieftains 

♦ ** nai§a dharmo mato hi nab ( vii. 4S, 21 ), 
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from both sides repaired unto Bhisma to pay him their homage 
and to express sympathy. The leading warriors of the con- 
tending parties met each other by the side of Bhisma’s bed, 
forgetting for the moment that they were mortal enemies. 
This is an evidence of the high sense of honour in war. And 
in vii. 76, et seq.^ we have detailed description of how the 
nights and mornings were spent by these warriors. It would 
appear from these descriptions that, so far as these parts of the 
day were concerned, there was not much difference between 
life at home and life in camp. Armed guards were of course 
placed at the entrance of the camp during the night and each 
warrior slept with weapons by his bed-side ( vii. 77 ). But an 
attack during the night was as a rule never apprehended. 
And in the morning they found time to say their usual prayer 
and also to pray for success during the ensuing battle before 
they actually engaged in it. The kingly pomp was maintained 
as far as practicable. There was the morning music to wake 
the king up. There were dances also and songs. And having 
risen from bed, the king would have his luxurious bath with 
scented water poured out from golden jars. Then he would 
dress and receive learned Brahmins in audience and listen 
to their counsel, receive their benediction and bestow gifts 
on them. He would then witness auspicious omens, such 
as well-dressed damsels, flower-wreaths, fire and gold etc. 
All these formalities being over, he would come out of the 
inner part of the camp, meet his warriors and gradually the 
elephants will begin to roar, and sounds of conch-shells and 
bugles would start, and this would be the signal for the 
battle ( vii. 80 ). 

Though this seems to be the usual procedure of warfare, 
yet when excitement ran high, these rules were not always 
observed. For in Mbh. vii. 179. et seq. we have a long narra- 
tion of a furious battle between the two parties which ran far 
into the night. The night was pitch dark and friends could not 
be distinguished from foes. But the parties were in the thick 
of the fight and hostilities could not cease at that stage. Lamps 
were held aloft and weapons were hurled. The lamps were 
not bright enough to make faces known. They called each 
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Other by name and heard the names shouted by the other side 
and struck accordingly ( vii. 170. 36 et seq . ). ; 

In the Ramayana VI. 44 (Kumbhakonam Edition) also we 
have the description of night battle. And in the same chapter 
Indrajit, Ravana’s son, overpowered Rama and his brothers 
from a place of concealment. From these it seems that the 
rules of war were better developed in the time of the Maha- 
bharata than that of the Ramayana. Besides in the Mahabharata 
the wars were mostly between clans and tribes equally 
civilised. But the wars of the Ramayana were wars between 
men and sub-human races ( or Raksasas and monkeys ), or to 
put it in the language of modern times, they were wars bet- 
ween races or tribes in varying degrees of civilisation. It may 
be compared to a modern war between whites and coloured 
people or between Europeans and Afridis or Africans. This 
probably accounts for some of the differences in the canons 
of correct warfare in the two epics. In any case the above 
instances from the Ramayaija are rather exceptions which con- 
firm the rule. Physical courage was valued, but not duplicity. 
Brainy people in war were regarded as unworthy of the pro- 
fession of arms. What would now be considered good tactics 
in war were rather at a discount in those days. Curiously, 
however, the righteous side in the great war — viz., Yudhi- 
sthira’s party, was more guilty of duplicity and diplomacj 
and dishonourable tactics than the other party. In IX. 60! 
Bhima’s tortuous methods of warfare are strongly con- 
demned by Balarama. “Having killed the straight fighter! 
Duryodhana, by unrighteous methods, Bhima will be knows 
to the world as a dishonest warrior”. ( St. 24 ) 

And in X. 5 . 1U12, we are given a list of those who should 
be spared their life In war. “Killing persons in sleep is 
unrighteous and is never approved. Similarly, those who hav< 
been deprived of their arms and are devoid of chariots and 
horses, and those who declare “ I belong to you ”, those who 
request shelter, those whose hair is untied (i. e. whose head 
is unprotected ) and those who have no conveyance to carrj 
them— should, not be killed”. 
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Again in X. 6., we are told that no weapon should be 
used aginst cows, Brahmins etc. This list includes women, 
weak men and men with organic defects, sleeping men and 
frightened men and also mad men. In VIII. 90-91, we have 
a discussion as to whether an enemy can be struck when his 
chariot is out of order and he has to attend to it. Though 
for previous dereliction on the part of the Kauravas, the 
principle was not respected in the case before us, it seems 
to be agreed that such attacks were not right. 

The leading ideas that emerge from these discussions are : 

(i) an unarmed person, even though he may be one^s 
enemy, should not be attacked. 

(ii) one who surrenders himself is entitled to safety and 
protection. 

(iii) when an enemy has taken refuge with you, may be by 
mistake, he is entitled to safety. 

(iv) an enemy in sleep and in fear, should not be attacked. 

In Mahabharata VI. 1. 27-32, we have a summary of the 
conventions which were expressly adopted by the belligerents 
in the field of Kuruksetra : and this may also be regarded as 
the summary of the international code of war-ethics of those 
times. 

“When legitimate fighting ceased, the parties must be 
friends to one another. 

“All encounters must be between equals as far as possible 
and there shall be no deceit. 

“ Words must be responded to by words alone. 

“Any one going out of his party’s army should not be 
attacked. 

“A charioteer should be met by charioteer and an ele- 
phant-rider by an elephant-rider ; a horse-soldier by a 
horse-soldier and a foot-soldier by a foot-soldier. 

“Men shall strike men similarly armed and no attack shall 
begin without warning and there shall be no attack on one 
who is trusting and does not suspect an attack or is tired. One 
man should not be attacked by many and those who seek shel- 
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tets are running, have no arms and no armour, should not be 
attacked. Drivers of chariots, load-bearers and carriers of 
arms should not be attacked, nor the drummers or buglers/’ 

id) Courtesies in war : 

In Mbh. VI. 43, just before the great war began, we find 
the two opposing armies arrayed in battle order in close 
vicinity. All were in war mood. The word was to go forth 
and the fight was to begin. Just in these circumstances we 
find Yudhisthira leaving his army, going alone and unguarded, 
with folded hands, towards the army of his enemy. He had 
left behind all his military accoutrement and was going on 
foot* His brothers and a few others naturally follow him and 
try to dissuade him from going too near the army of the 
opponents. They are anxious for his safety. But he is not to 
be dissuaded. He goes unarmed and naturally no one would 
dare to strike him under these conditions. He goes straight 
to the elders— his own relatives—grand-uncles, uncles, tutors 
and others— and courtesies to them. He goes to Bhisma, he 
goes to Drona and he goes to several others. He bows to 
them, seeks their blessings and begs their forgiveness for 
having to fight against them, and asks their permission. 

It is a pathetic exchange of greetings : 

Yudhisthira says to Bhisma : “ O mighty warrior 1 I invite 
you to a fight and we shall fight against you. Give me the 
permission, father, and thy blessings, too. ” ( St. 37 ). He 
approaches others also in the same vein and is complimented 
on the goodness that he had shown in this way. The elders 
further added that if he had failed in this etiquette of honou- 
rable war, they would have cursed him. Now that he had not 
been found wanting in good sense, they would wish him well, 
though they could not but fight against him. 

This expression of courtesy was necessary, because there 
were on the opposite side persons who were entitled to his 
respect. And it is only to those that he repairs and shows 
courtesy. He does not address the others who were his equals 
in rank and status, e. g. his cousins. We are reminded in this 
connection that such had been the practice with decent people 
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among the ancients ( St. 23-24. ). Nclw the possibility of such 
exchange of greetings in the field of battle, just when the fight 
was about to start, exhibits a phase of ancient warfare which 
we may rightly admire. Dealing blows to a person who is 
entitled to your respect is an act of sacrilege and ample apolo* 
gies must be rendered for such acts, although the act cannot 
be always avoided. We have another such instance in Mbh. 
V. 182, where the story is told of how Bhisma had to fight his 
own teacher in arms viz., Para^urama. Para^urama was 
entitled to Bhisma’ s respect on two grounds : in the first place, 
he was a Brahmin and so belonged to the higher caste which 
was as such entitled to honour. Secondly, he was Bhisma’s 
master and gave him lessons in military science and was thus 
also entitled to honour. When, however, a battle between 
the two became inevitable, Bhisma got down from his cart and 
saluted his master before throwing out his missiles against him, 

(e) Death of the vanquished and method of killing i 

In modern enmities, a vanquished enemy is not neces- 
sarily killed. Just as in society the death penalty is reserved 
for some of the most heinous crimes against it and is meted 
out rather sparingly in modern times, so, in warfare also we 
expect in this age that loss of life should be the minimum 
possible. And it is an understood principle of warfare, that 
if an enemy can be captured, he should not be killed ; and if 
he surrenders, his life should be spared. Of course, there 
are no other sanctions behind these practices except world 
opinion. Yet, as a rule they are observed. But exceptions 
also are there. After the great European war in the first 
quarter of this century, a section of the public in England and 
her allied countries raised the cry of ^ Hang the Kaiser and 
the proposal was seriously mooted to have him tried by an 
International Tribunal and hanged, if he was found guilty. 
If this had happened, it would have been a case of killing a 
vanquished enemy'. A royal enemy is always a fruitful source 
of future trouble and, even though vanquished, it is often 
considered unsafe to let him live. That was perhaps the logic 
behind the agitation against the Kaiser. But lesser enemies — 
soldiers of an opponent — when captured, are, according to 
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modern practice, allowed to live. It must be admitted at the 
same time, however, that when war fever seizes a nation, 
it does not always scrupulously adhere to the maxims of 
higher morality. During and after the world war that has 
just ended, we have heard woeful tales of wanton murder. 
And after the war, there have been many cases of trials for 
war crimes and men have been hanged for such. 

In ancient times also, in Epic India, we mean, the prac- 
tice seems to have been the same. An enemy who surrendered 
was usually spared his life. That was mainly because 
surrender implied admission of defeat and it also implied 
that the conquerer was the master of the conquered. But 
from the nature of ancient warfare, it followed that it was 
almost always a fight to the finish. And hence we have not 
many accounts of captives or war prisoners. And after the 
great battles of the epics were over, very few survivors were 
left. When, however, the enemy allowed himself to be captur- 
ed, he was spared his life, Th^t seems to be the usual prac- 
tice. But in Mahabharata HI. 270.46, we have a categorical 
statement that an enemy who steals your wife or robs you of 
your kingdom, should on no account be spared. He should be 
killed. But inspite of this statement, as a matter of fact, even 
in the case before us, such an enemy was spared his life — 
though because of other considerations. It is clear, however, 
that if he were killed, public opinion of the time would not 
have disapproved of such action. 

We cannot say that modern weapons of killing are less 
barbarous than those of ancient days. Arrows and javelins and 
axes'.and clubs etc. were far less horrible as weapons than the 
various kinds of bullets used in modern war, the different 
bpmbs, the asphyxiating gas, the mines, electrified wires 
and so forth. Yet there is a sense in which a modern war 
is more civilised. It is that in these wars the striker and 
the struck never know each other. That makes some dif- 
ference in the mentality of the striker. The horrors and suf- 
ferings are not less to-day; but we look upon our wars as 
more humane in this respect that, as far as possible, the 
striker is spared the spectacle of the blood gushing out of 
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the wounds that he has inflicted. And in this way, he is 
spared the possibility of developing a thirst for blood, which 
is so frequently evinced in savage warfare. No modern 
soldier would be capable of drinking the warm blood of his 
enemy as Bhima did ( VIII. 83 ). No modern soldier would 
crdinarily be capable of tearing asunder the body of his 
victim in the way in which Bhima ripped the body of Jara- 
sandha ( II. 24). The horrors of modern war are not less, yet 
the brutalising effect of these on the minds of those who 
fight is perhaps very much less. The difference is not diffi- 
cult to imagine. It is the same as between a butcher and a 
big- game shooter. 

There were important differences in the conditions of 
war. But whatever the cause may be, the fact was that, in 
some respects, ancient war had a more brutalising effect on 
the soldier than modern war. 

(/) Care of the wounded and the dead : 

The care of the wounded and the dead is one of the tests 
of civilised war. In the epic age, obviously, there were no red 
cross societies and other similar institutions, nor were there 
any organised ambulance corps. But it must be said to the 
credit of our forefathers that they were sufficiently civilised 
to take all reasonable care of the wounded and the dead — as 
far as was possible under the prevailing conditions of war in 
their time. There were no doubt, occasions when, like other 
duties, this duty also was neglected ; but instances are quite 
plentiful to show that men of the time were fully aware of it. 

The first important fact that we should note in this con-* 
nection is that, as a rule, the night was kept free to look to 
the wounded and the dead and to mature plans for the next 
day’s battle. This rule, like other rules in other times as 
well as in the epic age, was sometimes violated ( Ram. VI. 
44. Mbh. X ). But, as we find in the Mahabharata, generally 
this was the rule (Mbh. VI. 49.55. etc. ibid. VII. 15. etc. ). 

The first great wounded in the battle of Kuruksetra was 
Bhisma. The combined care of the parties with which he 
was protected is remarkable. It demonstrates the high moral 
sense of these people in war. When Bhisma fell, the day’s 
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battle was practically over ; and having called their troops to 
their respective tents, the leaders of the two contending 
parties went together to the bed-side of the great hero. He^ 
we are told, had control over his death and decided not to die 
until the sun was on its northward journey. The arrange- 
ments were that he should continue to live lying on his bed 
of arrows till after the winter solstice. In any case, he lay 
mortally wounded and needed care and attention. This care 
and attention was profusely bestowed on him by both sides 
including his enemies in war. He wanted a support for his 
head ; this was promptly provided him by Arjuna, the man 
who vanquished him (VI. 120). He wanted pure drinking 
water : this also was procured in a naysterious manner by 
Arjuna (VL121). So scrupulously was the bed-side of 
the great hero respected that even women could visit him 
where he lay ( VI. 121 ). 

In XI. 26-27 and also XII. 42 and also elsewhere we are 
told that to all the dead in war, the last rites of the departed 
were performed with proper ceremony. The customary offer- 
ings were made. The sons and wives of the departed were 
given all facilities for showing the last honour to the dead and 
to those who left no sons or wives, these offerings were made 
by their next of kin. In this way, irrespective of the party to 
which he belonged, each Ksatriya had his ^raddha or last rites 
properly performed. So far as cremation was concerned, it is 
conceivable that when a large mass of dead bodies accumul- 
ated in the battle field, cremation of each dead body by itself 
might not be possible. In IV. 24. 7, we have an example of 
how a large number of dead bodies were disposed of in one 
funeral pyre. This, however, is a matter in which even our 
age with its numerous contrivances and appliances has its 
diflSculties and has not been able to overcome the necessity 
of mass burial or mass cremation. But whether dead bodies 
were burnt individually or collectively, the religion of the 
time demanded that those killed in battle should not be 
denied the last rites to which one who died naturally was 
entitled. It was a strong Aryan instinct that the dead bodies 
should be properly disposed of and we have one of the finest 
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tragedies in the Greek language — ^the Antigone of Sophokles,* 
based on this idea. In Mahabharata XI. 26, we have a detail- 
ed description of how keenly painful the possibility of wild 
animals feeding on the dead bodies was felt to be and with 
what promptitude and with what show of respect these were 
disposed by the winning party. 

All these things show the deep religious convictions that 
permeated the lives of these warrior tribes. But though in a 
certain sense their treatment of the wounded and the dead in 
war bespoke a high state of civilisation, there were dark spots 
on it also. For instance, in IX. 65, we have the story of 
Duryodhana’s death. His knee-joints were broken and he 
lay bleeding, uncared-for, writhing in agony in a pool of 
blood and giving out intermittent shrieks of pain. It must 
be regarded as a slur on Yudhisthira*s party that this royal 
enemy was left in this condition in a wilderness. 

ig) Cruelties in war : 

No war is free from cruelties. Inhumanities, barbarities, 
needless display of bloodthirstiness — all these come inevitably 
in the wake of war. However high we may set our ideal, even 
modern age is not absolutely free from these cruelties in war. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that in an age far removed from 
ours, barbarities of the worst kind made their appearance in 
war. We may refer to one or two such instances in the 
Mahabharata, 

In VIL 191, we have one glaring case of barbarity. We 
are told there that after Drona had fallen in battle and his 
soul had departed from his body, a soldier from YudhisthiraV 
party, a close relation of his, ran up with a sword in hand and 
chopped off the head of the old veteran of eighty-five, and the 
severed head was thrown across the lines to the place where- 
Duryodhana’s soldiers stood. This was undoubtedly a deed 
of barbarism. But the saving feature of this incident is that 
it was not intended by the party of Yudhisthira as a whole. 
It was the misdeed of one individual and he did it disregard- 
ing the protests ot his own leaders. 

Again in VIII, 83, we have the story of Bhima drinking 
the warm blood gushing out of the chest of DuMasanaj, 
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Tipped open by him. It was a ghastly spectacle beyond doubt. 
And the fact that Bhima gloats over the deed and takes pride 
in the sort of vengeance that he had wrecked on his enemies, 
makes it uglier still. In IX. 59, we have another instance of 
cruelty verging on barbarity. King Duryodhana had fallen 
in battle ; he was lying half-dead on the ground and there 
■was absolutely no prospect of his getting up again. Between 
him and death there was only a brief span of time. While he 
was lying in this state, Bhima, Yudhisthira’s brother, to whose 
credit belonged the final victory over the enemy, went upto 
Duryodhana and kicked upon his royal head. This was 
:absolutely unjustifiable. After all, Duryodhana was a close 
cousin, a crowned king and on the whole, an honourable 
enemy. To treat him like that when he was dying ! But 
against this act of semi-savagery must be set off the kingly 
generosity of Yudhisthira described in the same chapter. 
He forbade Bhima do what he did : went up to Duryodhana 
and apologised to him for his brother’s misconduct and 
sympathised with him in his fallen condition and regretted 
the series of events that had led up to his fall. 

Inspite of these and similar savageries which one may 
meetjn the epics, we must say that, on the whole, war in’epic 
India was not less humane than in modern times. We are of 
course not speaking of the means of alleviating suffering. 
These were obviously far less developed then than now. 
The science of medicine and surgery was yet in its infancy. 
Apparently, therefore, the alleviation of sufferings in war 
which these sciences can effect was not possible in the days 
of the epics. Besides, organisations like a Red Cross Society 
were also not thought of in those days. But they were 
ceftainly less necessary than now. The conditions of war— 
the means and methods of inflicting sufferings— are different 
now and are far more effective than before. The conditions 
of ancient warfare were such that no such organisation for 
giving first aid to the victims of war were really called for. 
But even admitting that these things were wanting, we cannot 
say that the ideas of right and wrong in war were yery much 
less developed then than now. And it is after all these 
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ideas that really matter. If a peolpe consider the adoption 
of certain means in war wrong, then that is a test of their 
humanity in war. And judging according to this standard 
we shall certainly find the ideas of propriety and impropriety 
in war were not less human in epic India than now^ 
Attack without warning, attack from a place of concealment^ 
attack on an unarmed enemy were definitely considered 
wrong. Not that a wrong was not done by any soldier. 
That is too much to expect of any age. But public opinion 
regarded such attacks as wrong. This shows the high mora- 
lity of the epic » people. In these respects, modern war is 
less fair than epic war. 

But there is one respect in which modern war has become 
much fairer than old wars. It is in the fact that modern war is 
an operation primarily intended to defeat the enemy and not 
to destroy him. And hence attempts are always made to 
avoid unnecessary loss of life and property. It is mainly due 
to two factors. First, now it is countries that fight each other 
and not individuals, and second, inter-national relations are 
so developed and complicated now that the destruction of one 
country, even its complete economic ruin, will have a reper- 
cussion on other countries also and will adversely affect 
even the victor countries. So a vanquished country is not 
annihilated. Its population is helped to a rehabilitation; its 
industries are reorganised ; and its economic resources are 
allowed to develop. All this is done primarily in the interest 
of the victor; but indirectly it helps also humanity as a whole i 

In epic times, however, war was between one individual 
and another — a king and a king : and a mere defeat was not 
sufficiently effective, surrender or capture of the enemy was 
elusive, and even the destruction of the enemy's army was 
not enough. For, if the chief enemy was not finally disposed 
of, he might easily gather together another army and be a 
source of danger again. This is why Duryodhana was run 
down to death in the Mahabharata and Ravana in the Rama- 
yana could on no account be allowed to live. The same is 
true of other minor quarrels also in the epics. Whatever may 
be the causes, this difference between 6pic war and war 
in modern times remains. 



VIKRAMORVASIYAM ACT IV 

By Dr. S. S. Bhawe 

I N.B.— The following abbreviations are used in this paper : — 
K. = Kalidasa 
Ram. =Ramayana of Valmaki 
Vik. = Vikramorva^iyam. 

Where the use of these abbreviations appeared to make a 
particular sentence clumsy, they are dispensed with. The 
Stanzas in Act IV of Vik. are referred to without my particu- 
larisation : e. g. 4. 8-27 stands for Vik. IV. 8-27 and so on. ] 

Though the poetry of Kalidasa has received the best 
attention of ancient and modern critics, a detailed study of 
his plays from a purely dramatic point of view is yet a 
desideratum. Thus Sten Konow’s “Das Indische Drama*’ 
concerns itself with bibliographical, historical and other 
details as is natural to a volume in “The* Encyclopaedia of 
Indo-Aryan Research”. Sylvain Ldvi’s “Le Th^toeTndien*’, 
regarded on all hands as literature of high order by itself, 
is accessible to only a few and does not deal with those 
aspects of dramatic criticism, which are contemplated here. 
Finally Dr. Keith’s “Sanskrit Drama” does not contain much 
by way of a strict and d||:ailed dramatic criticism. Even in 
recent Indian books on K. viz. that o£ M. M. Prin. V. V. 
Mirashi (in Marathi) and of Prof. Jhala (in English) no special 
attention is paid to the dramatic valuation of K., especially 
because the books are intended more or less as introduction 
to the life and works of the poet. To study, therefore, the 
plays of K. either from the point of view of the “Bharata- 
natyaSastra” or to evaluate them in the light of the dramatic 
canons of the'^est would prove quite fruitful. As a sort of 
an humble attempt* in that direction it is proposed in this 

1. Of course, it must be mentioned here that some critical work 
•attempted from this point of view has already appeared. Prof. B. K. 
rThakore in his excellent paper 'Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra : a Study* 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol, XI, No. 1. Supplement Pp. 1-43 ) has 
.offered a study of the play largely from the dramatic point of view. Dr. V* 
Raghavan <^ers a study in characterisation in his paper " Women Charac 
tors in Kalidasa’s plays”, ( This list obviously is not exhaustive, j 
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paper to examine Act IV of the ‘‘Vikramom%am’' from a 
strictly dramatic point of view or in other words, to evaluate 
it as a stage success. 

There are some important reasons for choosing just Vik. 
IV for such a treatment. In the first .place, the excellence of 
the fourth Act of the ‘*Sakuntala^^ has been so much ap- 
preciated on all hands that many other equally beautiful scenes 
from K, pass unnoticed. To the present writer it appears 
that a study of Vik. IV may not only prove its own dramatic 
excellence, but it may even help to remove certain settled 
opinions like “... tatr^pi ca caturtho’nkah” etc. ( referring to 
the “Sakuntala’* ). And such a point of view need not appear 
to be solitary. An old German Indologist Alexander Von 
Humboldt is of opinion that in the forest scene (Vik. IV) 
Kalidasa has succeeded in presenting ‘'the most beautiful 
poetic creation that any age has ever brought out’’.^ It is 
true that Humboldt, in his remark, pays a compliment to the 
poetic and not to the dramatic excellence of the act ( though the 
original German passage appears to suggest that Humboldt 
meant not simply a poetic creation but a poet-author's 
creation ).® Further, Prof. Hillebrandt is of opinion that the 
“Urva^f is the most perfect creation of Kalidasa, from the 
artistic point of view. He says that from the point of view 
of pure poetry and that of delineation of human emotions, 
the “Sakuntala" is most excellent, but regarding dramatic 
technique, the "Urva^i’’ is most artistic and its highest point 
is reached in the separation scene in Act IV. 

To translate Prof. Hillebrandt’s remarks, 

“In it ( i. e. Act IV ) the poet’s faculty of creation, in all 
the spheres of art, viz. mu«ic, poetic and dramatic, has 
reached its highest point”/ Of course, there are some 
opposite opinions also. Prof. Mirashi in his Marathi book 

2. A. V. Humboldt, Kosmos II { 1847 ) 117, quoted by Prof. Hille- 
brandt in his ** Kalidasa ” ( p. 88, foot-note 121 )♦ 

3. The original words quoted are../* Kalidasa hier geschaffen hat* 
zu den schonsten dischterischen Erzeugnissen the word used is * dis- 
«hterisch ’ and not * poetisch ’ which would mean only poetical. 

4. Prof, Hillebrandt, “ Kalidasa Breslau ( 1921 ) P. 87, 
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on K« says# in the 4th act the King is represented as 
expressing sorrows from beginning to end in about the same 
manner. No other sentiments (Rasas) are used to heighten the 
pathetic ( i.e. Karuna Rasa ); hence the act becomes tedious.'’^ 
All the same in view of some of these opinions about the 4th 
Act it would indeed be worth our while to determine how far 
it actually deserves the praise bestowed on it by Humboldt 
and Hillebrandt and more particularly to see how far it has 
really reached the height of dramatic technique* Moreover, 
the scene is unique in the whole field of Sanskrit drama, 
as it throughout presents only a single character almost 
in the same mood (as pointed out by Prof. Mirashi); and 
just for this reason it is necessary to see how far the author 
has succeeded in making it really interesting from the 
spectators’ point of view — just the right criterion to test the 
dramatic merit of the author. We, therefore, propose to 
make a detailed study of this act in order to get some insight 
in the dramatic art of K. 

In the first place K’s choice of the subject is remarkable; 
it shows his unmistakable eye for what is really dramatic. 
Like Shakespeare and Shaw he almost instinctively knew 
one secret of dramatic art viz., that the characters in a play 
should preferably be well-known figures of mythology or 
history, for, then the spectators easily understand their 
dramatic significance and the dramatist is not required to use 
special devices for that purpose. In this connection, it is 
notable that out of all the plays of G. B. Shaw, ‘‘St* Joan’’ 
with the heroine’s historical and religious background has 
become the inost popular and dramatically significant. The 
ancient Indian theorists also^ knew this well when they 
prescribed that a Nataka should be ‘khyatavrtta’ ( its^ story 
should be well-known ). The drama is essentially a spectacle 
and the spectators really enjoy it when they see on the stage 
familiar or known characters like Rama or Ravana, Antony or 
Caesar or St. Joan. Kalidasa chose Pururavas, precisely that 
character, which was the lover excellence^ handed ^own by 

5. Prof. Mirashi, “Kalidasa^' (Navabharata Granthmala No, 8' ... in 
Marathi ) P,173, The English translation is mine.* 
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SaBskrit mythology.® No lover except Rama was greater 
than Pururavas and naturally nothing could afford a greater 
opportunity dramatically to delineate the Viraha-srngara senti- 
ment than the separation incident in Pururavas-Urvasf s love 
story. In Vik*, Kalidasa has achieved dramatically what he 
has achieved poetically in the Meghadutam. And we must not 
forget that this success of his is in no small measure due to 
the very nature of Pururavas’ character. Such a scene in the 
case of Duhsyanta or Agnimitra would have been a folly and 
a failure, while it has become unique in the case of Pururavas. 

There appears to be another reason why K. was so much 
attracted by the theme of Pururavas’ love for Urvasi and 
especially by that scene of long separation in the Himalayan 
forest. Exactly a similar scene by the great poet-sage 
Valmiki has certainly become very popular in India viz.» 
the mad forest-wanderings of Rama after Sita, when she was 
kidnapped , by Ravana. In fact, as we shall presently see, 
the scene in Vik. IV has some striking similarities with the 
lament scene in the Ramayana. And there is hardly anything 
improbable in supposing that K. worked under the influence 
of Valmiki. 

But is there any objective evidence for such a hypothesis ? 
Some scholars have even doubts as to whether K. at all knew 
the Ram. of Valmiki ! Prof. C. Kunhan Raja e. g. expresses 
the following opinion on this question : 'Not only do I find 
difficulty in accepting that Rama was a great hero to Kalidasa, 
I have also a very great difficulty in believing that Kalidasa 
had known the Ramayana of Valmiki.^ But as opposed to this, 
it has been accepted almost as a certainty that Ram. had 
considerably influenced K. Mallinatha while commenting 
upon the Meghaduta, says that there is a tradition according 
to which K/s idea of representing the cloud as a messenger 

6. Cf. the various accounts, Vedic as well as Puranic, o£ the love 
story of Pururavas and Urvasi discussed by Geldner, Vedische Studien, I, 
243-265. 

7. **Shri Rama and the Raghuvam§a ” by C. Kunhan Raja, Fest- 
schrift Kane, p. 357. But the author himself further (ibid p. 361) remarks*, 
** I have only raised or suggested a problem. It is not proved ... 

BY. IX-5 
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had its origin in Hanuman being Rama’s messenger to Sita.® 
Moreover, ifris rather difficult to believe that such a repre- 
sentative of the Indian spirit as K. did not know the Ram. 
Of course, in the absence of objective evidence, we cannot 
definitely say that the Valmiki-Ram. in its present form was 
known to K. There are, however, references to incidents and 
characters from Ram. inK/s works,® and for practical purposes 
one would not be wrong in holding that K. was influenced 
by the great story of* Rama and Sita. We almost feel it 
instinctively and so far there is no strong evidence against it. 

Prof, Bollensen,^® however, is of opinion (expressed about 
a century back ) that the Viraha-scene in Vik. must have been 
suggested to K. by the Radha-Krsna episode. And, as evi- 
dence, he points out to the presence of Prakrit songs, which 
Pururavas sings along with the Sanskrit slokas. But the very 
authenticity of these songs is doubted and though Ranganatha 
( and Bollensen also ) accepts them as genuine, the late S. P. 
Pandit has proved their spurious character. Moreover, 
linguistically, the age of the Prakrit of these songs is yet a 
matter of controversy and cannot most probaly have belonged 
to the time of K, Further in the Radha-Krsna scene, it is 
Radha who waits in separation, while in our scene, it is 
Pururavas, a male, who wanders and laments and has, there- 
fore, a real parallel in Rama crying for Sita in the Janasthana^ 
forest. Further, a sloka from the present Valmiki-Ram. 
appears almost verbatim*' in the Pururavas-scene in Vik., 

8. xrfcT I 

( On the 1 st § loka ) . 

9. Cf. ^ I Uttara-Megha, 37; 

I — Purva-Megha, 1 etc. 

^ 10. ' Urwasi * — Von F. Bollensen, St. Petersburg, 1846, p. 508. 

11, Rama addressed the Prasravana mountain thus : 

^ t ?rT«r 

— Ram. 3. 64. 29, 30ab. 

The last two lines occur word to word in^Vik. IV, 27, which begin, 
howeVQT, with etc., instead of etc. By dispensing with 

forces here th“e use of Kdhu, His dramatic use of this stanza will 
be discussed further. 
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which strengthens the probability that K. has borrowed 
it from the Ram. The intentional and necessary change 
introduced by K. in the beginning of this stanza confirms this 
opinion. 

Leaving aside the question of K.’s indebtedness to 
Valmiki, though we can certainly hold that K. did know the 
story of Rama's lament for Sita, it would indeed be very 
valuable for a critical estimate of K. to see how his scene 
compares with the one delineated by the AdUKavi in the 
Ram. ( Aranya Kanda, Chapters 60-64 ). It would throw a 
great light on how K. has managed to turn a simple episode 
into a fine dramatic creation. 

The scene in the Ram. is as follows: — 

(Having killed Marica, Rama returned to the hut.) He 
saw it, terrible without Sita, like a lake in winter, bereft of 
its lotuses, it was ( as it were ) crying with its trees, their 
Sowers being faded. ‘‘Is Sita taken away by somebody, is she 
dead, or has she concealed herself (through fun), or has she 
gone to the river for fetching water or to gather flowers 
—various such thoughts swarmed in his mind. Trying hard 
to search for her in the forest, he failed; his eyes now became 
red with sorrow, and though lustrous, he appeared as if he 
were mad.'^ From tree to tree, hill to hill and river to 
river he wandered and asked questions ( even to inanimate 
objects) about Sita. 

“ Oh Arjuna ! dost thou know her? Thou wert very 
dear to her. So if thou knowest please tell 

12. In the sketch given here the Ram. text is strictly followed; many 
unimportant details, however, are dropped. It is felt that such a summary 
would facilitate comparison of the Ram-scene with Vik, IV. 

13. m 

ll —Ram. 3. 60, 10. 

It is notable that K. also has used the word Unmatta while describing 
Pururavas; cf . further — Ram. 60, 36, 37. 

14. While summarising we have dropped addresses to Bilva, Kakubha, 
etc. in the following strain : — 

qr ?5T U -ibid 60, 13 and so on. 
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Oh, Tilaka ! Since thou art a great tree sung to by bees 
( speaks to himself ) he ( the Tilaka ) certainly knows her, as he 
was dear to her. ” 

“ Oh, Asoka( thou ) remover of sorrow, please make me 
have a similar name with thee’ ( i. e. make me aioka free from 
sorrow) by showing me my beloved”.'® 

‘‘Oh Karnikara ! thou shinest well with the flowers; 
please tell if thou hast seen my beloved ; Karnikara (flowers) 
were dear to her.” 

“ Oh deer, doest thou know her, whose glances are deer- 
like ? She might be in the midst of the female-deer ! ” 

‘Oh, elephant ! tell me if she is known to thee” ... and 
so on. 

(In the meanwhile he feels as if he has seen Sita. So he 
addresses her — ) 

‘Oh Sita, why do you so run away ? I have seen you. 
Why do you conceal yourself in the midst of the trees and do 
not talk to me ? — You appear to be jokingl But why do 
you disregard me ?— Oh Laksmana, have you seen Sita ?...” 

In this way he wailed and wandered like a madman. 
Then it suddenly struck him that Sita had a madness for forest 
wanderings.'® Obviously she might have gone to a lake or 
river or dale — he thought. So both ( the brothers ) searched 
the whole forest; but all was of no avail. 

Rama then fell in a swoon; and after some time again 
began to talk irrelevantly : ‘Oh Sita, you are certainly playing 
a practical joke with me ! you have concealed yourself in the 
A^oka flowers and so I am not able to see you...’ Then he 
thought of the possibility of ( some day ) returning to Ayodhya 
without Sita. ‘How shall I now enter my chamber, void 
of Sita ? People will dub me as cowardly and cruel !'^ How 

15. Cf. I 

f ^ felf JTTK II —ibid 60. 18. 

16. ^ I 

tSTTHT I -ibid 61. 15, 6. 

17. JTTTr m I 

^ ^ SFTT 11 -ibid 62. 11. 
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ihall I be able to speak to Janaka when he will receive me 
ifter my return ? Without Sita even Heaven is a void to me; 
lence Oh Laksmana, give my message to Bharata to rule 
he Kingdom; convey my salutation to my mothers 

Rama now blames himself for his former evil and again 
jpeaks in the following strain : 

‘Oh Aditya, thou seer of truth and falsehood of what 
;)eopie have done and not done, please tell me, sorrow-stricken 
IS I am, where Sita is gone ? Oh Vayu, tell me whether she 
s taken away, dead or on her w^ay somewhere V 

Laksmana tried to console him, who now requests him to 
search for Sita by the side of Godavari. He comes back dis- 
ippointed. Now both of them start out for another search. 

Rama then asks the river Godavari about Sita; but being 
ifraid of Ravana she did not answer.^® Rama, while wandering 
vith Laksmana, constantly asked him whether he would ever 
Find Sita. 

The deer on the way appeared to look at Rama as if they 
vanted to tell him something'® and when he constantly said 
50, the deer began to look towards the South, obviously 
suggesting Sita’s way : they looked at the sky too. The two 
brothers then took themselves to the South. On the way Rama 
again questioned different trees, mountains, etc.; in the 
meanwhile, he suddenly saw some flowers, etc. fallen on the 
ground; he recognised them as those of Sita; he then especially 
questioned the Prasravana-mountain about Sita ( K. has 
actually used the Ram. ^loka in 4.27 as noted above ) and threat- 
ened it with destruction, if no answer was given. The poor 
mountain in a vray answered ( by pointing to the South ) and in 

18 - tht: TfRmf \ 

^ ^ I n 

The so-called natural fallacy here of interpreting Goda Varies natural 
silence as due to fear has a parallel in the Pururavas-scene also; cf. Vik. 
IV. 28, cf. further also Ram. 3.64, 32. 

19. ^ l —ibid 64. 16. 
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a way did not ( as it was silent ( this whole episode is 

later on concluded in the Ram. with Ramans visit to the 
wounded Jatayu, who gives him news about Sita^ which leads 
the epic narrative on to its further passage ). 

Exactly such^^ a scene is presented by K. in Vik, IV. Of 
course, it is interesting to see what changes he has introduced 
in the original Pururavas-Urvasi story ; but that would only 
be relevant, if we were to consider the whole plot of Vik. as 
constructed by him. It is suiERcient here to see the exact rela' 
tion of Act IV to the main story, as it has been developed in 
the first three acts, Act I shows the meeting of Pururavas 
and Urva^i, under very romantic circumstances. The gallant 
and heroic king frees Urvasi from the attack of demon Ke^in 
and she falls in love with her heroic saviour. The king also 
falls in love with her and Act II shows his love further 
intensifying. Urvasi pays him a visit ; but she has to go back 
to Heaven, especially to attend to her duties as an actress 
in a play composed and directed by sage Bharata. Act. Ill 
removes one difficulty in the path of the King’s amour. The 
queen Au^inari most generously gives her consent to his 
love for Urvasi, But this cannot bring back Urvasi from her 
duties in Heaven. Love, however, itself solves the problem. 
Urvasi, mad with love, while playing the heroine’s part in 
Bharata’ s play wrongly called out the name of Pururavas 
instead of that of the hero proper ! The sage-director gets 
angry with her and pronounces a curse on her whereby she 

20. iTT^ I 

11 —Ram. 3. 64. 32. 

The author of the Ram. here, as almost everywhere in this scene, has 
shown that harmonious fusing of natural and human elements, which is 
also a special characteristic of Kalidasa’s poetry as pointed out by Prof. 
A. W. Ryder, Introduction p. XX to a “translation of Shakuntala and 
other works ”, Everyman’s Library, reprint, London 1928. 

21. A comparison of the preceding sketch of the Ramayana episode 
with Vik, IV will perhaps leave no doubt regarding the striking paral- 
lelism between them. 

22. For a more detailed and critical analysis of the same see *Vakra- 
morvasiya— a study’ by Prof, K. Rama Pisharoti, The Journal of the 
Gangenath Jha Research Institute, Vol. I, pp. 123-137. 
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is to stay not in Heaven, but in the Mrtyuloka for a certain 
period ! But to love-mad Urvasi, the curse serves as a bless- 
ing, because she is able to come back to Pururavas ! The 
two lovers are now quite happy. But their permanent union 
has not been secured so far and Fate separates them again. 
Here Act IV beings. 

This separation is brought to the notice of the spectators 
by K. in a very delicate and effective manner. For that pur- 
pose he untilizes the short interlude (Pravesaka) to Act IV. 
Citralekha and Sahajanya, dear friends of Urvasi, are casually 
conversing; Chitralekha expresses great anxiety for Urvasi 
and to the inquiry of Sahajanya, she answers as follows : — 

‘‘ Pururavas and Urvasi had gone for love-sport to €hc 
Gandhamadana mountain which is the place for such enjoy- 
ment There, while sporting on the banks of the river Man- 
dakini, the king threw amorous glances at a beautiful nymph 
( Vidyadhari,), at which Urvasi naturally got irritated and in 
a fit of anger, disregarding the king’s entreaties, entered the 
neighbouring forest of God Kumara. According to a curse 
pronounced by that God a female entering it was to be trans- 
formed into a creeper! And that was the fate which Urvasi 
also had to meet. The king suddenly found himself separated 
from her.” Sahajanya blames inexorable Fate for this, and 
Citralekha describes the king’s condition as — 

“All day and night he passions in that grove 
Seeking her. And this cool advent of cloud 
That turns even happy hearts to yearing pain 
Will kill him 

The interlude ends with Sahajanya’s hopes for yet another 
intervention of Fate for a happy end and the spectators are 
introduced to the mad King wandering in a fit of sottow and 
madness, where the 4th act proper begins. 

23. Shri Aurobindo translates the original very beautifully; **0 love 
18 joy indeed, when in such spots, “Tested ... 

Vide Vikramorvasie or The Hero and the Nymph — by Sri Aurobindo 
( 2ad edition, Pondecherry, 1941 ). Further in this paper quotations 
from this metrical translation are used. 

24. Sri Aurobindo, ibid p. 76. 
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It IS very interesting to see the devices used by K. to 
make this separation scene a real dramatic success. To 
enhance the effect of the King’s viraha, it is already suggested 
that it takes place on mount Gandhamadana, where separation 
is the more painful precisely because love can really be 
enjoyed there. Similarly the cause of this separation is very 
effectively presented. In the original Rgvedic story Urva0 
leaves the king due to a very prosaic cause: she leaves because 
her agreement (sarhvid) with him is most probably over ! In the 
other accounts of the. story the causes belong more to the world 
6f fairy tales. They could not have been suitable to a drama. 
In the Ram. -scene, the cause of Rama’s mraha is Sita’s being 
kidnapped by Ravana a motifs which could hardly have any 
scope in the present case.^*^ Here, (i. e. in Vik. IV), how- 
ever, K. has made Pururavas’ character his destiny and has 
thus provided a suitable cause for separation. The king is 
over-romantic; he is attracted by a Vidyadhari even in the pre- 
sence of his beloved: his love is not steady; hence UrvaS goes 
away in a fit of jealousy and becomes a'^prey to the curse of 
Kumara. Obviously the king’s separation was well-merited. 
It has the force of almost a nemesis. And all this is so 
clear to the spectators, who have heard the subdued yet 
interesting conversation between Chitralekha and Sahajanya in 
the Prave^aka ( to Act IV ). This makes the scene the more 
effective and full of life. In the case of Rama we feel extreme- 
ly sorry for his sad fate; in the case of Pururavas we do feel 
for him yet with a little reserve; for, we subconsciously know 
why he suffers and thus the scene becomes more human. Of 
course, here too, K. uses a super-natural agency ( in this case 
the curse-ridden forest ); but whether the use of the super- 
natiiral,|#*St all permissible in a drama is a problem by itself 
and cannot suitably be discussed here. But from the normal 
spectators’ point of view, especially of those of K.’s period, 
such supernatural agencies add more to the element of 
surprise in a play and there exactly such devices gain dramatic 

25. It is to be remembered that one such incident already forms part 
of the plot ( of Urvasi being .attacked by the demon Ke4in in Act I ) and 
its repetition would be tiresome. 
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interest. K., in addition, introduces in the scene one of 
his favourite devices viz., the atmosphere of clouds, which 
is most conducive to the development of hngdra accord- 
ing to ancient Indian conventions. The suddenness of the 
king’s sepration, especially when he was in the very midst 
of the deepest enjoyment of his love — it was durdrudhci — 
now excites real sympathy especially in the midst of the 
atmosphere of the dark love-exciting clouds. 

To add to it K. uses some of his best poetry in portray- 
ing the king’s sentiments. His stanzas not only express the 
love sentiment in the most touching manner but they also add 
to the scenic effect. What Sylvain Levi says about the Slokas 
in the Sakuntala, can be said about those sung by the king 
in Vik. “Their ( i. e. of Duhsyanta and his charioteer) 
picturesque and descriptive stanzas suggest such a decor to 
the imagination, as even painting will be unable to trace 1” 

Of course, the literary excellence of these ^lokas is most 
striking; here we are chiefly concerned with their dramatic 
quality. Kalidasa has infused into his mere words such 
suggestion and such architectural beauty as give to the whole 
situationa fine scenic effect : one can well feel it as one ' 
hears them sung by a real actor. 

The king now enters, shouting against the cloud, mistak- 
ing it to be a demon attempting to kidnap Urva^i. K. here 
succeeds in showing a remarkable continuity in the king’s 
character: even when he is mad, he remembers his first meet- 
ing with Urvasi — how he freed her from the clutches of the 
Demon Kesin. The incident was deep-routed in his sub- 
conscious; and he now suspects that the same catastrophe is 
repeating itself. This illusion is very beautifully suggested 
in the very first stanza. In the Meghaduta, K. had some diffi- 
culty in making the Yaksa conceive the cloud as a messenger; 
and he actually justifies the action with his famous ft 

26. The original French given below is quoted by Prof, Ryder (ibid 
p. 104) ... ^qeurs stances pittoresques et descriptives sugg«Srent h Timagnia. 
tion un d6cor que k peinture sera it impuissante k tracer^\ — Le Theatre 
Indien, pp. 368*371. 
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But here no such attempt is necessary. 
The king is love-mad; he had already seen one demon attack- 
ing Urva^i; it is just natural that this should be his first 
suspicion when he wanders in search of her. It is thus the 
very character of Pururavas,^® which makes this one-character 
scene so harmonious, yet so full of life and movement. ' 

Now comes the main part of the king’s wandering similar 
to those of Rama. Both of them talk to Nature — animate and 
inanimate. A study of how K. has turned this situation into 
a dramatic scene would give us a real insight into his dramatic 
genius. He has succeeded in constructing such a harmo- 
nious scene (out of what merely appears to be a tedious inci- 
dent )as baffles analysis into parts; still, for the sake of dis- 
cussion we can conveniently mark out four different phases in 
this unique single-character scene, as opposed to the long 
narrative of the Ram. Firstly, we see the king talking or al- 
most raving under the influence of the cloud atmosphere 
already suggested; then, we see him addressing different 
kinds of animals, his speeches all the while giving a delicate 
suggestion about Urvasi^s beauty which obviously the king 
^ could not forget even in his madness; thirdly, the coming 
reunion is delicately suggested and fourthly, we see the 
forlorn lover actually united with his beloved. 

4. 1-7 mark the first phase. ‘The king realises that the 
demon flying with Urvasi is only the cloud with the lightning, 
1. 1 (K. indulges here in his favourite conceit of comparing 
beauty with the flash of lightning ). Obviously a search for 
Urvasi now becomes necessary; the rainy season with its long 
days makes the separation most unbearable (4. 3), But Puru- 
ravas does not forget that he is a King (4. 4) and he wants to 
command the clouds to disappear ! But, ironically enough, 
the Kadali plants, sprouting under the cloud’s influence, with 

27. Purva-Megha, st. 5. 

28. In the Ram.-scene the disappearance o£ Sita comes as a bolt from 
the blue; it has no psychological relation with the character of Rama. 
Besides, his madness also can only be attributed to his extremely sensitive 
love. K. takes here the help of the cloud-atmosphere to justify the extreme 
nature of the king’s Viraha, 
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their red flowers full of water-drops remind him of Urvasfs 
red eyes full of tears (4.5) ! Search is now the more impera- 
tive and he immediately finds a clue : Urva^i's green breast- 
garment appears to have fallen on the ground, while she ran 
away from him ; but alas ! it is only a forest green studded 
with the red rainy insects ( 4. 7 ) ! He must now inquire with 
somebody if Urvasi was seen while going away in anger ! ( As 
contrasted with Ram. we can see here how K. uses the para- 
phernalia of rain to infuse the scene with movement. ) 

Here the second phase~the addresses to objects in nature 
starts ! (cf. 4. 8-27). K. makes the scene lively by delineat- 
ing the so called '‘Unmada ^ — the king’s madness! Here also the 
king’s addresses to different animals etc. make fo^ variety 
and give excellent movement to the action ! ( The Ram.- 
stanzas, in spite of their simplicity, appear to be stereotyped, 
and without any real movement: they are a bit pedantic 
too; cf. Ram. 3,60.18 etc.). The addresses to different objects 
etc. and the devices used to show the king’s passage from one 
object to another show the working of the same genius, which 
makes the rather formal royal introductions of Sunanda to 
Indumati ( in Raghu, VI, 21-79 ) full of life, variety and inte- 
rest. We need not enter into a detailed analysis of these 
different stanzas; but they build the kernel of this unique 
scene. We do not know how far aids to scenic effect were 
contemplated by K., but this part of the scene affords 
excellent opportunities for the display of stage-decoration. 
If beautiful birds and animals like the peacock, the cuckoo, 
the swan, the elephant etc., which are the king’s addressees, 
were to be shown on the stage in their sylvan setting, they 
would certainly not fail to attract and entertain that part of 
the audience which crave for such things. Besides, this part 
of the scene — indeed the whole scene — affords excellent 
scope for histrionic talent. And all this -is accompanied by 
some of the most beautiful slokas in the Vaidarbhi mode far 
excellence. Further they are so arranged that slowly and 
slowly they leave back the rainy atmosphere of the deeper 
forest; thus, if 4.8-20 are occupied with the paraphernalia 
of the cloud such as the peacock, cuckoo etc., now onwards 
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( 4.22-25 ) the king turns to normal forest objects like the 
tree, the elephant and so on. In 4-25 he again remembers 
that he is a king and as such he addresses the elephant-chief 
( Nagadhiraja ) but he receives no answer and now he 
puts a question to the mountain ‘Surabhikandara’;^® the 
latter does not hear, it seems; so he goes further and asks 
about Urvasi with the words etc. (4-27. 

occurring with slight variation in Ram. 3.64.29,30). The 
stanza is very cleverly worded and the echo of the king’s 

•words 5FPTT (which are to be taken as 

interrogative under the influence of the so-called 'Kaku’ or 
change in intonation ) coming back from the mountain, as it 
were, fojrm an answer viz. which gives 

a delicate suggestion about the possibility of Urvasi being 
found out. It is indeed remarkable to see how K. presses 
this §loka from the Ram. into excellent dramatic service I 
the word ^Kaccit^ from the Ram. -stanza could not have suited 
when the echo had to be interpreted as the mountain’s answer 
to the king. Hence K. cleverly changes it into 
etc. which is, moreover, quite suitable to the King’s habit 
of addressing other ‘Kings’ ( cf . his address to the Nagadhi- 
raja referred to above ). 

We now come to the third phase of the scene. The moun- 
tain echo appears to free the king a little from his madness 
and be questions the mountain, “(If thou hast seen her), 
where then is she He now feels tired and comes to a 

river, which, hurrying to the sea, creates the illusion of Urvasi 
going away ! And the king prostrates himself at the feet 
of his beloved; but soon he realises his mistake. As pointed 
out above the signs of reunion are now delicately introduced. 
The king suspects that the red Kadamba flower must have 
attracted Urvasi in that direction (4-30). This is symbolical 
of the Sangamaniyamani or the red gem of union to be 
introduced presently. Wandering further the king espies 
something red (4-34), '.which he mistakes for a red A^oka 

29. In the Ram. the mountain is called Prasravana, 

30. ^ the king's actual words. 
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flower and which, being only useful as an ornament for 
Urvasfs hair, has no more use for him. But an unseen sage 
tells him to take up that ‘red thing’ which is nothing but a 
jewel, originated^’ out of the red dye used by Goddess Parvati, 
which has the unique powder of joining separated lovers.^^ 

Here moveover, K. has shown remarkable restraint in 
the use of his artistic paraphernalia. He does not show the 
union as taking place immediately. Pururavas is still under 
the influence of Unmdda- wdth a highly dramatic address he 
accepts* the jewel and, going forward, is immediately attract- 
ed by a creeper and mistaking it for UrvaS, he cries out in 
ecstacy the words mm!' and thus very 

delicately expresses his illusion about the creeper being his 
beloved (4.38). [ Incidentally, this is another of K.’s man- 
nerisms according to which beautiful ladies are likened to 
tender creepers.] And as an effect of the Sangamaniya, the 
king, while embracing the creeper, actually feels the sensation 
of having embraced Urvasi ! But still he cannot believe in his 
own senses; says he. This utterance 

of his makes the whole w^andering scene a reality— for it 
makes clear that the king still remembers the many dis- 
appointments, which he met at each step beginning with his 
first utterance ^ mx^m' ( 4.1 ). 

Further, this doubt, as to whether he actually embraced 
Urvasi or not makes the actual union, with Urva^i’s greeting 
iTfT^sfr’ the more enjoyable and dramatically 
effective ! K. is here rather too liberal in the use of his 
supernatural agency : Urvasi, though transformed into a 
creeper, had watched the king’s- sorrow and deep feeling 
for her with inward senses. This makes the union the 
more abiding, as it is so well reciprocated. 

31. Note the beautiful v?ords (^.36). 

32. Here again the supernatural is pressed into dramatic service. A's 
pointed out above the problem as to bow far it should be used require® 
independent treatment. But in this particular situation as elsewhere, it 
adds the element of surprise to the scene and the holy name o£ Parvati in 
• way assures the final union. 

33. She was 
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Really speaking the 4th act should end here- But having 
reached the crescendo, the melody cannot suddenly end, 
unless it now softens down. Hence, by way of close, a short 
explanatory conversation between the two lovers regarding 
the^story of Urvasi’s transformation into a creeper etc., is 
introduced. K., perhaps a bit artificially, creates another 
opportunity for scenic display by way of a final dramatic 
touch. Suggesting to the king to go back to his own people 
after his long absence, Urvasi, conscious of her supernatural 
powers, asks him as to what conveyance he would choose for 
the purpose. This is his desire : 

‘‘ O waft me 

Nearer the Sun and make a cloud our chariot 
While lightning, like a steaming banner floats, 

Now seen, now lost to vision, and the rainbow 
With freshness of its glory iridiscent 
Edges us. In thine arms uplift and waft me, 

Beloved, through the wide and liquid air.'’^'^ 

The curtain now falls while the two lovers are carried 
away in a gorgeous aeroplane of clouds, shining with lightning 
and rain-bow. After this, from the point of view of the entire 
plot, only one thing remains : for though this act shows the 
lovers^ reunion, the final and permanent gaining of Urvasi, 
dependent on God Indra’s will, is to be achieved in the fifth 
and the last act. 

Before we conclude, we must, however, dispose of one 
criticism against the whole of Vikramorvasiyam in general 
and Act IV in particular. The original Rgvedic legend of 
Urvasi has a tragic end; in the Rgveda she leaves Pururavas 
and tells him to remain alone. fC. has given it a happy 
end. Prof. Ryder disapproves of this and remarks “This 
splendid tragic story Kalidasa has ruined*'. Can we not 
say that this is an opinion expressed from a particular point 
of view only ? The ancient Indians never tolerated a tragedy 
— even the later versions of Urvasi’ s story have a happy end 


34. Shri Aurobindo, ibid, 93 £, 

35, Ryder,, ibid p. 119. 
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■ — and it was perhaps not possible for K. to over-ride this 
rather unsurmountable convention. Perhaps he himself 
might have believed in it too ! Prof. Ryder does not quite like 
the character of UrvasL ^‘Urvasi is too much of a nymph 
to be a woman and too much of a woman to be a nymph” j 
he observes.^® He is right. But then the Indian spectators, 
for whom K. wrote, never bothered about the difference 
betwen natural and supernatural. As in the Sakuntala, so 
here in Urvasi too, the supernatural forms one of the 
essential and irremovable elements of the plot, and we may 
blame K. for the choice of such a plot and such characters, 
but we cannot blame him for his execution, once the presence 
of the supernatural element is granted as being of the very 
essence of the story. Of course, to modern taste this con- 
stant presence of the supernatural may appear to create an at- 
mosphere of unreality. But barring that, in all other respects, 
purely from the point of view of the theatre, the fourth act 
can be pronounced to be a definite success. Kalidasa has so 
timed the scene as to make it the centre of the performance^ 
when the audience, with its respectable members still present 
in the theatre, is really in a mood to enjoy it. Besides, the 
scene gives excellent scope for song, dance and scenic display. 
The character of Pururavas as a romantic and desperate lover 
is very well brought out in the conventional atmosphere of 
the rainy season; and all this is couched in such excellent 
poetry as would, with its sheer music, its very words, hold any 
audience spell bound. The act, a trifle static at the begin- 
ning, gains in movement and life as it approaches its end. 


36. Ryder, ibid, 119. 

37, No apology is perhaps here needed if on the subject of the 
importance of poetry in a drama, a quotation from a novel by W. Somer- 
set, Maughan, who is himself a successful dramatist, is 'here given. 
Regarding Racine’s play ‘Berenice’ especially the grand verses therein, 
he says, ^'Racine knew, as few have done, how much drama is contained 
in the human voice. To me at all events the roll of those meliduous 
Alexandrines is a sufficient substitute for action ... The Razor Edge, 
p, 220. We can add, Kalidasa also knew the value of human voice 
in his f>lay; the many stanzas sung by Pururavas are not only a substitut^e 
for action, but moreover they heighten it. 
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The king suspecting the river to be Urva^i, his getting the 
union-gem, embracing the creeper, his actual meeting with 
Urva^i, their reassurance of mutual love, and their final exit 
in a gorgeous plane — all these incidents in the final stages of 
the act show the hand of one, who knew when and how to 
speed up dramatic action. This and other similar considera- 
tions show beyond doubt that K. wrote his plays not merly 
as literature but as dramas to be presented on the stage and 
when we study his dramatic technique, as revealed by the 
various devices and situations created by him to dramatise the 
unmada of Pururavas, especially in comparison^® with the 
treatment of a parallel episode by the great author of the 
Ramayana, we are in a position to appreciate the quality of 
his dramatic genius, which shines out here in Act IV side by 
side with his poetic powers. 


38. The Ramayana episode, summarized in this paper, though poetiCg 
is entirely monotonous; ( perhaps that was inevitable in an epic); while, as 
shown above, K. has presented the same in four well-marked stageSj^ 
which are a credit to his inventive genius* 



.ABDALA RAHAMANA’S SAMDESARASAKA 
AND JAYASI’S PADUMAVATI 

By Prof. H. C. Bhayani 

One interested in studying the multifarious aspects of 
the mutual cultural influence engendered by the Hindu- 
. Muslim contact during the Mohammedan period of the 
Indian History would find that the literature of those times 
was a domain in which the contact had brought forth har- 
monious results. Literature of the Hindi group of dialects 
during the fourteenth, the fifteenth and the sixteenth century 
of the Christian era reveals some noteworthy names of 
Muslim poets, mystics and romancers — Amir Khusrau, 
Mulla Daud, Kabir, Qutuban, Jayasi and others — who had 
adopted the then current Hindu literary mode, style and 
traditions in composing their works. The mystico-religious* 
poetry and love-stories of some of these writers are charac- 
teristically permeated with Sufistic thoughts and beliefs. 

Recently a work in Late Apabhrarh^a has been published* 
which allows us to push back by approximately one century 
or so, the date of the first known Muslim contribution to 
Indian literature. Abdala Rahamana ( or, to give the verna- 
cular form, Addahamana ), the author of the , beautiful low 
poem Samdesardsaka is tentatively placed, on good grounds, 
by Muni Shri Jinavijayaji about the end of the twelfth or 
beginning of the thirteenth century of the Christian era. The 
poem belongs to the class of Samde^akavyas. It is of a 
non-religious — purely literary character. Its language is a 
late form of Apabhrariisa, revealing a strong Old Western 
Rajasthani influence. Abdala Rahamana appears to have 
lived for a considerable time, if not actually born, at Multan 
( ancient Mulasthana, Mulatthanu ), for in the poem he draws 
a glorious picture of that city. 

* Jinavijaya Muni and H. C. Bhayani : Samdesa Rdsaka of Abdtdm 
Rahamana, SJS, XXII, Bombay 1945. 
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The theme of the Samdesa-rdsaka is quite simple and 
slight* Through a traveller from Multan passing througl 
Vijayanagara ( or Vikramapura, at present in the Jesulmerc 
State ) en route to Khambhaitta ( modern Khambhat, angli- 
cized Cambay), a lady sends a message to return to hei 
husband, who has since one year gone on business to Kham- 
bhat with a promise to return early, but from whom she had 
not even heard so far. The moment the traveller leaves witi 
the message, the lady sees on the way her husband, returning 
which supplies a happy sequel to the poem. 

Evidently mpralambha^ love-in-separation, is here the 
chosen subject of treatment. It is the single note in the 
poem played with multiple variations. In executing his tasl 
the poet has acquitted himself quite creditably. The poeir 
reveals some originality of conception, natural power ol 
observation, arid pointedness and vigour of expression : th< 
characteristics suggestive of no mean literary talent. Th< 
style is racy, direct, uninvolved. Skilful variation and 
blending as also the device of creating suspense have success 
fully lifted the poem above the obvious danger of mono ton) 
and insipidity consequent upon the handling of a hackneyed 
theme of very limited possibilities. 

The significant and effective employment of 22 differen 
Apabhrarhsa and Prakrit metres within the range of some 22( 
stanzas is an eloquent index to the metrical skill of the poet 
Of course, here one would look in vain for the gorgeoui 
imagery or subtle play of poetic fancy weaving a rich tapes 
try of words and ideas. But there is no point in expectinj 
such things, as the character and conception of the Sathdeia 
rdsaka do not lend themselves to elaborate or ornate artisti 
treatment. The poet himself has made it abundantly clea; 
that his is not in any way an ambitious undertaking. H( 
considers his effort more than sufficiently rewarded if th 
poem can afford pleasure to a person of average artistic sensi 
iility. And one would not find any difficulty in immediate Ij 
admitting that wjthin the modest compass of the artisti 
iorizon which he has set his poetic talent to scan, he ha 
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attained charming success. Granting his being directly in- 
fluenced to some extent by the earlier and contemporaneous 
literatures, there is yet enough in the poem to impart to its 
reader the lingering impression of freshness and origi- 
nality. 

Above all, for the second part of the poem, consisting 
of the exquisite descriptions of the six seasons shot through 
with the piercing wails of a Virahiiti, no earlier model or 
sufficiently near parallel appears to be forthcoming. Each 
season is pictured with a partly first-hand, partly conven- 
tional, selection of its striking phenomena. But the pictures 
do not consist of mere objective descriptions. Photographic 
representation eschewing blending of personal emotions is 
lifeless and has little significance for art. The depiction of 
the varying moods of nature comes to possess altogether a 
different meaning and value, when they are related to the 
mental conditions of some character. This method of treat- 
ment has also the advantage of imparting convincing rele- 
vance and unity to the nature-descriptions. In the Samdesa- 
rasaka the changing seasonal phenomena are viewed from 
the subjective angle of a lady-in-separation. Hence this part 
of the poem is but a record of the responses, of a mental 
frame, sensitive and suffering, to the periodic changes in 
nature, the effect being heightened by a sustained contrast 
with the description of the happy state of those enjoying 
love-in-union. 

Neither in the Rtusamhara, nor in the season descriptions 
in the Ramdyat^a, the Kirdtdrjunlya and the Sisupdlavadha we 
find anything so full, so living. The Meghaduta was evi- 
dently one of our poet’s sources of inspiration. But it deals 
with only one season. Later on the subject has become very 
popular as is evidenced by its tiring recurrence — mostly ia 
its variant form the Bdramdsi Kdvya, in the early Verna- 
cular literature. 

As the poet himself tells us of his fame in the field of 
Prakrit poetry, we can credit him with the authorship of 
more than one work over and above the Saindeiardsaka* 
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A poet of such remarkable achievements is bound to influ* 
ence more or less the literary efforts of his immediately suc- 
ceeding generations. It is possible to point out at least one 
probable case of Abdala Rahamana’s influence. The nature- 
descriptions ( in the Sad^rtu-vari^ana Khanda and the Ndga^ 
mati-Viyoga-Khanda) in the Padumdvatl of the well-known 
Awadhi poet Malik Muhammad Jayasi ( first half of the 16th 
century ) at several places strongly remind us of the corres- 
ponding passages in the Samdesardsaket. The difference 
between the two in scope and execution is patent, but the 
correspondence of certain ideas and expressions is striking. 
Unless we explain it away by assuming a common source on 
which both the authors of those works depended, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that in dealing with the topic in question 
Jayasi has at places reproduced his impressions of reading the 
Samdeiardsaka. Apart from the topic of the description of 
the six seasons, there are some other points of resemblance 
also. And the fact also that both of them were Muslim poets 
essaying Hindu literary types has some pertinence in the 
present connection. 

Following passages from the corresponding portions of 
the Samdesarasakci and the Padumdvatl will be found to bear 
notable resemblance to one another. 


Samdesardsaka 

L \ 

^ sa , 

My shameless husband 
did not arrive. ( 139 J ) 

I 

The loved one stayed 
abroad. (159 </) 

11 "ITf 

That rogue :of my lord 
was as ever far off. 
( 1926 )■ 


Padumdvati 

1. ^ St t 

My husband does not 
return ; he is lost 
abroad. ( 30, 7, 76) 
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gfR 

r 

Those whose husband is 
near them at home, sport 
in the streets. ( 167 a ) 

I 

Those ladies whose hus- 
band is sporting. ( 174a) 


^TR 

There was charming music 
in every home. But for 
my lot was the amassed 
misery only. ( 180 cd ) 

^ qrf|?T 

But for me alone, O 
Traveller, was fixed the 
Brahma’s Eon. ( 189rf ) 


To them whose husbands 
are at home, this season 
appears nice, (29, 5, 8 a) 
W 

^ ^ % 3r I 

Those whose husband m 
near them during this 
season feel happy in their 
hearts. (29, 8, 8 a. ) 

They are happy whose 
husband is at home, ( 30, 
4, 8a) 

Their cherished hopes 
are fulfilled whose hus- 
band is at home. (30,8. 7a.) 

3. jfrff \ 

To my lot falls the 
period of separation. (30, 
1. 8b,) 

Those whose husband is 
at home, have their che- 
rished hopes fulfilled. 
( But ) for me there | is 
( only ) separation. ( 30, 
8,7) 

qRff f 

wr ^ ^ ^ I 

The heart of the Flora is 
full of mirth. But for 


2, 
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4. 

srf ?p5i^sTf<»ira 
t^T ^t%a[5 1 

srf qrm^ off "t?!; 

€ir| ^fe’Pr gat ^r^ar i 
STf 'T’g^ Olf ^atf 
^ w?ai II 

31^ "’I 

sfw^? ?ro5 figTTvre I 
^ grSts- <11% aroi^w^' 

% 5T 53^? I 

Does not limpid moon- 
light stream at night in 
that country ? Are there 
no swans feeding on 
lotus fruits and cackling 
sweetly ? Is there nobody 
who recites Prakrit poems 
in a graceful voice or a 
Kapalika ( tramp ) who 
movingly releases the 
Pancama note ? Does not 
the early dawn there be- 
come redolent of bloom- 
ing flowers ? O Traveller, 
but I have come to know 
that as even in the autumn 
my husband is not re- 
minded of his home, he is 
surely a man void of 
taste. ( 183 ) 


me the world has become 
doubly gloomy. 30, 12,4. 

ci^T srr? ^ri% srt ^ 
As if consuming fire is 
applied to my body. 
(30, 12,5) 

4. 'rnrHartfl: 
sTfl*^ t^fcT I 
sn ST 
%% ^ sttI ^ II 

Is there no rains in that 
country, no winter, no 
spring ? Is there no 
Koel or no rain-bird 
hearing whom the lovect 
one needs come home ? 
( 30, 19, 8 ) 
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5. =PT? 

«T^ cr% ipi I 

Being blasted by it, all 
the trees shed their 
leaves. ( 192d ) 

( The trees ) were depriv- 
ed of their shade, flowers 
and fruits. ( 193a ) 

Park ( -trees ) were re- 
duced to stumps. Flower- 
gardens withered. (19Jd) 

6. ?Tr^^(c) <trrf ot?nR 

Only my lord, and not the 
Sahakara tree, can still 
be a support to my 
body. (2 lid.) 

7. IN’ ^r'ot mii I 

The vernal season is 
spent in dancing and so- 
norously singing Carcaris 
with the time-beat. (2l9ai) 

8. * 5rf*TT fSRrttT-fSr^i^qrt 

51551 01^ fro I 
?TnTT-Ht^-^rft-5?re. 

II 


5. 

Trees shed leaves ; 
forest trees shed leaves. 
( 30, 12, 3 ) 


6. flTlt'^ JPT 

Who in the absence of 
my husband would wel- 
come me ? ( 30, 4, 7b . ) 


7. "Rig 5itft 

Gathering together all 
perform Fagu and Car- 
cari. ( 30, 12, 51a ) 


8. ffsren *i5r, gsnm tpr Jner 

The mind clasped the 
mind, the body clasped 


cf. 5T^if JTKtftrl: W ^^5=ltR’>IT I 

5lTcfn g.W: 11 

— Subha$ita-ratna-bhaQ(^agara» p, 283 ; Hanumannataka^ V 25, p. 80» 
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At that time we embrac- 
ed so closely that even 
the neclace was not 
( suffered to obstruct ) 
the union, but now ocean, 
rivers, mountains, trees 
and castles are lying be- 
tween us ! ( 93 ) 


9- Beginning 

^TRdRTiifW Rf ^ I 
. m ^ II 

^ n 

He who has created all 
this : the ocean, earth, 
mountains, trees and 
heav enly b o d ie s — may 
He, O wise ones, bless 
you. Bow down, O 
gentlemen, to that Crea- 
tor to whom men, demi- 
gods and gods, as also 
the sun and the moon in 
the heavenly path pay 
obeisance,. ( 1-2 ) 


the body, the heart 
clasped the heart. Even 
the necklace did not 
intervene. { 29, 9, 3 ) 

In between lie impas- 
sable mountains, ocean 
as also dense wilderness. 
(30, 5, 8a) 

9. Beginning 

%% ti 

srw ^TT% 

etc. 

In the beginning I call 
to my heart the sole 
Creator, who imparted 
life and created the uni- 
verse. He made mani- 
fest the first light. He 
created, etc. 

(Intthis manner it gpes on 
for 4 Kadavakas or 30 
lines giving a list of 
various things of. the uni- 
verse created by the 
Creator, all the lines 
beginning with ) 

( 1 , U) 
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10. ^ I 

3TTf% ST ^ ST^rr ii 

In the beginning I des« 
cribe that sole King^ who 
has neither beginning nor 
end. ( 1, 6. 1) 

The resemblance between the passages numbered 4 
is quite striking. Apart from the above passages, the diction^ 
phraseology and the treatment in general, in the third 
Prakrama of *the Samdesardsaka and the S adrtu-varTjiana 
Khaiida and the Ndgamatl-Viyoga Khanda of the Padumdwit 
reveal an unmistakeable family-resemblance. Under these 

circumstances, it appears highly probable that Jayasi knew 
and held in great regard the Samdesardsaka and other poems 
of Abdala Rahamana. 


10. I 

Victory to Him who is 
without beginning, with- 
out end. ( 223 g ) 



PSYCHOLOGY OF DREAM-PHENOMENA IN 
VEDIC PHILOSOPHY 

By Enrico Gerardo Carpani 

Twelve years ago the founder of psycho-analysis — 
Sigmund Freud — sent to me the following letter : — 


PROF. Dr. FREUD WIEN IX. , Berggasse 19 

May 16th 1935. 

Dear Dr. Carpani, 

I am enjoying the fact that you have found so 
important a field for your activity in the study of Indian 
philosophy and religion... Ancient India has remained a 
dark continent for me. I never felt tempted to intrude 
into that puzzling labyrinth. 

Yours sincerely, 

( Sgd ) Freud 


The great Austrian scientist is right. Ancient India is a 
dark continent for him because he judges by appearances. 
But the Western science of the Self, from a medical point of 
view, has not gone much beyond the Indian wisdom in this 
branch of knowledge. This is an irrefutable fact that Prof. 
Freud does not know. 

In Chandogya- and Brhadaranyaka-Upanisads— two beau- 
tiful gems of the Vedic literature— we find a few passajges 
referring -to the psychology of dream-phenomena and oneiric 
states. The psychology that we find in the Chandogya- seems 
to have an important development in the Brhadaranyaka-Upa- 
^isad. The following quotations will shortly show the signifi- 
cance of some passages between the two texts, according to 
the wisdom of the Vedic philosophers. 

90 
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1. ya esa svapne mahiyamanas carati, esa aimS,...etad amftam 
ahhayam, etad brahma iti. ( ChU. 8, 10. 1 ) ' 

2. Katama dtma iti. yo' yamvijhdnamayah prai^su, hrdy- 
antarjyotih purusah, sa samanah sann ubhau lokav anusatn- 
carati. dhyayati iva, ■ leldyati toa, sa hi, svapno bhutv&t 
imam lokam atikrdmati, mrtyo rupdni. (BAU. 4, 3. 7 )* 

By the proper selection of the above quoted material for 
interpretation we achieve a continuity in the analysis. We 


1. ** He who moves about happy in a dream — he is the Self (Atman), 
„.That is the immortal, the fearless. That is Brahma/’ ( Hume ) 

2 Which is the Soul ? — The person here who among the senses Is 
made of knowledge, who is the light in the heart. He, remaining the 
same, goes along both worlds, appearing to think, appearing to move about, 
for upon becoming asleep he transcends this world and the forms of death/* 
^ Hume ) According to. Hume ( * The Philosophy of the Upanishads ’ in 
The Thirteen Principal Upanishads ^ Oxford University Press, 1934, 
pp. 48-49) ** The pleasant dreams of : sleep, rather than the hampered 

waking consciousness, were tentatively accepted as characteristic of the 

unlimited Self ; but, because of the fact of unpleasant dreams, they were 
rejected in favour of the bliss of dreamless sleep, where even the duality 
of subject and object that is foreign to the essential nature of the unitary 
Self is melted away. — But even that condition of profound sleep from 
which one wakes refreshed— back, however, into diversity and into the 
limitation of the walking consciousness — seems too near the unreality of 
the illusory egohood which is conscious of falsely apparent objects and 
subjects*** See also Emile Senart, Brhad-Aranyaka-Upanifad, Paris, 1934* 

According to Mapdukya-Upanirad, the dreaming state ( svapna* 
sthdna ) is inwardly cognitive ; 

TT^: II v II 

The dreaming state, inwardly cognitive, having seven limbs, having 
nineteen mouths, enjoying the exquisite, the Brilliant, is the second 
fourth.” ( Hume ). Sankara refers (according to seven limbs ) to the 
enumeration of the several parts of the universal Self at ChU, 5, IS. 2^ 
Ninteen mouths : Sankara explains this to mean the five organs of sense 
( huddhindriya ): hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell ; the five organs of 
action ( karmendriya ) : speech, handling, locomotion, generation and 
excretion ; the five vital breaths ( prana ), the sensorium ( manas ), the 
intellect ( buddhi ), egoism ( ahaitskara ) and thinking ( eitta ). 
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thus not only understand the manifestions of the Self but 
can follow the logical development of its transference. Our 
thought is facilitated by the fact that the Self manifestations 
make their appearance in a logical sequence which is deter- 
minated by the history and structure of analytical researches. 

There are two conditions : the condition of being in this . 
world and the condition of being in the other world. There 
is an intermediate third condition : that of being in sleep 
(’dream ). By standing in this intermediate condition one sees 
both those conditions : being in this world and being in the 
other world : 

3. tasya vd etasya purusasya dve eva sthdne bhavatah^ idatn 
ca paralokaUhdnam ca ; sandhyam irttyam svapnasthdnam. 
Tasmtn sandhye sthdne tisthan, uhhe sthdne pasyati^ idatn cat 
parnlokasthdnam ca/aiha yathd dkramo 'yam paralokasthane 
bhamti, tarn dkramam dkramyay uhhaydn pdpmana dnanddmi 
ca paiyati, Sa yatra prasmpiti, asya lokasya sarmmto 
mdtrdm apdddya^ svayam vihatya svayain nirmdya^ svenu 
hhdsd svena jyotisd prasvapiti ; atra ay am purusah jyotir 
hhavatu (BAU.4,3.9)® 

TheBAU. throws lighten the most important theo- 
retical question in psycho-analysis as to the structure, func- 
tion and genesis of the Self. According to psycho-analysts#, 
this “ something the “ id " is a physical reality of a cosmic 
nature. This reality is a visible, measurable and applicable 

3, Verily, there are just two conditions of this person: the condi- 
tion of being in this world and the condition of being in the other world# 
There is an intermediate third condition^ namely, that of being in sleep. 
By standing in this intermediate condition one sees both those conditions, 
namely being in this world and being in the other world. Now whatever 
the approach is to the condition of being in the other world, by making 
that approach one sees the evils ( of this world ) and the joys ( of yonder 
world ), When one goes to sleep, he takes along the material ( mdtra ) of 
this aU-containing world, himself tears it apart, himself builds it up, and 
dreams by his own brightness, by his own light. Then this person be- 
comes self-illnminated. ** ( Hume ) 
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energy of cosmic power* The Freud’s id ” is identical 
with the ‘‘ entelechy ” of Aristotle. The term *‘id^< 
expresses, in a metaphysical sense, the fact that there is in the 
biosystem a something ” the functions of which are deter* 
minated outside of the individual. The “ bio-apparatus 
represents nothing but a special state of concentrated Self 
energy. ^ 

4. svapnena sdrlram abhiprahatya / 
asuptah suptdn ahhiedkasUi / / 
sukram dddya punar aiti sthdnatn / 
hirarimayah purusa ekahamsah ( BAU. 4, 3 . 11 ) ® 

5. prdnena taksann avaram kuldyam / 
bahih kuldydd amrtas caritvd / / 

sa lyate amrto yatrakdmam / 

hiranmayah purusa ekahanisah // ( BAU . 4, 3.12 ) ® 


• 4. See S. Freud, jeh md Es, Wien, 1923 ; Das Unbewusste, ** Inter* 

nationble Zeitschr. f. Psychoanalyse**, III, 1915 ; Z?ir Einjuehruftg des 
Narzissmus, Massenpsychologie und I ch- Analyse* G. Groddeck, Das Each 
vom Es» ** Internat, Psychoan. Verlag ’*, 1923. C. Jang, L* Incoscience 
dans la vie normale et anormale. Paris, 1928. — C. Blondel La 
Conscience morbide, Paris 1914, C. Jang, Das Geheimnis der goldenen 
Blutef ■ Miinchen, 1929. G. Coster,. Psycho-Analysis for Normal 
People^ London, 1932 ; Yoga and Western Psychology^ London, 1934. C 
Jang, Psychology and Religion^ London, 1938. Wilhelm Reich, Character 
Analysis ( Principles and Technique for Psychoanalysts in Practice and in 
Training); ’New York, 1945, W. i Brown, Mind Medicine, and Metar 
physics, London, 1938. C. Burt, The Subnormal Mind, London, 1937.. 
K. Goldstein, Human Nature in the Light oj Psychopathology, London, 
1940, J. Rosett. The Mechanism of Thought, Imagery, and Hallucinations, 
London, 1939. J, S. Moore and H. Gurnee, The Foundations of Psycho^ 
London 1933, J. Evola, Maschera e Volto dello Spiritualismo Cuft* 
temperaneo, Torino, 1932, 

5* ** Striking down in sleep what is bodily,/ Sleepless he looks down 
upon the sleeping ( senses )./ Having taken to himself light, there returns 
to his place,/ The golden person, the one spirit ( haiftsa ) **/( Hume ), 

6, ** Guarding his low nest with the breath,/ The Immortal goes 
forth out of the nest,/ He goes 'where’er he pleases**the immortal,/ The 
golden person, the one sp irit ( har(isa )”l{Hume ). 
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6, svapna anta ucca avacant tyamdnah / 
fupdni devah kurute bahuni 1 1 
uta wa stnlMh saha modamdnah j 
jaksat Ufa iva ati bhaydni pasyan II IBAU, 4,3.13)^ 

1*7« drdmatn asya pasyanti / 

na tarn pasyati has cana / / 

iti. tarn na dyaiam bodhayed tty dhuh ; durbhisajyam ha 
asmai bhavati, yam esa na pratipadyate. atha u khalv 
dhuh : jdgaritadesa eva asya esah ; ydni hy eva jdgrat 
pasyati^ tdni supta iti. atra ay am purusah svavam ivotir 
bhavati. (BAU.4, 3, 14)® 

It is interesting to consider what Dr. Bhagavan Das*^ 
says in his Science of the Self ( foot — n. 1, pp. 58-59 ):— 
‘‘...‘Dreams’ are ‘drama’-tisations of desires, moods, pas- 
sions, emotions ; thoughts, ideas, even so-called abstract 
ones ( never wholly so ), even systems of science, are directly 
or indirectly, clearly or vaguely, imaged settings for these, 
as the scenes of a drama are of the moods of the playwright.” 
He affirms that ‘‘the Energy which constitutes the Relation 
between the Self and the Not-Self is naught else than the 
Chitta — bala ( Yoga-Bhashya, iv. 10 ) or the K3ma — 
Sankalpa — Shakti ( Mbh. and Pura^as ), the Mind 
or the Will— and— Imagination which appears between and 
connects Spirit and Matter.” According to Dr. Das, there 
is the condition of dream ( corresponding to mind ) between 


7. “ In the state of sleep going aloft and alow,/ A god, he makea 
many forms for himself — / Now, as it were, enjoying pleasure with women, 
I Now, as it were, laughing, and even beholding fearful sight8.”/( Hume ), 

8. “ People see his pleasure-ground ;/ Him no one sees at all./ 'There- 
fore one should not wake him suddenly, ’...Hard is the curing for a man 
to whom He does not return. Now some people say; ‘That is just his 
waking state; for whatever things he sees when awake, those too he sees 
when asleep.’ ( This is not so, for ) there ( i. e. in sleep ) the person is 

• •elf-illuminated.” ( Hume ). 

9. Bhagavan Das, The Science cjf the SelJ, Benares, 1938, 
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the conditions of slumber and waking ( corresponding : to spirit 
and matter ). 

sa vd esa etasmin samprasdde ratvd caritvd drstvd eva 
puny am ca pdpatn ca^ punah pratinydyatn praiiyony adra* 
vati svapndya eva. sa yat tatra kim cit pasyati^ ananvdgatas 
tena bhavati ; asango hy ay am purusa iti. (BAu 4s 3; 

9. sa vd esa etasmin svapne ratvd caritvd drstvd eva puny am 
ca^ pdpatn ca^ punah pratinydyatn praiiyony ddravati bud^ 
dha antdya eva. sa yat tatra kim cit pasyati^ ananvd^ 
gatas tena bhavati ; asango hy ay am purusa iti ( BAU 4^ 
3, 16) ” 

10. sa vd esa etasmin buddha ante ratvd caritvd drstvd eva 
puny am ca pdpatn ca, punah pratinydyatn pratiyonyiddravati 
svapna antdya eva. ( BAU. 4, 3. 17 ) 

11. tad yathd mahdmatsya ubhe kule anusamcarati, purvatn ca 
aparam ca, evam eva ayatn purusa etdv ubhdv antdv anusatn^ 

10. According to Prof. P. K. Code, the use of the term ‘ dhrti ’ in the 
Bhagavad“Gita ( XVIII, 13-35 ) means a sort of mental energy which 

stabilizes any psychic state, intellectual or emotional * dhj^ti * is a 

psychical counterpart of * bala * which pertains more to the physical and 
physiological side of the individual. We may render the term* dhrti' 
into English by * volitional energy ' or * power of the will * which is the 
very basis of human conduct/’ ( P. K. Gode, Psychology of Emotions as 
Represented in the Bhagavadgita, oj the Mythic Society, Bangalore^ 

1924, p. 22. ) 

lObis. "Having had enjoyment in this state of deep sleep, having tra- 
velled around and seen good and bad, he hastens again, according to the 
entrance and place of origin, back to sleep. Whatever he sees there ( i« e 
in the state of deep sleep ), he is not followed by it, for this person is 
■without attachments/’ X Hume ) 

IL " Having had enjoyment in this state of sleep, having travelled 
around and seen good and bad, he hastens again, according to the entrance 
and place of origin, back to the state of waking. Whatever he sees 
there ( i. e. in dreaming sleep ); he is not followed by it, for this person it 
without attachments.*’ ( Hume ) 

ll ‘'Having had enjoyment in this state of waking, having travelled 
around and seen good and evil, he hastens again, according to the entrance 
and place of origin, back to dreaming sleep/’ ( Hume ) 
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carati, svapna antam ca buddha aniam ca, ( BAU. 4^ 

3 . 18 )*" 

12. tad yathd asminn dkdse syeno va mpartto vd viparipatya 
hdntah samhatya paksau samlaydya eva dhriyate^ emm em 
ayam purusa etasmd antdya dhavati yatra supto na ham 
cana kamafn kdmayate, na kam cana svapnam pasyaii, 
{ BAU. 4, 3*. 19 ) 

13. td vd asya etd hitd ndma nddyah^ yathd kesak sahasradhd 
bhinnah, tdvatd\ a'^imnd iisthanti, suklasya ntlasya pinga* 
lasya haritasya lohitasya purndh, atha yatra enarn ghnanti 
iva, jinanti iva^ hasti iva vicchayayati^ gartam iva patati^ 
yad eva jdgrad hhayam pasyati^ tad atra avidyayd 
many ate. ( BAU 4, 3. 20 ) *" 

Dr. Umesha Mishra thinks that ‘*the last form of 
wrong congnition is dream. When our sense-organs have 


13. ** As a great fish goes along both banks of a river, both the 
hither and the further, just so this person goes along both these conditionsi 
the condition of sleeping and the condition of waking,"' ( Hume ) 


14. ** As a falcon, or an eagle, having flown around here in space, 
becomes weary, folds its wings, and is borne down to its nest, just so this 
person hastens to that state where, asleep, he desires no desires and sees 
no dream," ( Hume ) 


15. “ Verily, a person has those channels called hita ; as a hair sub- 

divided a thousand fold so minute are they, full of white blue, yellow, . 
green, and red. Now when people seem to be killing him, when they 
seem to be overpowering him, when an elephant seems to be tearing him 
to pieces, when he seems to be falling into a hole— in these circumstances 
be is imagiring through ignorance the very fear which he sees when awake.’* 

( Hume ) C/. Prasna-Up. 4, 5 « « 






16. Conception of Matter according to Nyaya—Vaiie^ika * by Dr. 
Umesha Mishra, Allahabad, 1936. I am sorry, I have not been alble to 
.get a copy for inspection of Dr. Mishra’s Dream Theory in Indian Thought 
{ Allahabad Uiversity Studies ) as it is out of print. 
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ceased to function, and the has retired, then through 

the impressions of the sense-organs certain cognitions are 
produced during our half-sleeping state. These cognitions 
are known as dream cognitions.’’ On pp. 148-149 of his 
learned publication he writes 1st : ’’...the contact of the 
Atman and the Manas alone is the real cause of cognition...®’; 
2nd: “...the Manas becomes separated from the Atman 
during susupti when the former enters the puntat,--Bcit]x these 
points are inter-related. The Atman being ubiquitous 
remains ever in contact with all the substances having limited 
form. The Manas^ having a limited form, ever remains in 
contact with the Atman, This being a fact, the cause of 
cognition, namely, the Atman and the M^^M^-contact, being 
ever present, there should have been always some cognition 
or other, and that there should have been no susupti ever^ 
Again, it is wrong to think that the Manas becomes separated 
from the Atman, when the former enters the puritat ; as if, 
the Atman, in spite of its all-pervasive character, were 
absent from the puritat. Again the state of susupti cannot be 
denied ; so that, we have to admit that the cause of cognition 
is really absent when the Manas enters the puritat. It has 
been seen above that the contact of the Manas with the Atman ^ 
cannot be absent even from the puritat ; so that, it is essential 
to hold that the Atman and the Manas-contzct alone is not 
the cause of cognition.- — Udayana puts it in just a different 
way. He says that cognitions take place only wheH' 
the Manas is in contact with the external sense- 
organs ; so that, during susupti when the Manas enters 
the puritat, although the Atman-Manas^Q.oxit 2 LQt is pre- 
sent there, yet, as the Manas is not in contact with 
any of the external sense-organs, no cognition ever takes 
place. In the dreaming state, however, although the Manas 
is not directly in contact with any of the external sense-organs^ 
yet cognitions do take place even theni as the previous 
impressions ( samskdras) are aroused, and through the help of 
the remembrance of those previous deeds, dream-cognitions , 
do appear. Regarding the arousing of the previous impres- 
sions, it is said that the continuity of activities of the externd 
BV. IX-7 
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sense-organs, though dull, is even then present, and through 
its help congnitions take place* Even, if it be denied, then 
we should say that, at least, the hot touch etc* of the organism 
are cognised through the sense-organ of touch, and which 
arouses the impressions, which in their turn, cause dream- 
cognitions. But, when even the contact of the organ of touch 
is done away with and the Manas enters the puritat then no 
cognition ever takes place. It is, therefore, that the tactile 
organ {ivak) and Manas-contact is assumed to be the general 
cause of cognition. This sense-organ is absent from the 
furliat^ and hence, when the Manas enters into it, its contact 
with the tactile organ ceases. Hence, there is no cognition in 
the state.*® The above argument makes it clear that 

the stale of susupti is possible, even if it is held that the 
Manas is eternal and has limited form, and the Atman is 
ubiquitous, and that they remain in contact with each other in 
iht puritat also. Now, in spite of the fact that the Manas is 
over in contact with the Atman^ the statement — dtmd 
manasd samyujyate ’’ etc. presupposes that the Atman was not 
in contact with the Manas before, and that it has now come to 
join it. This apparent contradiction is removed when it be- 
comes known that although the Manas is ever in contact with 
the Atman y yet the former, which is in contact with the parti- 
ciiiar sense-organ, which, in its turn, is in contact with a parti- 
cular object, is not always in contact with the Atman'' The 
part played by the external world can never be overlooked ; 
nevertheless, it is through the consciousness of the Self that 
the knowledge of reality is obtained.*® All philosophies are 


17, Kusumanjaliprakararia, pp. .344-346, 357-358 ; Bodhaiai, pp. 96-99. 
C Quoted by Dr. Miahra. ) 

18, Nyayasiddhantamala, on Karika 57, { quoted by Dr. Misbra. ) 

19, We have been told ’’—says Mr. Sures Chandra Chakravarti 
i The Philosophy of the Upanishads, Calcutta, 1935, p, 124)— ’’That the 
Upamshads contain not only the Atman doctrine, but the germs aa well of 
Hie other Indian systems, still no serious effort has been made to separate 
tte doctrine of Atman, the fundamental doctrine of the Upanishads, 
from the other philosphies which flourished during the Upanishad 
period.” 
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bound to be in a sense idealistic. Though the Vedic philoso- 
phy of the Self { Atman ) is highly idealistic, it should not be 
thought that the material world has not its place in it. The 
Vedic philosophers — regarding the Self, the essence, the 
innermost substratum of everything — is a psychological one. 
In ancient times, when Western scientific investigations were 
in their infancy, the Vedic philosophy played a very important 
part in widening the sphere of human knowledge. 

I am of opinion that the Chandogya-Upanisad contribu- 
tion to the development of the Atman psychology is very 
great ; and the reader, when he has gone through the 
extracts from this Upanisad, would share my view. 

14. atha yd eta hrdayasya nddyaSy tdh pingalasya animnas 
tisthantiy suklasya nllasya pltasya lohitasya iti, asau vd 
ddityah pingalahy esa iuklah esa ntlah, esapitahy esa lohitah^ 
(CHU. 8, 6. 1)"°* 

15. tad yatha mahdpatha atata ubkau grdmau gacchati imam ca 
amutn cUy evam eva eta ddityasya raimaya ubhau lokau 
gacchanti imam ca amum ca. amumdd dditydt pratdyante 
ia dsu nddtsu srptdhy dbhyo nddihhyah pratdyante te 
^musminn dditye srptdh. ( CHU . 3, 6. 2 ) 

16* tad yatra etat suptah samastah samprasannah svapnam na 
mjdndti dsu tadd nddtsu srpto hhavati* tain na kas cann 
pdpma sprsatiy tejasd hi tadd sampanna bhavati. ( ChU. 
8 , 11.1 ^ 


20. “ Now, as for these channels of the heart— they arise from the 
finest essence, which is reddish brown, white, blue, yellow, and red : so it 
is said. Verily, yonder sun is reddish brown ; it is white ; it is blue t it 
is yellow ; it is red.” ( Hume ) 

21. ” Now as a great extending highway goes to two villages, this one 
and the yonder, even so these rays of the sun go to two worlds, this one and 
the yonder. They extend from these channels, and creep into yonder 
sun.” ( Hume ) 

22. “Now when one is thus sound asleep, composed, serene, he 
knows no dream ; then he has crept into these channels ; so no evil touches 
him, for then he has reached the Bright Power ( ujas ). ” { Hume ) 
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17. tad yatra etat suptah samastah samprasannah svapnam na 
mjdndti, esa atmd.^.etad amrtam abhayam, etad brahma iti 
(ChU. 

18. evam eva esa samprasddo ^ smdc sarlrdt samutihdya par am 
jyotir upasampadya svena rupena ahhinispadyate, sa 
uttamah puru^ah, sa tatra paryeti, jaksat kridan rama-- 
mdpah sirlhhir vd ydnair vd jndtthhir vd^ na upajanani 
smarann idam iariram. sa yathd prayogya dcaratie yuktah^ 
evam eva ayam asmin sarlre prdno yuktah}^ 

According to Emile Senart, in the BAU. (2, 1. 14-20) 
“Ajata^atru part d’une theorie psycho-physiologique dii 
sommeil ( cf . CHU, VIII, 6, 3 ) pour reyeler que le sujet 
conscient est r unique realite fondamentale dont emane (au 
reveil ) tout le reste de Tunivers, y compris les dieux. 

19. yatra esa etat supto ^hhut^ ya esa vijndnamayah purusahy tad 
esdm prdndndm vijndnena vijndnam dddya^ ya eso ^ntarhr^ 
daya dkdsahy tasmin sete, tdni yadd grh^dtiy atha ha etat 
purusah svapiti ndma. tad grhlta eva prdpo hhavatiy grhitd 
vdky grhltarn caksuhy grahitam srotramy grihltam manah. 

• • (BAU. 2, 1. 17)^® 


23. ** Now, when one is sound asleep, composed, serene, and knows 
mo dream — that is the Self ( Atman )...That is the immortal, the fearless. 
That is Brahma,’* (Hume ) 

24. **,,.even so that serene one ( samprasada ), when he rises up from 
this body ( sarira ) and reaches the highest light, appears with his own 
form. Such a one is the supreme person ( uttama purusa ). There such a 
one goes around laughing, sporting, having enjoyment with women or 
chariots or friends, not remembering the appendage of this body. As a 
draft-animal is yoked in a wagon, even so this spirit ( prana ) is yoked in 
this body. ( Hume ) 

25. Emile Senart, op. cit.t p. xiv. 

26. "'When this man has fallen asleep thus, then the person 
who consists of intelligence, having by his intelligence taken to himself 
the intelligence of these senses ( prana ), rests in that place which is the 
space within the heart. When that person restrains the senses, that per- 
son is said to be asleep. Then the breath is restrained. The vice is 
restrained. The eye is restrained. The ear is restrained. The mind is 
restrained.” ( Hume ) 
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20. sayatra etat smpnyayd carati^ te ha asya lohdh. tad uM 
iva mahdrdjo bhavatit uta im tnahdbmhfmnak uta iva 
ucca avacam nigacchati. sa yathd mahdrdjo jdnapaddn 
grkttm svejanapade yathdkdmam parivarteia^ evam eva esa 
prdpdn grhitm sve sarire yathahdmam parivartate. ( BA0 
2,1.18)2" 

21. athayadd susupto hhamtiy yadd na k^sya cana veda^ hitd 
ndma nddyo dvdsaptatih sahastdni hrdaydt purltatam abki- 
pratisthante. tdhhih pratyavasrpya purltati sete. yathd 
kumaro vd mahdrdjo vd tnahdbrdhmano vd atighmm dnanda- 
sya gatvd saytta^ evam eva esa etat sete. ( BAIT. 2, 1. 19 ) 

* * ^ 

14 yd etd hrdayasya nddyas ... lohitasyeti see 21, 13 , KausU. 
4, 19 Pra^na U. 3, 6 ( cf. Yajnavalkiya Dharma-Sutras 3,108 ). — 
15 yathd mahdpatha see BAU. 4, 4. 8-9. — 16 tad yatrattai 
suptah ,,, nddisu srpto bhavati see 21, cf. KausU. 4, 19. — 1 
(dream experiences) see 13 , Pra^naU. 4, 5. — 17 tad 
svapnam navijdndty = 16 ; see 2Vyadd susupto bhavati ... tdbhik 
pratyavasrpya. — 18 samprasddo ... rupefidbhinispadyate see 
CHU. 8,3. 4. MaitriU. 2, 2 ; see also ChU. 4, 15. 1 ; 8, 7. 4.— 
19 (ether within the heart) see TaittU. 1,6. 1 sa yaeso ' nfar 
hfdayadkdsdhtasminnayampurusomanomayah cf. MundD. 2, 
2.6 ; MaitriU. 6, 30 ; 7, 11. — 2yo ^ yam ... hrdy antar jyotih-- 
purusah see MundU. 3, 1. 5. — 9 sa vd esa buddhdntdyaiva- 
BAU. 4, 3. 34, — 12 yatra supto ... pasyati - MzndXJ . 5. — 13 


27. ** When he goes to sleep, these worlds are his. Then he becomea 
a great king, as it were. Then he becomes a great Brahman, as it were. He 
enters the high and the low, as it were. As a great king, taking with him 
his people, moves, around in his own country as he pleases, eyen so here 
this one, taking with him his senses, moves around in his own body 
( Sarira ) as he pleases,’^ ( Hume ) 

28. “ Now when one falls sound asleep ( su^upta ), when one knowA 
nothing whatsoever, having crept out through the seventy-two thousand 
channels called which lead from the heart to the pericardium, 
rests in the pericardium. Vprily, as a youth or a great king or a groit 
Brahman might rest when he has reached the summit of bliss, so this onn 
now rests.** ( Hume) 
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Idta nama nadyo ... tisthanti see 14, BAU. 4, 2, 3 ; suklasya 
nllasya ... purtidk cf. BAU. 4, 4. 9, MaitriU. 6, 30, 

^ * 

To image and estimate the intrinsic processes of dream- 
phenomena is difficult, but many of the difficulties have been 
and are being overcome by Indian commentators. However 
legitimate and also necessary it may be to confine attention 
to the intrinsic significance of the psychology of dream* 
phenomena, the necessity should not lead to any but one 
conception of the Atman psychological process in the human 
organism. When relations are considered without abstrac- 
tion, as mutual psycho-physical relations appearing in the 
human organism, then we derive the important observation 
that, if we make a conceptual distinction between matter and 
selft then we shall necessarily find some particular in the 
physical organization of matter and the®psychological organiza- 
tion of corresponding to each particular exchange, 

A great Italian thinker — Prof. J. Evola— says : — “...le 
ideedi Freud sul * complesso Edipo’...gli sono state anticipate 
da secoli, parimenti in una sede superiore. Sia nel gia citato 
BardoTddol\3m2iiQOy sia nelP Abhidharmakosa buddhistico, 
si insegna, che appunto un desiderio per chi sard sua madre 
{ o suo padre, se la caratteristica del principio in azione 6 
femminile ), e poi Tassumere il piacere che Tuno-prova 
delPaltra nel loro congiungersi scorto in sede sovrasensibile, 
i cio che conduce il principio-coscienza in una matrice 
umana, ove di colpo gli si spezzerd [ il ricordo degli stati in- 
corpori prenatali, o si sviluppera’] grado per grade, sulk 
base del ’desiderio\ la coscienza da essere umano legata al 
corpo fisico. ’ ’ 


29. For exhaustive citations the reader is referred to Jacob’s Con- 
tofdanee^ See Recurrent and Parallel Passages ” in Hume, op-cit., pp. S22- 
562, also my work A Sinskrit Index to the Chandogya-Upani§ad ’’ 
^ with references to other Sanskrit texts ), NIA, Bombay, 1938 f£. 

30. J. Evola, ^Maschera e Volto della Spiritualimo Contemporaneot, 
"Torino, 1932, p, 30. 
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The wonderful freshness of the ideas propounded by the 
old Vedic philosophers is a striking testimony that they are 
founded upon unchanging truth. The teaching of the 
Upanisadsj though so ancient, is still quite new, and e^eii 
modern. In it are solutions to almost all the principal pro- 
blems of the present day. These solutions are still to-day 
regarded as a corpus of thoughts of the highest excellence 
and profoundest ‘ significance. 


31. See my article ** Human Knowledge and its Negative Background 
in Transcendental Consciousness ”, to be published in NIA. 



THE NARRATIVE STYLE IN EARLY 
INDIAN ART 

By Shri S. N Chakravarti 

A problem had confronted artists from time immemorial. 
This was how to illustrate the sacred books of religions, how 
to portray some episode told in detail in them. Wickhoff 
was'the first to point out that there were in the main two 
methods of pictorial narration. One was the isolating method 
of narration, the other the continuous method. The first 
consisted in narrating the story by portraying single scenes 
from the story, without establishing any connection between 
them. This method was adopted by the Greek painters and 
sculptors. The other method consisted in recounting in 
chronological sequence two or more scenes from the story in 
a single picture in order to convey the idea of a continuous 
narrative. By frequently repeating the figure of the hero 
while changing his environment, the artist enabled the spec- 
tator to read the picture as if he were reading a book or a 
manuscript. Wickhoff thought that it was the Romans who 
first used the continuous method of narration, and from 
Roman art he derived the use of the continuous method in 
Christian art. The problem of the origin of the continuous 
method of narration in Christian art is still complicated. 
Long before the Romans, artists in various countries had been 
confronted with the same problem. We possess certain 
texts which speak of narrative pictorial decorations of Iranian 
houses and temples. But we have no monuments to show 
us how the story was told. The synagogue of Dura in Syria 
shows that the Jewish artists of the third century A. D. were 
using the isolating .and :the continuous methods, the latter 


1. F. Wickoff, JtomtVfAe &«sf ( Die Genesis), 1912 ( Bngliah 

translation by E. Strong, 1900 ). 
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prevailing, in their paintings. ^ And, as we shall see pre-' 
sently, the continuous method was a favourite device among 
the artists of ancient India as early as the second cen- 
tury B. C. 

As in other countries of the ancient world, art in India 
was principally devoted to the service of religion. In the 
third century B. C. it entered into the service of Buddhism® 
which became at the time of A^oka Maurya, c. 250 B. C.^ 
the leading religion of India. A vast number of religious 
buildings, mainly of the Buddhists, were built during the 
three centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. Of 
these buildings the stupas of Bharhut and Sanci ( 150-50 
B. C. ), in Central India, chiefly concern us here. They were 
decorated with sculpture. The decoration was devoted 
exclusively to two subjects : the worship of Buddha in his 
symbols, and episodes in the story of his life on earth, in 
his last and in his previous births (Jatakas). One important 
change was, however, introduced into the scheme later® 
viz., the portrayal of Buddha at Mathura ( A. D. 150-200 ) and 
at Amaravati, Goli and Nagarjunikonda ( A. D. 150-300 ). 

7 Bharhut 

Of the Stupa at Bharhut, a village in the Nagod State of 
Central India, only the Eastern Gateway and a portion of the 
Railing are now in the Calcutta Museum. The Gateway 
bears an inscription in Brahmi characters of about the middle 
of the second century B. C. The inscription records the 
erection of the Gateway under the reign of the Sungas, who 
succeeded the Mauryas. Both the Gateway and Railing are 
lavishly decorated with bas-reliefs. 

In Bharhut we find the artists grappling with the problem 
of narration in illustrating the Jatakas, the stories of the life 
of Buddha in his previous births. They tried various means 
of achieving it. They were not content with the isolating 
method ; they tried to evolve their own method of continuous 
narration. The different parts of the Stupa were the gifts of 


2. M. Rostovtzeff, Dura-Europus and its Art, pp. 122ff. 
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different donors, and the artists employed were apparently of 
different grades. Consequently, various devices were used, 
and various grades of success achieved. The Bharhut artists 
it w^ould seem, w^ere not sure of their skill in illustrating the 
Jatakas. Accordingly they thought it advisable to provide 
their illustrations with explanatory legends. However, some 
of the scenes remain yet to be explained or identified, be- 
cause the choice of figures in .them is faulty. In most of the 
scenes the artists w^ere successful in grouping round the hero 
the other leading characters in the story, and in showing in one 
or more pictures either the most important phase of the story 
or several successive phases of it. Generally, the illustration 
of the story w^'as extremely abbreviated and condensed, indica* 
ting that the artist took for granted a previous acquaintance 
with the Jatakas on the part of the spectator. In many scenes 
the various phases of the story were squeezed, because the 
space w^as circumscribed, into one and the same picture. As 
a result the treatment in them has taken a symbolical rather 
than narrative character. When more space was available the 
various phases of the story were told in separate pictures, 
sometimes in separate panels, especially on pillars. In these 
separate pictures the idea of continuity was conveyed by the 
repetition of the dramatis personae of the story. 

As we have already remarked, the Bharhut artists pro- 
vided their illustrations with explanatory legends. This 
device was undoubtedly adopted out of the desire for com- 
plete elucidation of the illustrations. The "Bharhut artists 
also evolved another device, which Foucher ’ discovered at 
Ajanta and termed the “ optical image explanation ’’ and 
which Bachhofer^ calls the “ topographical a^rangement'^ 
Under this device individual objects or entire scenes were 
introduced into a relief with which they have nothing to do. 
At Sanci the device of providing explanatory legends to 
illustrations were discarded as being inartistic, and the device 
of “topographical arrangement’’ was resorted to. Thus 

1. A. Foucher, Letters d" Ajanta, J. A., 1921, p. 203. 

2. L. Bachhofer, Ecriy Indian Sculpture, Vol. I, pp. 24, 25, 44. 
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simultaneous contemporaiy events were rendered by a juxta- 
position in space, and the dramatis personae were repeated in 
the same panel. Though such a situation is impossible, it is 
adopted for the clearness of the narrative. 

The Bharhut artists had recourse to the continuous method 
of narration in order that even those unable to read the 
legends could understand the illustrations. But it was used 
only in so far as it did not clash with the principle of ‘‘ topo® 
graphical arrangement’’. As we shall see presently, the con- 
tinuity of the narrative was broken up in favour of an arrange- 
ment in which the various scenes of action taking place in the 
same locality were put one by the side of the other. Indeed, 
to the Bharhut artists it did not seem impossible to connect 
two episodes lying wide apart in time, provided both 
episodes took place in the same locality. 

Let us now describe some Jataka scenes at Bharhut. The 
** Mahakapi-Jataka ”, the story of “ Bodhisattva the King of 
the Monkeys ”, exemplifies the continuous method of narra- 
tion. The story is told in one and the same picture. The 
Bodhisattva, born as a leader of monkeys, lived on the bank of 
the Ganges in the Himalayas by the side of a mango tree which 
bore delicious fruits. The king of Benares, coming to know 
of its existence from his ‘ Wood-rangers % arrived at the place 
with his retinue to shoot down the monkeys. The Bodhisattva^ 
realizing the danger to his herd, made a sort of bamboo bridge 
across the river. But the bridge fell a little too short. So 
the Bodhisattva supplemented it by his own body. The 
monkeys crossed the bridge safely, but their king was utterly 
exhausted. The king of Benares, amazed at the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, had a net spread into which the Bodhisattva fell. 
The king honoured him by offering him a higher seat next to 
his own. The Bodhisattva instructed the king and died. In 
the medallion the following successive phases of the story are 
presented, the figure of Bodhisattva being repeated twice ; the 
monkeys treading on the back of the Bodhisattva, the net 
spread by the king’s men, and the Bodhisattva instructing the 
king. 
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The continuous method appears in a more advanced 
form in the “ Vitura-Punakiya-jatakaih ”, the Episode of 
Vidura and Purnaka, corresponding to the Pali “ Vidhura- 
pandita-Jataka The Bodhisattva was then born as Vidhura- 
pandita, the wise councillor of the Kuru king Dhananjaya. 
Vimala, the wife of the Naga king Varuna, felt a keen desire to 
hear Vidhura’s discourse on the law. But fearing lest the 
king might not grant her request, she feigned illness and asked 
him to bring the heart of Vidhura in order to effect her cure. 
Irandati, the daughter of the Naga king, met her fiance the 
Yaksa general Purnaka on the Black Mountain in the Himalaya 
and induced him to take up the mission. Purnaka, riding on 
his magic Sindh horse, went through the sky to Indraprastha, 
the Kuru capital. There he engaged the Kuru king in gambl- 
ing with dice, claiming the possession of Vidhura as a prize 
victory. He defeated the Kuru king in the play. Vidhura 
took leave of the king to go with Purnaka. The Yaksa asked 
the sage to take hold of the tail of the horse. The horse went 
up into the sky, carrying both, and soon reached the Black 
Mountain . There Purnaka tried to kill Vidhura and take his 
heart. But the sage told the Yaksa not to kill him if the 
latter really wanted to have his heart. Purnaka desisted from 
killing Vidhura, and heard the incomparable teaching of 
wisdom. He carried the sage alive to the palace of the Naga 
king. Purnaka ultimately married Irandati and took her to his 
home. 

The story is divided into four panels, arranged vertically 
on a pillar. The individual scenes are as follows . In the left 
half of the uppermost panel are Purnaka and Irandati in the 
Black Mountain represented by the rocks, trees and wild 
beasts, In the right half Irandati Is shown under the palace 
gateway, which indicates clearly that-the two lovers met each 
other for the first time. ( 2 ) In the lowermost panel Purnaka 
waits outside the palace of the Kuru king with the magic 
Sindh horse, and Vidhura comes out of the palace after taking 
leave of the Kuru king. ( 3 ) In the right lower corner of the 
middle lower panel Purpaka, carrying the wise Vidhura (hold- 
ing on by the tail of his flying horse, has come to the Black 
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Mountain. . In the upper right corner Purnaka has seized 
Vidhura by the feet and is dashing his head on the rocks. In 
the upper left corner Vidhura converts Purnaka. Finally, in 
the lower left corner Purnaka continues his journey, carrying 
Vidhura. (4) In the left half of the middle upper panel 
Vidhura enters the Naga palace evidently walking in behind 
Purnaka, and in the right half Purnaka is standing, with 
Vidhura behind him, in the presence of the Naga king Varuna 
and the Naga queen Vimala who are seated on the left, side by 
side, on a couch, the queen on the left hand side of the King. 

One can easily see that the panels are not put below one 
another to synchronize with the succession of the episodes as 
narrated in the Pali “ Vidhurapandita-Jataka ”. The sculptur- 
ed illustrations of the story, as we read them from the bottom 
to the top, come to an end with the scene in the middle upper 
panel. The continuity of the narrative is broken up by the 
scene in the upper panel which represents Purnaka and 
Irandati in the Himalaya. This is done under the law of 
“ topographical arrangement ’ ’ in order to indicate the place 
of action, and the three panels, from the top, appear in juxta- 
position because the episodes illustrated in them have taken 
place in the same surroundings. 

2 Sdnci 

A few Stupas have been preserved at Sanci in Bhopal 
State, Central India. The most important of these is the 
Great Stupa. On its Southern Gateway occurs a donative 
inscription, which records the gift of one of the architraves by 
a certain Anamda, foreman of the artisans of king Sri- 
Satakarni, the Andhra king Satakarni I who was reigning in the 
latter half of the first century B. C. The Andhras ruled over 
Malwa after the Sungas. 

The continuous method appears in a still more advanced 
form in the story of Vai^vantara illustrated on the lowest 
architrave of the Northern Gateway. The story is set forth 
practically in one picture, and although parts of it are treated 
on different portions of the Gateway, the whole may be 
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taken as one continuous frieze. It is told in full and with a 
wealth of detail, incident after incident in the story being 
recounted in chronological sequence without any dividing 
lines beween them : the gift of the royal elephant, the banish- 
ment of the prince with his wife and two children, the gift of 
the chariot, the life in the hermitage, the gift of the children, 
the gift of the wife, and the happy :ending. The connecting 
link is the figure of the hero, the prince, who is represented 
in each incident. He is easily recognizable. So are the other 
leading characters in the story placed around him. 

Here Mons. Foucher’s’ interpretation of the story is fol- 
lowed, The story proceeds from right to left. It is framed 
between two representations of the rampart, gate and palaces 
of the capital of the Sibis, marking the beginning and 
end of Vai^vantara’s adventures. The representations of the 
two cities are symmetrically :reversed. Further, the city at 
the left has a moat transformed into a lotus pool haunted by 
hathsas and its bank into a park of trees, while the city at the 
right has no moat. This is so, because the story has a painful 
beginning and a happy ending. 

Let us now describe different episodes of the story of 
Vai^vantara : ( 1 ) Vai^vantara, the prince, riding his elephant, 
meets a brahmin in the foreground, receives his request in the 
middleground, and sanctions the donation of the elephant 
from the balcony of his palace in the background. The king, 
Vai^vantara^s father who observes the impolitic action of the 
prince from the balcony of his palace, makes a gesture of sur- 
prise and protestation. (2) The prince, with his wife Madri 
and two children, takes leave of the king and the queen- 
mother, This scene is linked with the foregoing by two 
female attendants, one carrying a casket and the other a ewer, 
who have just come out of the city. (3) In the foreground 
are represented the departure of the family, alone without 
servants, in their horse chariot and the gift of the chariot to a 
brahmin; while in the background are shown the brahmin 

1. Marshall, Foucher and Majumdar, Mo»ii »«nts of VoU 

II, pl8.23, 25,29, 31. 
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dragging behind him the empty chariot and another brahmin^ 
aided by his two novices, leading after him the four horses of 
the chariot. The trees indicate that the episodes take place 
in the country. (4) In the foreground the prince, hold- 
ing one child by the hand, and his wife, carrying the other on 
her hip, go on their journey on foot. Village people line 
their way. In the background are scenes of rural life : two 
peasant women sitting with their children in front of their 
cottages ; two peasants, one shouldering bow and another 
spear, are going for hunting ; and two others are returning 
from the forest, one carrying two haunches of antelope on a 
pole. A lion finally indicates that the prince, his wife and 
their children are going deeper and deeper into the jungle^ 
(5 ) Then follows the life in the hermitage : the hut;of leaves; 
Vaisvantara and Madri in bark dress attending to the sacri- 
ficial fire ; the two children playing near the hut ; the lotus 
pool in which an elephant is bathing and two hathsas arc- 
playing, and to which two boars are coming to drink ; the 
grooves composed of trees and haunted by lions, elephants., 
antelopes, etc. Vai^vantatra and Madri appear again seated 
on the threshold of a hut. A hermit's life in the forest 
required the separation of persons. Hence, the two huts* 
But the second hut is of no use to the continuation of the 
story. ( 6 ) A hunter who watches over the repose of the 
exiles is trying, with taut bow, to stop a brahmin. Madri is 
returning from her usual fruit picking, t basket of fruits on 
ler head. Her path is blocked by Indra disguised as a lion 
here, however, three lions are shown). .Vaisvantara, in the 
absence of Madri gives away the two children to the wicked 
brahmin who leads them away, beating them with a stick. We 
do not know where the brahmin is going till we get to the end 
of the story. There the capital of the Sibis is shown again » 
and there the first scene represents the king, VaiSvantara*& 
father, perceiving from his balcony the wicked brahmin^ 
whose business seems to come and sell the children to their 
grandfather. (7 ) In the foreground VaiSvantara gives awa^ 
his wife Madri to a brahmin. In the background the brahmin 
has changed into Sakra, the Indra of the gods, recognizable by 
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his thunderbolt, his jar of ambrosia and his tiara. Vai^vantan 
and Madr! meet again after the cruel trials they have beer 
through. (8) In the foreground the king, Vaisvantara’s 
father on horseback and Vaisvantara’s two children, riding or 
an elephant, come to seek Vaisvantara and Madri, now in 
secular costume, to the capital of the Sibis, where the four 
exiles, reinstalled in the palace of the prince, show 
themselves to the eyes of their loyal subjects. 

The question now is : Why was the continuity of the 
narrative broken up by introducing the children’s kidnapper 
at the end of the story ? To the early sculptors the clearness 
of the narrative w'^as above all to be considered, and they 
resorted to every sort of device to realize the aim. In the 
present example, the scene introduced is connected with the 
principal subject. But in the example of the “ Return to 
Kapilavastu ” , which we will now describe, a scene was; 
introduced which had nothing whatever to do with the principal 
subject. To put precisely, in the second example two 
episodes, lying wide apart in time, appear in juxtaposition,^ 
because they have taken place in the same locality. 

The Return to Kapilavastu ” on the right jamb of the 
Eastern Gateway is not depicted in the normal way to right and 
left, the surface to be decorated being a tall and narrow one. 
It is divided into three panels, one above the other, by means 
of a row of houses and structure which has the appearance of 
a rampart covered by plants. The scene which the sculptor 
has to portray is the meeting of king Suddhodana with his son 
on the latter’s return to Kapilavastu, as also the miracle which 
the Buddha performed on that occasion by walking in the air, 
and the gift of a banyan park made by his father. 

At the top of the relief, the conception of the Bodhisattva 
is shown : Maya sleeping on a bed and the divine elephant 
approaching her from above. This, however, is not really 
part of the narrative for the conception took place forty years 
before the other events narrated below. It has no other 
purpose than that to let the spectator know that the place of 
action is Kapilavastu, For, of course, every Buddhist knew 




1, Stupa of Barhut-Mahakapi Jataka. 

2, Stupa of Barhut-Vidburapandita Jataka. 

7. Pillar from the Bhutesar site, Mathura. Visvantara Jataka. 

8. Stupa of Goli, Visvantara Jataka. 
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well enough the birth place and home of the Buddha. It is % 
just under that law of “ topographical arrangement that the 
sculptor represented the two events^ wide apart in time, 
because they took place in the same locality. Then comes the 
royal procession through the town, with king Suddhodana 
riding in the midst. The king is in his chariot pre- 
ceded by his band and followed by a long suite of foot 
soldiers, horsemen and mounted elephants. Next, the 
miracle is shown, with the figures of the king and his 
courtiers repeated. They, with hands clasped and heads 
raised, contemplate with much veneration the long narrow 
flagstone suspended in the air at the height of the trees, the 
ratna-cankrama or “path of precious stone which the 
Buddha created for himself by means of his magic on his first 
return to his native town. The miracle was performed to 
solve a knotty question : of the father who was still king and 
the son who had become the Buddha, which should salute the 
other first? The miracle solved the difficulty, and, as we 
know from the Buddhist texts, Suddhodana prostrated himself 
before his son. And, lastly, the gift of the banyan grove, 
symbolised by a single tree, is shown. The religious rule 
forbade the new Buddha to live in one of his former palaces, 
or even inside the town. So his father offered him as 
residence one of his pleasure parks. 

3 Mathura 

Mathura became during the reign of the Kushana kings 
< first and second centuries A.D.)the home of the most 
important school of sculpture in ancient India. It may be . 
remembered that at Bharhut and Sanci the Buddha is never 
represented in human form, his presence being indicated 
merely by symbols. In Mathura, however, we meet with his 
human representations. 

As pointed out by Bachhofer, a peculiarity of early Indtan 
art is the disproportion existing between personae and their 
surroundings- The personae are the main point, and it is 
their actions and doings which are to be perceived above all ; 

BV. IX-8 
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whereas the landscape and the architectural surroundings, 
always rendered improbably small, occupy the second place. 
This disproportion is more pronounced at Mathura than fat 
Sanci. The example of the Vaisvantara-Jataka at Mathura^ 
on the back of a jamb from Bhutesar which is divided into 
three panels cross-wise, will best explain our point. The 
three panels depict the gift of the children. In thfe first panel 
Vai^vantara meets the brahmin ; in the second, Vai^vantara 
makes a gift of his children to the brahmin ; and in the third, 
Madri, Vai^vantara’s wife, on her return does not find the 
children. The story is not told in full and with the wonder- 
ful wealth of detail characteristic of the Sanci frieze. Only 
one episode of the story is told, and it is treated summarily. 
In telling it the continuous method of narration is used, as at 
Sanci, the idea of continuity being conveyed by the repeti- 
tion of the principal figure, the figure of Vai^vantara. But 
whereas at Sanci there are clear indications that the gift was 
made when Vai^vantara and Madri were living in the forest as 
anchorites, at Mathura the forest is denoted by a tree only in 
the third panel and both Vai^vantara and Madri are shown in 
secular costume. All this makes the explanation of the 
representations of this episode of the story of Vai^vantara at 
Mathura more difficult than at Sanci, this being probably due 
to the sculptor’s attempt to conceal the story behind an 
everyday episode from court life, 

4 Amardvatt, Goli and Ndgdrjunikonda 

With regard to the time of the Stupa at Amaravati on the 
right bank of the Krishna, it is fixed by the inscriptions bearing 
the names of three Andhra princes, Sri Pulumavi (c. 130-59 
A. D. ), Sri Sivamaka^ata, and Sri Yajna(c. 174-200 A, D.). 
In Amaravati four periods of construction, however, are 
easily discernible on the style of the sculptures and on the 
palaeography of their inscriptions. The first period is dated 
from the first or second centuryB. C., the second from the 
first centuryB. C,.or A. D., the third from the latter part of 
the second century, and the fourth from the early part of the 
third century. The Stupa near the village of Goli in Guntut 
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District is assigned, on the style of its sculpture, to the fourth 
period of Amaravati. Of the Buddhist ruins excavated at 
Nagarjunikonda, some distance above Amaravati, on the 
right bank of the Krishna, the large Stupa or Mahdcetiya 
was founded, as we know from the dedicatory inscription in 
Prakrit, by queens and princesses belonging to the Iksvaku 
dynasty which succeeded the Satavahana dynasty in the Andhra 
country. The foundation probably took place in the second 
half of the third century A. D. 

The story of Vaisvantara is also illustrated at Amaravati, 
but it is not told in full and with a wealth of details as at 
Sanci. Again, as at Mathura, at Amaravati the same dispro- 
portion exists between man and his surroundings, as also the 
same attempt to conceal the real tenor of the story. 

The Amaravati frieze shows scenes in panels running 
from right to left. The first scene depicts the gift of the ele- 
phant. Vaisvantara is shown beside his elephant with a 
pitcher in his hand to pour water into the hands of the brah- 
mins from Kalihga. The next scene shows the people com- 
plaining to the king, Vaisvantara’s father, against his son^s 
impolitic action. This part of the Jataka is not shown at 
Safici. The third scene shows Vaisvantara giving away his 
bullock cart { instead of the chariot drawn by horses shown at 
Sane!) to a brahmin. That the incident happened in the 
forest is indicated by Trees in the background. While the 
two previous scenes are separated by a pilaster, there is no 
such division between this scene and the next. Here, in the 
last scene, Vaisvantara and his wife, Madri, are shown carry- 
ing their children and approaching the hermitage. 

. At Goli, however, the same story is narrated in a greater 
detail. As at Safici we find the same order of events and the 
same or very similar arrangements. But while the Goli narra- 
tive lacks the wonderful wealth of detail characteristic of the 
Safici frieze, it is clearer and better organized. 

At Goli the story is told in one frieze with dividing lines. 
There are four panels in the frieze. ( 1 ) Prince Vai^van- 
tara , mounted on his elenfian+ accompanied by his atten- 
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dants, goes to the alms hall. ( 2) The prince gives away the 
rain-giving elephant to the brahmins from Kalinga where 
there was drought and a great famine. (3) It is the longest 
panel, depicting several scenes separated from one another 
by a tree. The first scene depicts the prince driving a bul- 
lock cart in which is seated his wife, Madri, with their two 
children. A tiger, a lion, a monkey, and a scorpion are shown 
to indicate that they are entering a forest. In front of 
the prince stand four brahmins who ask him to give 
them the bullocks. The second scene shows Vai^vantara 
and Madri dragging the cart with the children in it, and 
two brahmins who ask the prince to give them the 
bullock cart. In the third scene, the prince, with the son 
mounted on his shoulders, walks in the forest, while his 
wife, Madri, follows him with the daughter on her hip. The 
fourth scene represents two episodes. In the foreground the 
prince, standing in front of his hut, gives away the two chil- 
dren to a brahmin, while in the background the brahmin drives 
away the children. The fifth scene to the right of the hut 
shows the prince in meditation under a tree, and Madri 
approaching him from the forest, carrying on her shoulders a 
pole to the ends of which are suspended twm baskets, doubt- 
less containing fruits. Two lions are shown facing her. 
According to the story, Indra, the chief of the gods, in order 
to aid the prince in his gift' of the children without any obstruc- 
tion from their mother, detained her purposely in the forest 
in the disguise of a lion. ( 4 ) The king-, Vaisvantara’s father, 
is seated on a throne with his grand-children, one on each 
knee. Evidently, this scene represents the happy ending, 
and we are to infer here the gift of Madri to Indra, the sale 
of the children to their grand-father, and the search for Vai§- 
vantara and Madri by the king and his grand-children. , 

5 Ajantd 

It is important to observe, in connection with the history 
of narrative art, that the devices of Bharhut and Sanci, were 
still used in the Gupta period at Ajanta, in the ninth century 
at Borobudur in Java and Bayon in Cambodia, and in the 
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twelfth century at Angkor Vat in Cambodia. At Ajanta, in 
the Hyderabad State, there are no less than twenty-six 
Buddhist caves, adorned with a large number of mural 
frescoes, representing in the main episodes relating to 
Buddha’s life and his pre-births, dating from various periods. 
The earliest of these frescoes are those in Caves IX and X 
\^caitya halls), executed in the first or second century B. C. 
Painting of the Gupta period is preserved in Caves XVI and 
XVII ( ) and in Cave XIX {caitya hall), executed in 
the fifth century under the reign of the little local dynasty of 
the Vakatakas, who were connected by blood with the ^ 
Imperial Gupta rulers. The last series, dating to the seventh 
century, is made up of the frescoes of Caves I-V and XXI- 
XXVI ( all viharas with the exception of one caitya hall ). 

One of the frescoes in Cave XVII illustrates the 
Chaddanta Jataka” (Plate of Lady Herringham’s Ajanta 
Frescoes). The story runs thus. The Bodhisattva was born 
as a royal elephant known as Chaddanta •( Sanskrit, Sad-danta ). 
He had two wives one of whom bore a grudge against him. 
She died, and was born as a woman and became the chief wife 
of the king of Benares. In order to avenge the wrong done to 
her accidentally by her^former elephant-husband, she feigned 
illness and prevailed upon her husband, the king of Benares, 
to send a hunter to kill the elephant Chaddanta, the posses- 
sion of whose tusks ( that emit six-coloured rays ) alone would 
cure her. The hunter went to the forest, and attempted to 
’slay the elephant king. But the latter, learning from the 
hunter his mission, aided him in sawing off his own tusks. 
When the tusks were sawn off, the eleph|int king fell down 
dead. The hunter took the pair of tusks to the queen who, on 
the sight of them, was filled with remorse and died of a 
broken heart. 

The story is illustrated thus. Below, Lady Herringham’s 
Plate XXVII, the scene on the left shows the elephants bath- 
ing in the lotus pond, while on the right js the hunter. Above, 
on the right the elephant king Chaddanta gives his two tusks 
to the hunter, who hurries to the city with the tusks suspended 
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to a pole placed on his shoulders. On the left the king o 
Benares is seated on a couch and his queen is swooning oi 
his lap at the sight of the two tusks, which one of the king’i 
men is showing her on a round big dish. 

One of the frescoes in Cave II illustrates the “ Vidhura 
pandita-Jataka”. The story is painted in several episodes oi 
the wall of the right corridor, above and bemeen the first anc 
second cell doors. The Sequence of events is not however ii 
strict conformity with that of the Jataka version. In describ 
ing the various scenes the order observed in the Jataka version 
not in the fresco, is followed, and the reader is referred t( 
the plates ( XL, XXXV and XXXVII, XXXIX ) of Ajanta bj 
Yazdani. 

Below, Yazdani’ s Plate XL, on the right side of thi 
fresco, the Naga King, Varuna, is asking her daughter, Iran 
dati, to seek a husband who could bring the heart of Vidhura 
papdita, the minister of the Kuru king Dhananjaya of Indra 
pras'tha, for her mother, Vimala. On the left side Irandat 
meets Purnaka, the Yaksa general. Irandati is repeatet 
twice, first in a swing, and afterwards leaning against a posto 
the swing and talking to Purnaka with his magic horse, wh( 
is known, first as if descending from the air, and, afterwardi 
standing on the earth. According to the Jataka, Purnak 
took Irandati to the Naga king and asked for her as his wife. 

Above, the Naga king consults his kinsmen and wif 
about the proposal of Purnaka, and ultimately fixes Vidhura 
pandita’s heart as the necessary condition for the marriage 
The gallant Yaksa readily agrees to the condition and pro 
ceeds forthwith to Indraprastha, riding on his magic horse 
through the sky. According to the Jataka, as he had hear< 
of the Kuru King’s fondness for the game of dice, he securet 
a jewel worthy only of a universal king so that he coult 
entice the Kuru king to play with him. 

At the top, Yazdani’ s Plates XXV and XXXVII, Pur 
naka arrives at Indraprastha, and shows the magnificen 
jewel to the Kuru king whom we find seated with his minis 
ters in a room of the palace. In an adjoining room the Kun 
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ting is engaged in the game of dice with Purvaka. Accord- 
ing to the Jataka, the Kuru king lost the game, and POrnaka 
won from him Vidhurapandita as wager. 

In the middle, on the right side, Vidhurapandita dis- 
courses to the ladies of the palace and on the left he takes 
leave of the Kuru king. That the two scenes are connected 
with the departure of Vidhurapandita to the Naga world is 
indicated by the presence of the magic horse of Purnaka in 
between them. 

At the bottom, Vidhurapandita is given a royal send-off. 
He rides in state on an elephant. 

Above, Yazdani’s Plate XXXIX, Vidhurapandita teaches 
the sacred doctrine to the Naga king Varuna. Behind Vidhura- 
pandita is Purnaka, and outside the pillared hall, in which 
they are seated, is Purnaka’ s horse, which is repeated twdce, 
“first, as if descending from the air, and, secondly, resting' on 
the earth. Evidently, Vidhurapandita came to the Naga 
world through the sky, the royal escort being given to a cer- 
tain limit. Behind the pillared hall is a balcony where 
Vimalaand Irandati are seen discussing about the latter’s 
marriage. Purnaka is seen at the back of the chamber. He is 
riding on his magic horse, whose muzzle only is seen. Below 
the balcony there is another in which Purnaka and Irandati, 
not Purnaka and Vimala as suggested by Yazdani, are shown 
in the former’s home. 



THE COMMON WISDOM OF THE WORLD 

By Dr. ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMYt 

“ When God is our teacher, men are all agreed. ” ” It is 
wise to listen, not to me, but to the WORD that ever IS and 
to agree that all things are One. The WORD is common to 
all”. So said Xenophon and Heracleitus, most truly. 

I have often argued that the WORD that has been handed 
down in the Western tradition from the pre-Socratic to the 
present day, and the WORD to the hearing of which we in 
India refer by the name of Sruti, “ audition ”, corresponding 
to what in the West is called “ Scripture”, are one and the 
same. During many years I have collected from Eastern and 
Western sources parallel passages in which identical doctrines 
have been enunciated as nearly as possible in the same term and 
often, indeed, in the same idioms and making use of' etymo- 
logically equivalent words ; not at all with a view to the 
demonstration of any literary “ influences,” but only in order 
to show that the doctrines themselves are cognate in the same 
sense that the etymons, e. g. of Greek and Sanskrit, are 
cognate, that is to say, of common origin. I cite below a few 
representative examples of these collations. 

He Who Is 

” I am that I am ” ( Exodus 3. i4).' ” HE WHO IS is 
the principal of the names that are given to God ” ( Dama- 
scene, Be fide Orth. ), “ HE IS, by that alone can he be grasp- 
ed ”( f/^. 6. 13 ). 

The Fellow-traveller 

“ I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee ” ( Jos. 1, 5 ; Heh. 
13. 5.) “ Behold, I am with thee” ( Gen. 28. 15). ” It is 

t This is the Greek version, good in itself, but not a literal trans- 
lation of the original Hebrew (ehye) which means become what I be- 
come ** as in RV* 5.3.1 varunojdyase.,,mitro bhavasi. 
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the greatest of all benefits that the toilmg and striving soul 
has for a fellow-traveller God, whose presence extends to all 
things” ( Philo, 1.178), “You are not alone, God is 

within you, even your Genius ” (Daimon =Yaksa) ( Epicte- 
tus 1.4.12). “There is always another one walking beside 
you, Gliding wrapped in a brown mantle, hooded ”(T.S, 
Eliot, The Waste Land 362,363 . “ I worship Him, verily, as 
the * Never-absent Other* { dvittyo' napaga) ; he who so wor- 
ships Him hath such an Other ”(Br. [7^.2. 1.11, cf. Kaus. 
UpAA2). The Sannyasin “ whose end is beatitude should 
dwell here on earth with none but the Self as Companion 
{dtmanaiva sahdyena^ Manu 6.49). The Buddha “ teaches the 
way to Companionship with Brahma ” ( M 2.206-7), note that 
Brahmacari, “ one who walks with Brahma ** corresponds to 
s theo sunopados in Phaedrus 248 C. “ I am not alone, 
I have God as my Companion, who never forsakes you, at 
home or abroad, asleep or awake, in life or in death.. .When- 
ever you remember Him, He is there beside you” (al-Gha* 
zali, Ihyd 2, p. 202 and Biddy at aUHidayat 39, cited by 
Margaret Smith, aUGhazdU^ 1944, pp. 95, 98). “ The neigh- 

bour, companion, and fellow-traveller is He, In the rags of 
beggars and raiment of kings is He ” (Jami quoted in Dara 
Shikuh's M a] mu I Bahrein i Introduction). 

Love of Selp 

“ It is my nature and my will to reverence the Gods ; I 
love my Self ” (Euripides, Helen998 , 999). “ There is one 

primal ‘Dear’ for whose sake all other things are dear. ..It is 
not for the sake of any thing ‘dear’ that the Dear is dear” 
(Plato, Lym 219, 220), The lover of Self {philautos ^ dtma-^ 
) is “ one who cherishes and in all things obeys the 
most lordly paYt of himselP.,.that which each of us is^ or is 
chiefly... Hence the good man will be a lover of Self in the 
highest degree, though in another sense than that of the lover 
of self so-called by way of reproach” (Aristotle, Nich. Eth, 

1. As distinguished from the ** selfish self-lover, 

2. The immanent Daimon, or Spirit : the mahdn aja atma of BXJ 
4.4.22 and dtmano* tmd of MV 6.7. 
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9*8.6)„ Not that the creature ought not to be loved ; but 
that if that love be referred to the Creator, then it will not 
be desire, but charity St. Augustine, De Trin. 8). "A 
man ought to love himself more than he loves any other per- 
son. ..more than he loves his neighbour’’ ( St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Theol 2-2.26.4). “Not for the love of the 

husband is the husband dear, but for love of the Self. Not 
for the love of the wife is a wife dear, but for love of the 
Self. Not for the love of sons are sons dear, but for the 
love of the Self.. .It is not for the love of the worlds that the 
worlds are dear, but for the love of the Self. It is not for 
the love of the Gods that the Gods are dear, but for love of 
the Self ’’ {BU 4.5.6). “ Perfect charity does not admit of 

love for the individual’' (Chwang Tzu Ch. 14). 

Look Not Back 

“ Remember Lot’s wife ” (Luke 17.32). “ Lot entered into 
Zoar...But his wife looked back from behind him, and she be- 
came a pillar of salt ” {Genesis 19.23, 26). “ When you fare 
abroad, do not turn round at the frontiers. ..By these words 
Pythagoras meant to advise those who are departing this life 
not to set their heart’s desire on living, nor to be too much 
attracted by the pleasures of this life ” (Diogenes Laertius, 
8.17,18). “ Orpheus received his wife on this condition, that 

he should not turn his eyes backward until he had gone forth 
from the Valley of Avernus, or else the gift would be 
in vain” (Ovid, Metamorphoses 10.50-52). “ Enter, but I 
make you ware that he who looketh behind returns outside 
again” (Dante, Purgatorio 9.131). “ Now this day you have 
ceased to see day-light. Think only of what is good. ..When 
you start to leave them [your living relatives ]jou must not 
think backwards of them with regret, and do not think of 
looking back at them ” ( Fo^ Indian speech to the Deceased, 
T, Michelson, On the Fox Indians^ p. 417.). “Mount ye, 
with Agni, to the vault,” he says.. Going to the heaven» 
they look not back”, he says {Taittirlya Saihhitd^ 5.4.7. 1) 
“The heavenward-going look not back, they ascend the 
heaven, both {Vajasaneyl Samhitd 17.68); ‘in the 
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beavenly world he thus finally establishes himself, he walks 
along without looking back, and places a log on the Sacri- 
ficial altar” (^atapatha Brahma^a 14.3.1.28). 

Motion- aUW ill 

The deceased becomes an 'Osiris justified’... this 
Osiris 'can go wherever he pleases... [having power over] all 
the mysteries of the divine forms. ..he might wish to assume” 
(A. Moret, The Nile and Egyptian Civilisation, 1927, p. 405). 
"Shall pass in and out, and find pasture” (John 10.9). "Now 
let thy liking be thy leader” (Dante, Purgatorio 27.131). "We 
^hall be made so subtle in body and in sotil together, that we 
shall be then swiftly where us list bodily, as we be now in 
our thoughts ghostly” (Cloud of Unknowing^ ch. 59). "Where 
there is motion- at-will” {Rgveda 9.113.9). "Those who 
decease, having already found here the Self and those true- 
desires, they become movers-at-wili in every world” (Chan- 
dogya Up, 8.1.6.); "up and down these worlds: eating what he 
will, and assuming what form he will” (Taittiriya Up* 
3.10.5). 


Everlasting Day 

"The Sun shall ' nevermore go down” (Isaiah 60.20). 
** ‘That true day, the day not cramped by a yesterday and a 
tomorrow, the Eternal Day which neither dawns nor sets** 
(St. Augustine, In Ps. CXXXVIIl), "To-day with thee 
endures for ever” (Joshua Sylvester). "He never really 
risesmor sets” (Aitareya Brdhtnana 3.44). "Having risen in 
the zenith, he will no more rise nor set, but stand alone in the 
middle. ..Verily, for the Comprehensor of this divine mys- 
tery, he neither rises nor sets ; it is evermore day for him** 
(Chdndogya Up. 3.12.1,3). "I love not them that set** 
{Quran ().%), "My Sun is beyond all orients. His 'orient* 
is only in relation to his motes. His essence neither rose 
nor set” {Rumt, Matknawt 2.1107-8), 

Knowledge Hereafter 

"The intellect of the deceased no longer ‘lives*, but 
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merging with the deathless, ether, theirs is a deathless under- 
standing” (Euripides, Helen^ 1004-5). “It has not knowledge 
in such sort that the knowledge by which it knows is one thing* 
and the essence whereby it is is another, but both are one” 
(St. Augustine, In Joan, Evang. 99.4). “The soul in unity 
understands without understanding” (Meister Eckhart, 
Pfeiffer, p. 634). “Verily, though there heMoes not 'know% 
yet indeed he knows, although he does not ‘know'; for there 
is no stoppage of the knowing of the Knower, because of his 
imperishability. It is not, however, a second thing, other 
than and separate from Himself that he knows... For when the 
All^ forsooth, has come to be nothing but the Self... by what 
might It ‘know’ what ?’’ {Brhaddranyaka Up. 4.3.30, 4.5.15) 

Causality 

“All that becomes, comes into being of necessity by the 
operation of some cause” (Plato. TimaeuslS A). ‘‘Will A be 
or not ? Yes, if B takes place, otherwise not” (Aristotle, 
Metaphysics ci. 11.8.8). “Naught becdmes without a 
cause” (Plutarch, 369 D). “Nothing in the world 

happens by chance” (St. Augustine, 00 CXXXIIJ. 34). “I 
will teach you Eternal-Law : If this is that become^ ; from 
the arising of this, that arises; if this is not, that does not 
become ; from the ceasing of this, that ceases” ( Ma/ZAzma 
Nikdya 2.32). “This from that and that from this in produc- 
tive sequence” (Rumi, Mathnawt2.^%l). 

Any extended list of such dharma-parydyas would fill a 
book. 



THE CURTAIN IN ANCIENT INDIAN 
THEATRE 


By Dr. S. K. De 

A great deal of controversy has centred round the word 
Yavanika which signifies the curtain employed in ancient 
Indian theatre. The object of this paper is not to reopen the 
entire question ; but certain assumptions made since the time 
of Windisch, Weber and Wilson appear to have received 
currency without much justification, and a critical examination 
of certain relevant facts has, therefore, become necessary. 

It is now generally admitted that the word Yavanika 
cannot be taken as an argument for proving Greek influence on 
the Indian stage or drama. The word is taken to be a deriva^ 
tive from. Yavana meaning Ionian, the Greeks with whom 
Indians came into contact. But since the word was not con- 
fined to what was Greek alone and since there is no proof that 
the Greek mime had any use for the curtain, it has been 
suggested that the word refers not to the curtain but to the 
material of the curtain, for which the practice of using foreign 
cloth, possibly Persian tapestry brought to India by Greek 
merchants, is presumed. But it should be clearly understood 
that there is no evidence to support this presumption, even 
though it has been repeated in all recent text-books on the 
subject.* The attempt,^ again, to remove this difloiculty and 
derive the word Yavanika from the root yu {yunati dvrpQti 
anayd iti) is too ingenious to be seriously considered. But it 
is important to note in this connexion that the word Yavanika 

1. Stea K,a»w, Jndische Drama (Berlin and Leipzig 1920 ), p. 4 j 
A. Berriedale Keith, Sanskrit Drama, ( Ojcford 192+ ), pp. 51, 359; M * 
Winternitz, Gesehichte der indischen LiUeratar ( Leipzig 1922 ), III 
pp. 175-76. 

2. T. M. Tripathh Commentary on Dam^daragupu*a 
p. 359. 
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as such is rarely recognised by old Indian lexicographers ; it 
is not included as a synonym of the curtain by Amara, Sa^vata, 
Hemacandra, Halayudha, Yadava-prakasa or Ke^ava. 

In the second chapter of Bharata’s Ndtya-sdsira, where 
the construction of the stage is detailed, neither the word 
Yavanika nor any description of it occurs ; but it is apparently 
known, as it occurs later in 5. 11-12 in the description of the 
elements of the Purva-rahga : 

etdni ca bahir gUdny antar-^yavanikd^gataih / 
prayoktrbhih prayojydni tantrubhdpda-krtdni tu H 
tatas ca sarva-kutapair yuktdnyanydni kdrayet / 
vighdtya vai yavanikdm nrtya-pdthya-krtdni ca 1 1 

This is the text given by the more recent Benares 
edition^ ( 1929 ) which does not notice any variant reading ; but 
it should be noted that the older Bombay edition^ ( 1894) 
jrecords the variant Javanika in both places, while the edition 
of Grosset ( 1898 ) reads Javanika in both places, only one of 
its manuscripts having the form Yavanika. 

This variation of reading raises an important point ; for 
the word Javanika (and not Yavanika ) occurs regularly in the 
lexicons e, g, of Amara (2. 6. 120), Halayudha (2. 154)® and 
Kedava ( p. 53, sL 300 )’ as the name of a curtain, but not 
necessarily of the theatre-curtain. The commentators on 
Amara, rightly or wrongly, derive the word from the verbal 
root ju thus : 

Ksirasvamin \ javanti sydm javanika, 

Sarvananda : javanam vego* syd as tlti javanika, 

Bhanuji Diksita i javatyasydniy juh sautro dhdtuh gatau 
vege cUy lyut^ svdrthe kan. 


3. ed. Batuknath Sarma 'and Baladev Upadhyay, Kasb,i Skt. Series- 
Benares 1929. The later works on Dramaturgy ( DaiarUpakay Natya^dat’^ 
pana etc. ) do not throw any light on the question, 

4. ed. Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bonibay 1894, 

5. Paris and Lyon, 1898. 

6. Abhidhdna^ratna-mdld, ed. Th, Aufrecht, London 1861. 

7. Kalpadru^hoia, ed. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, Baroda 1928* 
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Similarly, Hemacandra in his Abhidhana-cintamani (2. 
344) includes Javani as a synonym for curtain and explains in 
the commentary : sy dm javani. The word seems to 
be old and occurs in the sense of theatre- curtain in the 
Harivamsa 

[ preksdgdrdni ] rejur javanikdksepaih sapaksd ivakhe nagdh ; 
and in the Bhdgavata Purdna (1.8. 19 ): 

Mdyd~j avanikdcchannam ajnddhoksaj am avyayam / 
na laksyase mudhu’drsd nap ndiya-dharo yathd ij 

Although the form Javanika is thus authenticated, the 
etymology of the commentators is considered too fanciful and 
brushed aside by modern scholars, who assume that the word 
Javanika is nothing but a Prakritic form of the word Yavanika.® 
But it is clear that this assumption proceeds with the 
acceptance of the Yavanika-Ionian equation and thereby really 
begs the question. 

There is yet a third form Yamanika which does not appear 
to have received any serious consideration. Through the 
influence chiefly of the Yavanika-Ionian theoiy, this form has 
been summarily dismissed by Bohtlingk and Roth as a scribal 
mistake for Yavanika and by Sten Know as merely secondary ; 
but it is recognised independently by Indian lexicographers and 
found in some manuscripts of Sanskrit plays and poems. 
Thus, Mahesvara commenting on the passage quoted from 
Amara above ( 2. 6. 120 ) gives for the curtain the^ syrionyms : 
pratislrd javanihd yamanika tiraskarai^l (a fact which is noted 
in the modern Sahda-kalpadruma ) ; Bhanuji Dlksita explains 
further : yamanikd iti vd pdthah^ yamayati^ yama uparame lytit^ 
and Sarvananda similarly notes : drster uparatir anayeti vd 


8. Ed. Bombay, 2.29.7; ed. Calcutta 4648. In later Kavya ^tbe word 
occurs in SisupdlcL^vadha iv, 54; Hata-vijaya xl, 38 etc. 

9. But contrary, Piscbel in GottifigtschB gelehfts Atizetgeftt 1891® 
p, 354^— Deil-ndma^mdld gives both javanid ( 4.1 ) and javani ( 2.25 ) 
in the sense of screen, hut obviously these are derivatives respectively of 
Sanskrit javanika SLud javani • 

10. As in Bombay ed. 1896. 
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yamanika}^ Hemacandra, in the passage quoted above, com- 
menting on the word javanl adds : yamanl ityapi. In the 
absence of critical editions of Sanskrit plays and poems, the 
editors of which usually adopt the form yavanikd,^^ the 
evidence therefrom is uncertain ; but a few important occur- 
rences of the form yamanihd may be noted here. In Hille- 
brandt’s critical edition of the Mudrd-rakmsa^^ the reading 
accepted in two places in the stage-direction is yamanikd^ 
although the usual variants yavantkd and javanikd are also 
noted ; p. 192, L 7 tatah pravisaii yamanikdvrta-sariro mukha* 
mdtra-drsyas cdnakyah ; p. 193, 1. 11 yamanikdm apaniyopasrtya^ 
In Meghaprabhacarya^s Dharmdhhyudaya^^ one of the stage- 
directions occurs as : yamandntardd yati-vesa-dhdrl putrakas 
iatra sthapantyah^ p. 15; no. v> L noted). In a verse of 
Bhartrhari-Sataka, given in P. von Bohlen’s edition (no. 
51),^® and reproduced in Bohtlingk’s Indische Spriiche (no. 
779)’®, the word preferred is yamnikd : 

jard-jlr^air angair nata iva vall-mandita-tanur 
' narah samsdrdnte visati yama-dhdnuyavanikdm / , 

but both von Bohlen and Bbhtlingk conscientiously record the 
variae lectionest namely , yamanikd and javanikd. 

It is clear, therefore, that Yamanika is as much a recognis- 
ed form of the word for curtain as Javanika and perhaps more 
than Yavanika. If we accept the etymology proposed by 


11. The printed text ( ed. Trivandrum Skt. Series. 1914-17) evi- 
dently wrongly reads yavamkd I 

12. As in Svapna^vdsava-datta Act vi, after 41, 16: paiydmastdvad 
Tupa’-sddrsyam, saifiksipyatdm yavanika; in Pratimd at the end of Act li, 
after 41. 21 : kdncukiyo yavanikdS’taranaijt karoti* Also Mdlavikdgnimitra 
tS; 18/19. As no variants are usually recorded, it is not clear whether the 
editors of plays and poems proceed strictly on manuscript evidence or on a 
preconceived bias regarding greater desirability of the Yavanika form, 

13. Breslau 1912. K. H. Dhru7a*s edition reads ^ayanikd) which is 
translated as * a fine coat of mail.’ 

14. Ed. Jaina Atmananda Grantha-mala Series, no. 61, Bhavnagar 1918. 

15. Berlin 1833. The verse is missing in Telang’s edition ( Bombay 
Skt. Series, Bombay 1893 ). 

16. St, Petersberg 1863-65 { in 3 vols. ). 
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commentators on lexicons, the form Javanika makes some 
sense however fanciful; while Yavanika derives its validity 
only from the rather far-fetched explanation that it referred to 
the foreign material of the cloth. The form Yamanika, on the 
other hand, perhaps makes a better and more natural sense. 
It is obviously derived from the root yam ( 1. 1009 ), * to stop 
or restrain’, signifying a covering or curtain; and it would 
not be unjustifiable to suggest that it was perhaps the original 
form, which is almost lost or replaced by the other two forms, 
Yavanika and Javanika, That it is not a fictitious derivative of 
lexicographers is clear from the fact that the word yamanl, 
from which it is directly derived, appears to be old, being 
traceable as far back as the Vdjasaneyi-Samhitd ( 14, 22 ). 

As the Ranga-pitha or stage appears to have had no 
wings*^ (as in modern theatre ), the question of drop-curtain 
does not arise. The curtain was presumably meant ( there 
having been no scenes ) to screen off the Nepathya-grha or 
tiring room which was behind the Ranga-pitha or stage. The 
exact location of the curtain, however, is not given in the 
Ndtyasdstra, nor in later dramaturgic works. Wilson was of 
opinion that ‘‘ curtains were suspended transversely so as to 
divide the stage into different portions, open equally to the 
audience, but screening one set of actors from the other.” 
But this theory of transverse curtain, as Keith has already 
pointed out, lacks corroboration.’® The same remark applies 
to the conjecture of Monier Williams {Sakuntald, p,4) that 
the curtain was “ suspended across the stage, answering the 

17. Unless the two Mattavaranis, whose function is obscure, on the 
two sides of the Ranga-pitha, acted as such; but this is very unlikely. See 
Mankad ( Hindu Theatre in JHO, viii, 1932, pp. 485f, 494-95 ) who is 
inclined to believe that there were no wings, nor was there any drop-cur- 
tain, in ancient Indian stage. 

18. The passage from Svapna-vasava-datta, quoted above in foot- 
note 12, cannot be urged in support; for the word yavanika there can be 
explained simply as a screen or veil which hides Vasavadatta from the 
king. The first Act of Mrcchakatika, again, is not a relevant instance; for 
here obviously we have to imagine six shifting scenes which take place in 
Carudatta’s house and in the street outside; and such unmarked scene- 
shifting is common enough in Sanskrit plays. 

BV. IX-9 
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purposes of scenes, behind which was the space called 
Nepathya We have only the authority of Abhinavagupta 
whoj in .his commentary on the Natya-sdstra,^^ locates the 
curtain between the Rahga-pitha and the Rahga-sirsa ( tatra 
yavanikd rangapltha-taUlrsayor madhye, p. 212 ), But there is 
some difficulty in accepting this location. The Rahga-sirsa, 
as its name implies, was presumably the place at the head or 
extreme end of the Rahga-pitha, i.e., between the Rahga-pitha 
and Nepathya- grha. Its use is thus explained by Abhinava* 
gupta : taupdtrdndm visrdntyai dgacchatdm ca guptyai rangasya 
sohhdyai ranga-sirah kdryam ( p. 63 ). But since the musicians 
are also allowed to sit there, it has been urged that there is 
no point in making them sit behind the curtain, along with 
actors tired or about to enter ; for the curtain in the position 
suggested would screen them off from the Rahga-pitha , Even 
allowing that the orchestra may be screened off, there 
is no point in making tired or entering actors , sit there when 
the tiring room is just immediately behind. This might have 
been the case in Abhinavagupta’ s time ; but in the original 
plan of the theatre given in the second chapter of the Ndtya-- 
sdstraj the curtain appears to have had no place there, and its 
absence is perhaps in conformity with the original practice of 
musicians sitting openly in tiie Rahga-^irsa. In the face of 
these difBculties it is not possible to determine exactly the 
position of the curtain ; but it is not unlikely that its employ- 
ment was meant, (as Ndtya-sdstra, Bombay ed. 12.2-3; 
Benares ed. 13. 2-3, indicates) to screen off the way of 
entrance of the actors from the tiring room to the stage. But 
since the Nepathya-grha is allowed to have two doors for 
entrance of actors ( kdryam dvdra-dvayam cdtra nepathya- 
grahakasya tu apparently into the Rahga-^irsa and thence to 
the Rahga-pitha, it has been sometimes presumed that there 


19, Ed. Gaekwad’s Oriental Scries, Baroda 1926. 

20. Atra^ranga-tir^a from the context. Bharata, l^afya^dstra Benares 
ed., ii. 70. Abhinavagupta explains ( p. 68): dvdta~dvayam eva raUga^ 
iirasi nepathya-gata-pdtra-pravesdya. The position of the doors, rather 
obscurely given, is discussed by Mankad at pp. 489-90. 
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must have been two curtains covering the two doors. But if 
Abhinavagupta’ s view is accepted, the curtain, suspended 
across between the Ranga-pitha and Ranga-^irsa would have 
screened off the entire stage from the Nepathya-grha with its 
two doors, thus forbidding the necessity of any presumption 
of two curtains for the two doors. There is, again, no ground 
for assuming that the curtain was parted in the middle, or 
that the actors entered through the parting drawn aside. At 
least, no such description or reference is found in drama- 
turgic texts. The curtain appears to have been simply tossed 
aside when actors entered. Even in the case of hurried, 
abrupt or violent entrance the position of the curtain, whether 
between the Ranga-pitha and Ranga-^irsa or between the 
Ranga-sirsa and the Nepathya-grha, would not hinder it. The 
stage-direction for hurried entrance apatt-ksepena pravisati 
would, therefore, simply mean “enters without a toss of 
the curtain’’.^' 


21. Some of the commentators, however, explain the phrase differ- 
ently. Quoting Halayudha, who gives Apatl as a synonym of Pati or 
{ apatl k^ndapataJii. sydt pratislfd javanikd, 2.154), Raghavabhatta 
(on £akuniald, ii and vi ) explains: apati-hsepeneti tiraskaranl-tiraskd-^ 
renetyarthah^ Katyavema's explanation is similar : harsa-sokddi-saTiibkrama-’ 
yuktasya natasya pravesalk patdksepena kriyate. This interpretation, would 
imply that normally the entrance of actors was effected by drawing aside 
the curtain, but in the case of hurried entrance, the curtain was tossed 
aside. But Sainkara appears to agree with our view when he says : apati-^ 
Jqepena dkasmdd ityarthdh; patl-ksepo na kartavya drta'~rdj a -pravei ay oh iti 
bharatah ( we have not been able to trace this quotation in the present text 
ofBharata). That the curtain was tossed aside when actors entered is 
indicated by the following passage from Bharata’s Ndtya^sdstra ( ed. Bom- 
bay, 12.2-3; ed. Benares, 13.2-3 ) : 

yathd-^mdrga-rasopetam prakrtindm pravesanej 
dhruvdydfti sarnpravritayam pate caivdpakarsite If 
kdryal} praveiah pdtrdiidTii nditdrtha^rasa-sa-^bhavali / 
passage from Damodaragupta’s Kuttam~mata, cited by Mankacf 
{ p. 494 ) need not go against this view, the tossing of the curtain being 
indicated equally by the words dksipta, npufearjita or apnaifa.— Bdhtlmgk 
{ Sahmtald, ed. Bonn 1842 ) has a long note, after the commentators, on 
this stage-direction ( Act iv, p. 46, p. 208 ) ; but this was written long be- 
fore definite knowledge of ancient Indian stage was available. 



mimahsa and the modern science 

OF LEGAL INTERPRETATION 

By Dr. G. V. Devasthali 

The Purva-Mltmma system as formulated for the first 
time by Jaimini in his Sutra and expounded by Sahara in his 
bhasya on it has, in one of its aspects, generally been recogniz- 
ed as the Science of Interpretation of Ancient India. With 
the promulgation of this system it was but natural that the 
Law-givers of Ancient India instead of evolving separately a 
science for the interpretation of Law should only utilise this 
science which had already come into existence. Thus we find 
the Mimathsd-sastra playing an important role in the field of 
legal interpretation also, so much so that it may be looked 
upon as the Science of Legal Interpretation of Ancient India 
of about two thousand years ago. It may be interesting to 
see how this science compares with the Science of Legal 
Interpretation obtaining at present. This is what we propose 
to do, only in a broad cursory outline, in what follows. 

Taking up the language first we find Jaimini declaring in 
no ambiguous terms that the words in the Scriptures convey 
the same sense that they do in common parlance, on the 
ground that we perceive no difference between the two, and 
also because otherwise it would be impossible for the 
Scriptures to convey any injunction at all'. Jamini goes even 
further when he uses expressions like ‘ LokavaP ’ and ‘ YatM 
loke^’ implying thereby that Scriptural Texts are to be con- 
strued exactly on the same principles on which we do the 
sentences in common parlance. This very principle has been 
very emphatically and in very clear terms set forth by Sahara 

1. cf. ‘ I ’ M. S. 1.3.30. 

2. cf. I. 2.20 ; II. 1.12 ;VI. 8.26 ;X. 2.23 ; 3.24 and 51 ; 6.8; 7.66. 

3. cf, I. 2.29. 
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in the very opening sentence of his hhasya where he has 
declared that as far as possible the words of the suirm must be 
understood to convey only such senses as they are used to 
convey in common parlance ; and that their senses should be 
neither restricted by construing them as being only technical 
terms, nor should they be unduly widened by resorting to 
^dhyahara and such other modes of interpretation^. It is 
surprising to see how even in the Modern Science of Legal 
Interpretation this principle finds great prominence given to 
it. For in the interpretation of an Act ‘ it is a cardinal rule 
of construction of statutes in general that the intention of an 
enactment should be gathered by the language employed by 
it, and where the words used are clear and unambiguous it is 
the duty of the Court to give effect to them according to their 
plain meaning neither adding to nor subtracting from them® 

The Mtmdmsakay as we know, is a believer in the autho- 
rity of Sabda ( Sabda^pramai^aka ), particularly so far as 
Dharma is concerned ; and as such the general rule with him 
is that whatever is declared by Sabda is pramd^a. This means 
that whatever sense is yielded by the words of a Scriptural 
Text directly i.e. according to the plain and direct construc- 
tion must be accepted as being authoritative, irrespective of 
any extraneous considerations. This is what Sahara means 
when he, in several places, declares that it is not proper 
for an interpreter to derive from the words of the 
Scriptures more sense that what is actually conveyed by 
them. In fact, according to him, the duty of an inter- 
preter is not to discuss whether the wording of the 
Scriptural Text before him is right or wrong, but merely to 
see and state what sense is yielded by the words as they 

I qi i t sb. on. 

MS. I, 1.1. ] . 

5. CPC. I. p. 9. 
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Stand.® Modern Science also has accepted this principle in 
toto when it lays down that ‘ The Court’s function is, in fact, 
to say not what the Legislature meant or ought to have meant, 
but what it has said it meant Modern Science has accepted 
even the other part of the principle noted above ; for it 
asserts that ‘ even if the result of the construction were 
absurd that is no reason to depart from clear and unequivocal 
language capable of only one meaning which in other words 
means that ‘ the interpretation should not where the language 
is clear be influenced by extraneous considerations’.® This 
very principle is again recognized by the Modern Science by 
declaring that ‘ the words in an Act are used correctly and 
exactly and not loosely and inexactly ’ 

From this it is clear that what is directly expressed by 
the Scriptural Text alone has to be accepted and implicitly 
obeyed ; and that nothing that would depart from it shall be 
done. This principle we find very clearly stressed in what 
are technically known as Niyama-vidhis in the Mtmdthsd* 
idstra. Thus though it may be possible to unhusk rice with 
nails, yet that mode of unhusking is not to be adopted ; for 
the text ‘ Tanduldn avahanti ’ lays down avahanand ( striking 
with a pestle ) as the means thereof. Similarly though as a 
general rule some dravya ( thing ), that is similar ( sadrsa ) to 
the originally enjoined one, is to be accepted as a substitute 
(pratinidhi)'when the original one is lost or spoilt {apacarita\ 
yet this practice is set aside when admitting a substitute 
for Soma, For in this connection the Scriptures expressly 

6. cf. 

I SB. on M. S. IX. 3^,14 ] ; fWfq I g 

[sb. on m. s, 

I, 2,7 ] ; Also read SB. on M. S. I, 2.8. Also cf . 

^ I ^ i [ sb. on m. s. hi. 1.14. ] 

. 7. CPC. L. p. 13. 

8. CPC. I. p. 10 f. 

9. CPC.I. p. 28. 
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lay down that if Soma is not available one shall press Puttkas 
instead. This principle is accepted in the Modern Science 
of Legal Interpretation also which declares that ' where a 
statute creates a right and provides a remedy that remedy and 
no other is available 

The Aindn-nydya^^ is one of the well-known nydyas 
(maxims) of the Purva-mimdmsd, The text * Aindryd gdrha^ 
patyam upatisthate ’ is discussed and ultimately it is establish- 
ed that on the authority of huti ( direct statement) contained 
in this text the aindrl rk shall be used at the upasihdna of the 
Gdrhapatya fire only and not at the upasthdna of Indra on the 
strength of linga ( indication ). This principle of iruti being 
stronger than linga is also found in the rule laid by the 
Modern Science viz. ‘ Where the language of a statute is 
plain and clear it cannot be qualified or neutralized by indica- 
tion gathered from previous legislation Incase of doubt 
or ambiguity, however, Mtmdmsd does accept linga as 
pramdna for arriving at the exact import of a text. In fact, 
Mtmdmsd admits several*^ such means of varying authority in 
addition .to the linga. A similar phenomenon we find in the 
Modern Science also where we find the following rule laid 
down for the guidance of the interpreter : ‘ But where the 

language is not clear or the statute has made no provision for 
any particular case the previous legislation may be referred 
to for the purpose of ascertaining the object and intention of 
the legislature 

It is again an accepted principle of Mlmdihsd that sruti is 
the highest and the most authoritative of all the pramdnas for 
Dharma, so much so that Smrti and other pramdnas may be 
looked to for Dharmapndna only in the absence of any direct 
statement or huti pertaining to the point in question, and 


10. CPC.I. p. 24. 

11. Also known as the Gdrhctpatya-ny&yd) discussed at M. S. III. 2.3f. 

12. CPC. I. p. 29. 

13. These are enumerated and their relative potencies told in M. S. 
III. 3.14. 

14. CPC. I. p. 29. 
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that too only when they are not in contradiction with any of 
the existing Thus in other words it may be stated 

that the oihtt pramditas such as smrti may be referred to only 
when the point in question cannot fee definitely decided on 
the strength of any of the existing irutis. Modern Science 
very well agrees with Mlmdmsd here also as we can see from 
the rule that ‘ where the language is plain, no extraneous 
matter should be taken into account in the interpretation of an 
Act ’ ; but ‘ when the language is doubtful or ambiguous such 
proceedings, of course, may be looked into. But where the 
language of the enactment itself is clear, its construction 
cannot be affected in any way by a consideration of the pre- 
amble or the headings prefixed to the sections. In cases of 
the ambiguity of the language of the enactment, however, they 
may be usefully referred to for the purpose of finding out the 
object and intention of the enactment This last again is 
what Mlmdmsd has accepted by admitting the authority of 
prdkarar^a and samdkhyd as pramdnas for determining the 
arigdngibhd^a^ of course, in the absence of a deciding iruti. It 
is on this very principle again that Modern Science declares 
that * where there is ambiguity in the section the marginal 
notes can be referred to for solving the ambiguity 

Modern Science of Legal Interpretation like the Mlmdmsd 
is quite emphatic on the principle that the duty of the 
interpreter is not to question or discuss the wording of sruti 
or law. He has to accept it as it is ; and only interpret it and 
declare what it means according to the direct, simple and 
ordinary construction. That is why it has been assumed that 
‘ it is always dangerous to paraphrase an enactment even if 
badly worded . But there may be cases where the sense 
yielded by the actual words of a text cannot be compatible with 
the situation concerned. Under such circumstances it is but 


15. The relative potencies of Smrti and other pramdnas are discussed 
by Jaimini at. M. S, 1.3, 

16. CPC. I. p. 30 ff. 

17. CPC. I. p. 34. 

18. CPC. I. p. 13. 
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impossible to accept the strict sense that is yielded by the 
words and hence some slight change has to be introduced in 
the wording of the text itself. Such necessity has been 
recognized both by the Modern as well as the Ancient Sciences 
of Legal Interpretation. Thus in the text ‘ Dadhna juhoti ^ 

{ which is a gu^a-vidhi ) the verb juhoti though standing in the 
present tense has yet to be taken to have the force of the 
potential mood which is to be found in the text ' Agnihotram 
juhuydt ' (which is its mukhya-vidhi). Such a change is called 
viparindma ( modification ). This principle of viparindma is 
best illustrated by texts like * Prati tlsthanti ha m ete ya eta 
upayanti / Brahmavarcasvino nnddd bhavanti ya etd upayanti\^^ 
Adhydhdra or ellipsis is yet another mode of correcting ( if we 
may be allowed to use such an expression in connection with 
Scriptural texts ) a text so as to yield actually the sense that is 
exactly intended to be conveyed by it. Thus, for example, if 
a man says merely ^ Dvdram dvdramWit listener will have to 
supply some such word as ‘ pidhehi ’ or ‘ apdvr^u ^ according 
to the intention of the speaker and do accordingly. In 
Scriptural Texts also sometimes we do come across some 
elliptical texts like ‘ Sam te vdyur vdtena gacchatdm^ sam 
yajatrair ahgdni^ sam yajnapatir dsisdJ* This text contains 
one complete sentence and two incomplete or elliptical ones. 
These latter, the Mlmdmsaka admits, have to be completed 
by adhydhdra^^ . Another such mode of interpretation adopted 
by Mlmdmsd is what is called the vyavadhdra'^a-kalpand which 
is explained by Kumdrila as ^Yatral anyathd arthah prati* 
bhdtah paurvdpatydlocanena vyavadhdrya anyathd kalpyate sd 
vyavadhdrana-kalpand, According to this mode it is that the 
Tam asmai bhaksam pray acchet^ is interpreted to ^mean 
* T ena yastavyam ; and similarly the text Yavato svdn 

pratigrhmydt^ is understood as meaning Yavato svdn prati* 
grdhayet ’ . Thus we see that though as far as possible the inter- 


19. This text is discussed by Sahara at M, S. IV. 1749. 

20. This text is discussed by Sahara at M. S. 11. 3,49. 

21. Tantravdrtika on II, 1.33. ( p. 436 Anandasrama edition ), 

22. iRead SB. on M. S. III. 5.48. 
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preter is to find the actual sense that is yielded by the words 
of the text as it stands, yet in some cases where such a course 
is not possible to adopt, only as the last resort he may have 
recourse to devices like adhyahara, viparindma and vyavcu 
dharapa^halpatid. These modes, it must be observed, do not 
affect in any way the sense that is actually intended to be con- 
veyed* They, in fact, only correct the irregularities in the 
language of the text in question and thus help the text to 
yield the intended sense. Modern Science also is not slow in 
accepting this principle. Nor is it less categorical in 
emphasizing the fact that the changes introduced on the 
strength of such devices are merely to be looked upon as 
corrections of careless language and not as tampering with the 
sense actually intended to be conveyed. Thus according to 
Modern Science ‘ It is always dangerous to paraphrase an 
enactment even if badly worded, and no modification of the 
language to meet the intention can be made unless it is impos- 
sible to resist the conviction that the Legislature could not 
possibly have intended what its words signify and that the 
modifications thus to be made are mere corrections of careless 
language and really give the true meaning.’ 

Another rule of interpretation that is accepted by Modern 
Science is that general words must be given the broadest pos- 
sible effect, unless there is some specific reason to the con- 
trary.’^® This principle also we find fully discussed and 
established by Jaitnini and Sahara in their works. Thus it 
has been shown that if a word such as ‘ barhih ’ is liable to be 
construed in a wider sense ( as a Jdtusabda ) and also in a 
narrower sense ( as a Sam!>hara-iabda)y Xht interpreter shall 
construe it in its wider sense i. e. as a Jdti-sahda and not in 
its narrower one i. e. as a samskdra^sabda}^ There are, 
however, cases where words cannot be accepted in such a wider 
sense. Thus in the text ‘ Syenena yaj eta ^ it is not possible 

23. Read Tantravartika on II. 1 33. 

24. CPC. I. p. 13. 

25. CPC. I. p. 20. 

26. Cf. M. S, I.4.S and thereon^ 
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to construe the word iyena in its wider sense as a jathsahda 
and has as such to be taken in a restricted sense as a proper 
noun only,^^ Similarly the word ‘ Citrd ’ in the text ‘ Citrayd 
yajeta^ zndtht word ' Agnihotra^ in the text ' Agnihotram 
Juhoti have to be taken only as proper nouns and not as 
iahdas}^ 

Another rule for the exact interpretation of a word has 
been evolved by the Mtmdthsaka in connection with texts like 

V as ah paridhatte ’ or ‘ Aktdh sarkard upadadhdti ’ . The word 
‘ Vdsah ’ in the former text is 2ijdti-sabda ; and according to the 
rule discussed above it will have to be taken to be as such and 
signifying any garment. But in the sequel of the text we find 
another statement viz. ‘ Etad vai sarvadaivatyam vdso yat 
ksaumam ’ eulogizing ksauma. Hence here it is concluded that 
the word msah in the text under consideration should be taken 
to stand not for any type of garment but for hsauma ( silken 
garment ) only. Similarly in the second text quoted above it 
is decided on the strength of its sequel viz. ‘ Tejo vai ghrtam ^ 
that the term aktdh stands for ‘ ghrtena aktdh\ Thus we see 
that the sense of a general term has sometimes to be modified 
in accordance with the sequel or z'dkya-sesa as the Mlmdmsaka 
would like to call it.^® Another illustration of a slightly 
different nature is to be found in the text ‘ Yo dlksito yad 
agnlsomlyam pasufh dlabhate ’ where the question is whether the 
pasu to be sacrificed may be any pasu or it must be a goat 
( chdga ). The word pa^u here in this text is a jdti-iabda ; and 
if it is understood in its wider sense according to the general 
principle noted above the former alternative would seem to be 
the right one. But on the strength of the mantra-‘Varna viz. 

Agnaye chdgasya vapayd medasd nubruhi ’ it has been con- 
cluded that the pasu intended here is chdga only and not any 
pasu what-so-ever.®° Thus w^e see that when a general word 
and a particular wmrd are used in the same context and with 


27, C£, M. S. I, 4.5 and SB. thereon. 

28, Cf. M, S. I, 1-4 and SB. thereon, 

29, Cf . M. S. II. 1.29 and SB. thereon. 

30, Cf . M. S. VI. 8,29-42 and SB. thereon. 
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reference to the same thing or matter the general word has to 
be interpreted in the light of the particular one. Andi'this is 
again what Modern Science also lays down when it holds 
that ‘ When there are too general words following particular 
and specific words in a section the general words must be 
confined to the things of the same kind ( ejusdem generis ) as 
those specified’.^^ 

The principle ‘ Yah idstrasthdndm sa iabddrthah' or 
ddrthaparicchede abhiyuktdh pramdnam ’ finds an echo in what 
Modern Science has to declare in connection with judicial 
precedents. ‘Judicial precedents it declares,* constitute 
an important guide to the proper interpretation of statutes*. 
This view about judicial precedents is based on ‘ the general 
principle of the construction of statutes that Courts should 
follow existing rulings so as not to upset or disturb 
existing and settled practice unless such practice is clearly 
contrary to an express enactment or is inconsistent with 
it It may be seen that this principle accepted by Modern 
Science very well corresponds to the view held by the 
Mlmdfhsaka regarding the prdmdnya of what is called ihtd’^ 
cdra. Equally striking again is the similarity between the 
reasoning forwarded by both these Sciences in support of 
their view. The Mlmdmsaka argues that since iahda^ artha^ 
and also the sambandha between the two are all niiya^ there- 
fore, it is impossible that a word should have more senses 
than one ; and that this one artha possessed by sabda has to be 
•determined naturally on the strength of the practice of 
abhiyuktas or sistas who are in constant touch with it ; and fur- 
ther adds that if this principle is not accepted there would 
arise the contingency of lokavyavahdroccheda. And this is 

32. CPC. I. P.37, 

33. cf, ^ 

I cTSTT BTSii^srTJlt q- 1 [ SB, on M. S. VIl. 3J] 

Aslo cf. I I 

I fq^TVTTWrq, I qspqr#: I cT^T 

1 ^nfi. i afqqfqq: I 

I [ SB. on M, S. VII. 3.35 ]. 
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exactly what Modern Science also declares when in justi- 
fication of the above rule it argues that ‘ this rule is based in 
the case of statutes enacting substantive law on the ground 
that otherwise it would embarass trade and commerce, affect 
the status of persons, and unsettle many titles and further 
adds that ‘ though that particular ground does not apply in 
case statutes of procedure which cannot be considered to 
affect any rights in or titles to property it is never-the-less 
of great practical importance that on questions of procedure 
the law should be certain rather than that it should be logical 
and that there should be uniformity of decision'.^® It will 
thus be seen that the two sciences are in full agreement with 
each other in this case not merely as regards the principle but 
also as regards the reasoning behind it. 

We shall now close this paper by adducing two more 
principles adopted by the Mimamsa which have found a place 
in the Modern Science as well. The maxim ‘ Arthamttvam 
nydyyam ’ or ‘ Anarthakyam anydyyam ’ lays down that no 
portion of any Scriptural text should be taken as being anar-^ 
thaka i e, superfluous or redundant. This in other words 
means that every word in such a text must be taken into 
account. This very well agrees with the principle laid down 
by Modern Science viz. ' Where two constructions are possi- 
ble a section should be so construed as to avoid inconsist- 
ency of meaning, or the making of a word, clause, or sen- 
tence either superfluous or insignificant The principle 
again underlying what is known as the grahaikatva-nydya is 
echoed in the modern rule concerning the interpretation of 
genders and numbers. According to this rule the masculine 
includes the feminine, the singular includes the plural and the 
plural, the singular. It may, however, be noted that this 
principle applies to statutes passed after 1850 A. D. only. 
Thus Maxwell writes ‘ Unless the contrary intention appears. 


34. CPC. I, p. 37. 

35. CPC. I.p, 37f. 

36. CPC. I, p. 16. 

37. This is discussed at M. S. III. 1.13-14, 
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in statutes passed after 1850, words importing the masculine 
gender include females, the singular includes the plural, and 
the plural, the singular'.^® Ihe Mtmdmsd, however, goes 
still further and formulates the pasvekatva-nydya ’ which 
declares that the gender and the nunaber shall have such a 
wider scope only if they are attached to what is not upddlya* 
mdna. When how’^ever they are attached to what is upddlya^ 
mdna they shall be strictly and literally construed and as such 
the above rule shall have no scope there. 

This brief and cursory survey of the similarity between 
the two Sciences of Legal Interpretation — Ancient and 
Modern— will make it sufficiently clear that much of what 
has been formulated and evolved by Jaimini and his succes- 
sors in connection with the Scriptural texts still holds good 
and has its own place in the Science of Legal Interpretation 
even to this day. It may be interesting to pursue this topic in 
fuller details and observe not only where the two Sciences 
agree with one another but also where they differ and see how 
and why they do so. 


38, Maxwell, Oxi the Interpretation, { 4th Edition ), p. 517. 

39. This is also discussed by Sahara at M. S. III. 1.15. 

Abbreviations, 

CPC. Civil Procedure Code ( Act of 1908 ) edited by V. V. Citaley and 
K. N. Annaj i Rao, Nagpur, ( Fourth edition ), 

M. S. Mimdmsd-sutra of Jaiminu 

SB« Sabarasvimin’s Bhd^ya on the Mirndmdsutra of Jaimini. 



JAMAV DAFTAR— AN IMPORTANT SOURCE 
FOR THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
MARATHAS 

By Dr. V. G. Dighe 

Social history is a new branch of study. Though we may 
not wholly accept Marx’s theory of political conditions being 
determined by the social or economic structure of the com- 
munity, it is beyond doubt that they bear a great impress of 
its economic life. The ideology of any community, its poll- 
ticai and moral ideas, germinate in the soil of its productive 
system. History, therefore, is 'not limited to accounts of 
the ruling dynasties and court life, but has to account for cul- 
tural life of the society, has to tell us how the common man 
fared, how he organised his communal life, how he developed 
his peculiar ideas of God and religion and morality. A his- 
tory that gives account merely of court life and wars may 
make interesting reading ; but if it is to form a part of our 
educational system, the study of history will have little value 
unless it helps us to know the world round us, to understand 
our present social problems and point a finger to a happier 
state of society. 

In this short paper are discussed some very important 
sources for the study of the social history of the Marathas 
during the Peshwas’ times. The majority of the documents 
published by Rajwade, Khare, Parsanis and Rao Bahadur 
Sardesai are despatches dealing with the political activities of 
the Marathas in Maharashtra, Konkan, Kairnatak, North India 
and elsewhere. To a careful reader even these contain many 
references useful to construct the social structure of the com- 
munity. We see the Peshwas and their Sardars distributing 
charities, spending money in building ghats at holy places* 
asking their agents to send them articles of luxury, celebrating 
holidays, etc. In the series of the Peshwa Daftar selections 
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edited by Rao Bahadur Sardesai there are two volumes con- 
taining interesting references to social life under the Pesh- 
was. Mr. Chapekar of Badlapur examined records of two lead- 
ing banker families of Poona in old days and has published 
extracts from them throwing light on various facets of Maratha 
social structure. Prof. V. G. Kale some time back made an 
interesting study of the coinage of Shivaji*s times with a view 
to determine their comparative value. But all this has been 
done in a haphazard manner. No attempt has been made to 
give us a complete picture as has been done by Cunningham^ 
Ashley or Lipson in England. 

For a scientific and comprehensive study of the subject 
ample material exists in the Peshwas’ Daftar, especially the 
Jamav section and the Rozkirds or the Daily Accounts of the 
Peshwas. Jamav means papers collected from outside for pur- 
poses of Government enquiry in pursuance of the powers 
granted to the Inam commission ; and consequently these 
papers are distinct from the central Records of the Peshwas. 
They are thus described by Rao Bahadur Sardesai in his hand- 
book to the Alienation records : — 

“ After the British conquest the hereditary district and 
village officers had systematically concealed the ancient 
revenue accounts in their possessions; but the inquiries of the 
Inam Commission brought these to light and often with them 
the accounts of Prants in Hindusthan or the Konkan and of 
the Native states, which had found their way to the private 
houses of the persons who had once held office in those parts. 
This great mass of documents from all the above ghat dis- 
tricts filling 7,864 rumals, form the Jamav Daftar.” 

This Jamav Daftar is a veritable Allad in’s cave for study 
of old Maratha social life. The papers belonged to the old 
revenue collectors, Deshmukhs and Deshpandes, and naturally 
should enable us to reconstruct the revenue system of the 
old native Govt. Our notions of Shivaji^s revenue arrange- 
ments are yet hazy ; we cannot yet definitely say whether 
land revenue was periodically revised under the Peshwas as 
at present. There is no agreement among scholars about the 
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share claimed and realised by the state from cultivated land. 
The incidence of land tax, as gathered from the Jamav papers, 
ivould appear to be much heavier than at present. Though the 
old social structure was not complex as the present one, no 
economic activity of the community seems to have escaped 
the long hand of the tax collector. There w^as tax on goods 
in transit, tax at ferries and passes, tax on buffaloes and sheep, 
tax on marriages, widow marriages not excepted. In spite of 
this the picture of the general society left to us by British 
officials such as Elphinstone, Malcolm and Munro and foreign 
travellers is not one of grinding poverty but of a happy and 
contented society. The taxable capacity of a society depends 
on its system of production. Probably the productive system 
offered work for all and enabled the community to bear cheer- 
fully the various taxes. Agriculture and industries were 
•well-balanced and offered occupation to all able-bodied, pre- 
venting unnecessary crow^ding on land. But these are mere 
conjectures. A clear answer can be offered only when the 
material in the Jamav Daftar is closely and scientifically 
examined. 

Besides the old revenue system the village accounts con- 
tain several other interesting items ; expenditure on account 
of annual celebrations of fairs and holidays, wages paid to 
village servants, fines realised from offenders, sacrifices of 
sheep and fowd performed for exorcising evil spirits, presents 
of cloth to officials etc. Accounts of old forts like Sinhagarh 
tell us how the places were garrisoned, how provisions w^ere 
collected, how the hill artillery was manned ; at important 
bastions or difficult points idols w^ere worshipped and their 
blessing invoked with animal sacrifices on particular days. 
The forts were used as prisons ; the native Govt, was not 
far behind the present one in giving preferential treatment to 
political offenders. The rates of staples, of cloth and other 
necessaries of life, can be usefully collected for comparison 
in these account papers. The accounts for big cities like 
Poona would tell us how the place developed from a tiny 
hamlet into a busy centre of trade. Poona was in old days 
surrounded by fields and gardens and as the city developed 
BV. IX-10 
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these were slowly transformed into suburbs. Accounts for 
the various suburbs tell us when particular communities like 
gold-thread makers, or copper pot makers or carpenters 
settled in Poona, what arrangements were made for organis- 
ing markets, for scavenging, for lighting streets. 

At times one lights upon legal decisions, telling of the 
Penal Code of the Peshwas, Law was not then codified : 
cases were decided according to Shastras and custom. There 
are some curious papers explaining what sentences were pro- 
nounced for particular offences. Muzaffar Khan Gardi made an 
attempt on the life of Bhau of Panipat fame ; he was sentenced 
to be trampled over by an elephant. The criminials, Tulya 
Pawar and the Gardis, implicated in the murder of Narayan 
Rao Peshwa were subjected to a slow and painful death. 
There are sentences prescribed for high treason, for dacoity, 
for robbery, for adultery and rape, for counterfeit coins, for 
forgery. Most of the crimes were sentenced with fines, 
ranging from one rupee to the confiscation of entire property ; 
death was pronounced on those who committed treason, or 
those who committed highway robbery. Murder was not as 
heinous a crime as dacoity, which would suggest how very 
greatly property was valued. 

A study of these account papers, though interesting, 
offers great difficulty In deciphering old Modi script in which 
they are written, and in intelligently following the accounts 
and in systematically arranging select extracts. It would take 
very many years for arriving at definite conclusions. But the 
material is there waiting a master mind. 

This will, of course, have to be supplemented by 
accounts of foreign travellers, by the literature of the day in 
which may be found reflected some aspects of the common 
life. In the 17th and 18th centuries a large number of the 
servants of the E. 1. Co., statesmen, soldiers and adventurers 
who visited India have left their irhpressions in their diaries; 
memoirs and journals. A careful selection of extracts fron 
Bernier^ s and Tavernier’s Travel books, Fryer’s and Forbe4 
memoirs and Broughton’s and Slecman’s letter books woulc 
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BRAHMA-AKASA equation : 

ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPxMENT 

By Rao Bahadur P. C. DivanjT 
Introductory Remarks 

1 , There is an Adhikarana called ^Akdsddhikara'^a in the 
first Pada of the first Adhyaya of the Brahmasutra^ It is clear 
from the context in which it occurs that what the Sutrakara 
meant was that Brahman was identical wdth Akdsa, Since the 
word Akdia usually connotes the first element, which has the 
inherent attribute of conveying sound on account of vacuity, 
a doubt arises as to whether it has the same meaning there or 
some other. Sankara has in his Bhasya on that Adhikarana 
quoted certain Upanisad texts in w^hich Brahman has been 
equated wuth Akdsa and explained that the term Akdsa as 
occurring there has not the ordinary but a special significance* 
I am of opinion that the etymology of the term justifies this 
view. True, Taranatha in his Vdcaspatyaih, as quoted by Apte 
in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary, gives it as Asamantdt 
kdsante suryddayo yatra but that is a strained etymology and a 
better one is Asamantdt kdiata iti. By the latter what is signi- 
fied is an entity shining all-round by its own effulgence. Such 
an entity can be none other than Brahman which is self- 
resplendent and the source of light of the celestial luminaries 
and hence the equation Brahman = Akasa. 

2. It is, I believe, an interesting and instructive study to 
trace this equation to its primary source and its subsequent 
development, if any. Since the above Adhikarana is 
already known to have been based on certain Upanisad 
texts according to Sankara, there can be no doubt as 
to the said equation being :an article of belief in the 
Upanisad age. However from the contents of the Bhrgu- 
vaiii of the Taittiriya Upanisad I was led to surmise 


1. Bra. Su. I. 22. 
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that the truth contained in it must have been known to the 
Aryans from the time of Bhrgu onwards, which must be 
several centuries prior to the earliest hymns of the Vedic 
age.^ My consequent search has brought to my notice one 
text ^ of the Rgveda w^hich can be believed to contain the 
earliest mention of the equation. I therefore begin with that 
text. 


Rgveda 

3. The text which I refer to, runs thus : — 

Rco’ ksare Parame Vyoman^ yasmin deva adbi visve niseduh* 
Yastanna veda kiih rca karisyati, ya ittadvidustaime samasate.® 

According to Sayanacarya the words Rcah^ Aksara 
and Parama Vyoman are capable of more than one inter- 
pretation. However it is clear that the purport of the 
Mantra lies in setting forth the importance of the knowledge 
of the true nature of the Jivatman who along with theDehatman 
is referred to in the previous Mantra in the same Sukta, and 
that the purport of the Res: lies in the knowledge of the 
Aksara (the Indestructible One ), who is the highest vyoma i, e. 
to say^ partakes of the nature of the sky in the subtlest form 
by possessing the qualities of formlessness, pervasiveness and 
unaffectability. Here then we find the expressions Aksara 
and Parama Vyema made use of to signify the Supreme Being. 

2, According to Bhagavadglta X. 6 seven Mabar§is and four Manus 
were the original progenitors of the human race &c. and according to 
Ibid X 25 Bhfgu was one of the Mahar§is. The earliest Bhargava who was 
however a Vedic sage was ^eika, father of Jamadagni, who was removed 
from Bhrgu by about 30 gtnerations (See Pargiter A. I. H. T. pp. 191-92). 

3. Bgveda I. 22. 164. 39. On reading over the whole Sukta No. 164 
in Adhyaya 22 of the first Mandala, v^hich contains in all 52 Mantras, I 
have found that it embodies the view of the Vedic seer as to the relations 
between Brahman and Atman, between Brahman and the Universe and 
b elween the Atman and the Universe and that the term Parama Vyoman 
o ccurs in Mantra 41 also and the term Parama Vyoma in Mantras 34 
and 35. 
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Upanisads 

4. Next we go to the Upanisads. The Tdittirtyu from 
amongst the earlier ones, which has already been referred to, 
contains in the Bhrguvalli the previous history of what is call- 
ed the Bhdrgavi vdrunl Tiidyd (the knowledge first revealed to 
Bhrgu by Varuna). It is, that Bhrgu had approached his 
progenitor Varuna and requested him to instruct him as to 
what Brahman was, that Varuna told him that the entity from 
which food, vital breath, the organs of action and knowledge 
and mind were produced, in which they lived, and in which 
they became ultimately absorbed was Brahman, that an attempt 
should be made to realize it and that it was after he had known 
as the result of undergoing penance in several instalments 
that Brahman is bliss, that Varuna confirmed him in his be- 
lief. The compiler says at the end: — Saha bhdrgavi vdrunt 
vidyd^ parame vyoman pratisthitd, ( This is verily the know- 
ledge revealed by Varuna to Bhrgu ; it has its seat or source in 
the highest vyoma ). It deserves to be marked that the expres- 
sion here used for pointing out the location of the knowledge 
that Brahman is bliss is the same as was used in the Mantra of 
the Rgveda above-quoted. The same Upanisad says in an 
earlier book called Brahmananda-valli : — Satyam Jndnama^ 
nantam Brahma ; yo veda nihitam guhdydth parame vyoman^ so* 
inute sarvdn kdmdn^ saha Brahmand vipaicitd ( Brahman is truth, 
knowledge, infiniteness : whoever knows it z. e. realises it as 
located in the cave, the parama vyoma reaps the fulfilment of 
all desires with the intelligent Brahman )/ So this is again the 
place where the expression parama vyoma has been used for 
designating the place where one can realise the existence of 
Brahman who is truth, knowledge and infiniteness. That this 
definition does not in any way differ from that given in the 
Bhrguvalli is clear from the further statement in the passage, 
namely i—Tasmddvd etasmdddtmanah dkdsah samhhutah Akdidd- 
vdyuh etc. [ It was verily from this Atman that the Aka^a 
(ether ) was produced, from the ether, the wind etc.] This 
statement also makes two further points clear, namely, 


4. Tai. Upa. II. 1. 
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6. The Chandogya Upanisad too contains several pas- 
sages of the same nature as the Taittirlya, Thus in the 
Gayatri-Kfianda^ it is said that whoever knows the Akdsa in the 
heart of man to be identical with that roundabout him and 
that to be perfect and motionless attains the state of perfec- 
tion and motionlessness. A reference to the preceding 
Khandas of the same Prapathaka makes it clear that the 
Akasa meant in the Gayatri-Khanda is not the ether but the 
light of the VirSt Purusa described in great details before. In 
fact the teaching contained in this Khanda is the same as that 
in the Taittinya especially in the first and the second book 
thereof. Further on, while winding up the §dndilya-Vidya 
in the same Prapathaka which relates to the nature of the 
Atman as identical with Brahman^ the sources, support and 
final resort of all beings, the author says : — ‘‘It is of the 
nature of light, its ideas become materialised, it is identical 
with the Akdsa and is the doer of all action, the entertainer of 
all desires &c7 In the last Prapathaka also the Akdsa in the 
human heart is identified with that in the region of Brahman,, 
and Brahman or Atman is said to be residing in both of 
them. ® 


7. In one more Upanisad there is a reference to the 
Bivya Brahmapura ( the Celestial City of Brahman ) which is 
the Vyoma and the Mahan Atmd ( Great Atman ) is said to- 
be residing therein and it is narrated that on realising it men 
with steady minds have the experience of Ananda (bliss), which 
is immortality. ® 

8. The expression Parama Vyoma referring to the 
Aksara occurs in a stanza in still one more Upanisad^ 
namely, &mtdsvatara}^ It has however no independent value 
here as the stanza is word to word the same as the Rc in the 
first Mandala of the Rgveda above-quoted. 

9. Further* notice must be taken of the facts that the 


6. Cha. Upa. III. 12. 7-9. 7. Ibid III, 14-2-4. 

_ S. Ibid VIII. 1, 1 ; 14. 1. 9. Munda. Upa. II 2. 7. 

10. gve. Upa. IV. 8. 
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term Akdsa is found used in the Chdndogya in the dialogue 
between A^vapati Kekaya and some Brahmans who had 
approached him with a view to know the nature of the Vai^l- 
vanara ( fire ), which he was known to be investigating^ in the 
sense of the first element and said to be of the same nature 
as the fire ( heat ) in the stomach of every sentient being and 
as that in 'which sacrificers offer the Agnihotra oblations and 
that in yet another passage also, it is found used in the same 
popular sense and not identified wdth anything, 

10, The importance of the Brhaddranyaka in tracing the 
history of any philosophical theory cannot be overestimated* 
We have seen that the expression Parama Vyotna wherever it 
has been traced stands for either the Sahala Brahman called 
the Aksara or the abode of the Absolute Brahman and that in 
relation to the individual it is identified at places 
with the Ananda and in that to the cosmos at others with the 
Anantya inherent in Brahman. The said Upanisad contains 
a lengthy exposition of the nature of the Aksara w^hich is also 
described as the Antarydmin ( The Immanent One ) in the 
account of the debate between Yajnavalkya and several other 
Brahmans including the lady Gargi at the Court of King 
JanakaJ^ It also contains in the reply by the same sage to a 
question of Janaka on another occasion an exposition of the 
JTwanJ^r-aspect of the Atman, in which it has been differentia- 
ted from the Ananda as experienced in other regions than the 
Brahmaloka, the Parama Ananda of the Atman. There are 
also references therein to the omnipresence, immortality^ 
self-realisability, the omnipotence &c.,of the Self residing in 
the Akdsa in the heart of human beings &c. There is how- 
ever a. conspicuous absence throughout those long passages 
of the term Parama Vyoma and no other explanation of the 
nature of the Brahmaloka except that it itself is the Parama 
Ananda and at one place the Jyotirmaya Amrtamaya Purusa^ 
the individual heart called Atman is said to correspond to the 
Jyotirmaya Amrtamaya Purusa in “this Aka§a called 


11. Cha. Upa.V.15. 1;VI1.12. 12. Br. Upa. III. 1. 9. 

13. Ibid IV. 3. 32-34. 14. Ibid IV. 4. 22. 
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Brahman. But so is the same Purusa as manifest in speech^ 
vital breath &c said to correspond to the same kind of Purusa 
as manifest in external objects such as fire, wind &c. 

11. Lastly, the Mundaka too speaks of the location of 
the Purusa in the:cavity ( presumably of the heart ), of his 
being realisable there by concentration as of the nature of 
light and of his being identical with the omnipresent, im- 
mortal Brahman,'^ of his being located in the Divya Brahma^ 
pura ( The Celestial City of Brahman ) in the Vyoma and of 
men of steady mind, restrained senses and pure heart reach- 
ing the region of Brahman on being convinced of the know- 
ledge contained in the Vedantas (i.e. the Upanisads)'® &c. It 
is remarkable however that the distinctive character of the 
Vyoma or Akdsa constituting the abode of the Brahman or 
Atman was getting gradually obliterated wdth the lapse of 
more and more time from the date of first Mandala of the 
Rgveda. 


Bhagavadgltd 

12. Turning to the Bhagavadgltd^ which is believed to con- 
tain the milk of the Upanisad-cows extracted by Sri Krsna, 
we notice that though it recommends the path of unqualified 
Bhakti towards and complete self-surrender to Vasudeva as 
the easiest one for the attainment of the knowledge, of the 
truth and peace of mind, it is not only not silent as to the 
two older paths of Jnana and Yoga or Brahmopasana but des- 
cribes them in unmistakable language for the benefit of those 
who would be inclined to go by any of them, and reconciles 
all the three. The exposition of the nature of the Aksara-Brah^ 
man with which we are here concerned is contained in Chap- 
ter VIII and in several other Chapters there are allusions to 
it made with a view to determine its position with reference 
to the world of objects and the Absolute Brahman is identified 
in this work with Vasudeva and at some places called Purusot- 

15. Ibid II. 5. 16. Munda. Upa. 11. 1.10 ; II. 2,1, 7 ; III. 1,7 ; 2.7. 

17. Ibid II. 2.941 ; III. 1.5. 18. Ibid III. 2-6. 

19. Bha. Gita. VIII. 3-22 ; III. 15 ; XI. 18, 37 ; XII. 3-5 ; XV. 1649. 
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tama.’® The gist of the exposition is that the Akscra is the 
Paramam Brahma, the Antarydmin the Avyakta ( Unmanifest % 
Bhdva, which is different from the Avydkrta form of the 
^Tzkrti, Anirdesya (not describable ), the Paramd Gait (the 
highest state which can be reached), the Burma, tht Kuta^ 
stha ( the silent witness of the activities of the intellect, mind, 
body firmly seated high above all as on an anvil ), who is 
different from the Ksara Purusa, the collective name of all 
the created beings and is to be meditated upon as the light 
( knowledge } and as of the colour of the sun behind the veil 
of darkness ( ignorance ). This leaves no doubt as to the Purusa 
in the body, the Kutastha being deemed to be identical with 
the Aksara-Brahman who is immanent in everything and is the 
regulator of the life of all the creatures as the Upanisads 
teach. The Vasudeva or Purusottama of this work might be 
deemed to correspond with the Absolute, his incarnation as 
Krsna being its special manifestation brought into being 
with the help of his Prakrti for the protection of the good and 
the chastisement of the wicked It is only the Mudhdh 
i the deluded ones ) who look upon him as endowed with a 
human body because they are not aware of his Para Bhava 
(highest state of existence) as the Bhuta Mahe^vara (the 
Great Lord of Creatures). The great souls who have • resorted 
to the Daivi Prakrtis ( Divine Nature ) on the other hand know 
him to be the precursor of the creatures, and the indestructi- 
ble one. The state to which their souls are elevated is 
His Para or Parama Dhdma ( highest abode ), the iSdsvaia 
t permanent ), Avyaya and Andmaya Pada^ ( the indestructible 
and faultless stage ), the highest stage which the knowers of 
the Vedas reach and which persons who are self-restrained 
and devoid of attachment enter.^^ That is the Para or 
Paramd, Anuttamd or Avyakta GatiJ^^ In all these passages 
in vain do we look for any reference to the Parama Vyoma 
of the Rgveda and the earlier Upanisads and the Antar- 

20. Ibid IV. 5-8 ; IX. 8-14. 21. Ibid IX.-11-13, 

22. Ibid n. 51; VIII. 11, 2t; X. 12; XI. 38, XV. 4-6. 

23. Ibid VI. 37, 45; VII. 18; VIII. 13, 21, IX. 32; XII. 5; XIII. 2S 
XVI. 22. 23. 
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hr dfT2 other than the Bhiiiakaia spoken of by the said 

UprnisEds. The above stage is reached according to the 
CxfM, either by Abhyasa-yoga or Dhyana-yoga, by Jhana-yoga 
or SEitkhya-yoga, or by Karma-yoga or Bhakti-yoga. The 
first alone involves concentration on the particular part of the 
body where the desired communion betwreen the individual 
soul and the universal soul can be achieved. That part is 
the heart as well according to the Gitd as according to 
the Upanisads.^^ The mind is to be brought under con- 
trol by Abhyasa and Vairagya ( constant practice and 
freedom from attachment to sense-objects and to be 
pent up in the heart. It only says that it is the seat of 
ignorance also,^^ that this takes the form of a veil of dark- 
ness and raises doubts that the self, Kutastha or Divya 
Purusa, who is of the nature of the light of lights, is beyond 
that veil of darkness,^® that the sword of knowledge must be 
used in order to dispel the doubts and to be in communion 
with the Para Purusa, the Aksara, the Brahmabhuya^®. The 
result is Nirvana, Parama Santi, Santarajasa Brahmabhava 
and Bramha-saiii-sparsa, Uttama, Atyanta, -Sukha.®® This is 
experienced in the heart but we are left completely in the 
dark as to the nature of the substance of the heart itself. The 
word Akdia and its synonyms Kha^nA Nahhas do occur in 
the work either as single words or as parts of compound 
words®* but not at any place so as to justify us in concluding 
that the author of the Gltd approved of the above equation. In 
one place (XIII. 32) it is the Upamana to which the Atman 
is compared on account of the common property unaffected- 
ness but that cannot justify such a conclusion. We must 
therefore hold that the said equation to which philosophers had 

24. Ibid XIII. 17; XV. 17; XVIII. 61. 25. Ibid VI. 35. 

26. IbidVIII, 12. 27. Ibid.IV.42. 28. IbidXllI.17. 

29. Ibid VIII. 1041 ; XVIII. 53. 30. Ibid VI. 27-28. 

31. Ibid VII. 4 (Akasa as ane of the 8 varieties of Prakrti) I, 16; VII. 8 
(Akasa as having the property of sound); IX. 6 (Aka4a as the receptacle of 
Vayu); XIII 32 (Akasa as all-pervading and on account of subtlety re- 
maining unaSected ); XI. 24 (Akasa as the highest place which the Visva- 
xupa of Kr?na touched ). 
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become indifferent during the period of the Upanisads of 
the middle age, was consciously ignored by the composer of 
the Gita, 

13. The reason why he may have done so appears to me 
to be that whereas in the Upanisad age, philosophers were 
yet divided between themselves as to whether it was the Sat 
or the Asat and if Sat, whether it was a spirit called Brahman 
or some subtle non-spiritual substance, from which the 
world of physical bodies had evolved^^, the author of the 
Bhagavadglta had accepted the view that Brahman was the 
highest Purusa ( Puriisottama ), that Jivas or Purusas constitut- 
ed one of his Prakrtis and the five elements, Manas, Buddhii 
and Ahankara the other, and that these two were not distinct 
from Brahman but formed part of it and that therefore 
he wanted to avoid confusion between one of the forms of 
the second kind of Prakrti and Brahman either as considered 
by itself or as it had first become manifest with a view to im- 
pregnate the Prakrti so that the different beings may be 
brought into existence. 

Brahmastitra 

14. It is at this stage that the Brahmasutra comes in for 
consideration, according to my view, because I do not believe 
that the Bhagavadglta contains evidence of the previous 
existence of any of the other highly-developed systems of 
philosophy which preceded the Vedanta and hold that the 
word Brahmasutrapadaih occurring in Bhagavadglta XIII. 3 
must be held to refer to the words in cryptic sentences of the 
Vedas, the word Brahman there having that meaning as in 
III. 15 ( Karma Brahmodbhavam viddhi, Brahmaksara 
samudbhavam ). 

32. See Cha. Upa. VI. 2.2;Br.Upa. V. 5;Tai. Upa. II. 7. 

33. Bha. Gita VII. 4-6; XIII. 19-22. This does not seem to be quite a 
new theory but a Bhagavadglta development of the theory of the Upani?ad 
period contained in Br. Upa. I. 1-7 which does not seem to have been a>n- 
nected with any known sage of the post-Kr^ijia or post-Dvaipayana period. 

34. Ibid XIV. 3. 
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15. As stated above, many systems had been logically 
evolved out of the cryptic and fragmentary materials avail- 
able to the philosophers of the Sutra age, before Badarayana 
set to himself the task of evolving a system out of the texts 
only of the Upanisads that were available to him. This 
system consequently came to be known as the Vedanta system- 
Although originally it must have formed the Uttara (latter)* 
portion of the Mimariisa School Sankara tries hard to 
prove that it was not so. Badarayana started with a promise 
to impart the knowledge of Brahman which according to the 
view accepted by him was the source of the creation See. of 
this phenomenal world, and as the source of this knowledge 
he fixed upon the Sastra (i. e. the Moksasastra or the 
Upanisad portion of the Vedas ). But how was he to da 
that in face of the fact that the texts did not seem to be har* 
monious? He promised that he would do that by a Samanvaya 
(co-ordination or harmonisation) of the various Upanisad 
texts bearing on the point. This process is carried on 
throughout the remaining portion of the first Adhyaya which 
like the other Adhyayas is sub-divided into four Padas and 
each of the Pad as into several Adhikaranas i. e, one or more 
Sutras comprising the arguments of the author which form 
links in a chain. One of such Adhikaranas in Pada 1 of 
that Adhyaya is the Akdsadhikarapa which consists of one 
Sutra only.®®. As its title indicates, it embodies the conclu- 
sion of the author as to the point whether the term Akaia 
used in some of the Upanisad texts such as Cha. I. 9.1. 
IV. 10-5 ; VIII. 14.1; Tai II, 7; III. 6 : Br. V. 1, and the 
Samhita text R. V. I. 22. 164.39 should be understood to 
mean the gross element of that name or Brahman which has 
been made known by a previous Sutra as that from which 
this ( Universe ) derives its origin, &c. The conclusion is that 
It is the latter because it isi ts Linga (i* e. symbol or image). 
This conclusion does not appear clearly from the cryptic 
language of the Sutra itself but can be gathered from it when 
it is read in the context of the previous three Adhikarams 


35, Bra. Sa. 1.4. 36. Ibid I. 1.22. 37. Ibid 1. 1.2. 
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namely the Iksatyadhikarana^ Anandamayddhikaranu and 
Aniarddhikarana. The first thereout establishes that the 
cause of the evolution &c. of the Universe is not an Acetana 
(inert) substance like the Pradhdna of the Samkhyas but the 
self-resplendent Paramdtman or Para Brahman, the second 
that the said Atman or Brahman is Anandamaya (of the nature 
of joy or bliss) and the third, that it is not the same as any 
of the presiding deities of the Sun, the Moon etc. but the 
Antaryamin (The Inner Regulator or Ruler) of all of them. 
The nature of Brahman being thus established the question 
naturally arises, *‘By what terms is it mentioned or referred 
to in the Scripture The author’s answer to it is con- 
tained in a series of Adhikaranas beginning with the Akdid^ 
dhikarana (Bra. Su. I. 1.22). 

16. We thus see that the Brahma- Aka^a equation, which 
can be traced to the Rgveda and can be seen to have formed 
part of the philosophical creed of the sages of the earlier 
Upanisads, but to have been ignored by those of the later ex- 
cept one and the author of the Bhagavadgiid, was again restored 
to its position in the creed in a systematic manner by the 
author of the Brahmasutra. Akdsa has its special importance 
because even the Bhutdkdsa has inherited some of the peculiar 
characteristics of Brahman, besides mere existence namely, 
infiniteness, formlessness, colourlessness and unaffectedness 
and is also that from which everything emerges, in which 
everything is contained and supported and that in which 
every tangible object in all the three worlds is absorbed at 
the time of all the Pralayas except the Mahapralaya. More- 
over Parana Vyoma is a relative term. It signifies an entity 
which is called Vyoma because it resembles the Bhutdkdsa in 
other respects and is distinguished from it by the qualifying 
word Parama because it differs from it in being not an ele- 
ment but a manifestation of the Absolute, which was a pre- 
cursor and source of the potential energy from which the 
elements even in their subtle forms were subsequently 
evolved. Let us therefore see what fate the equation met 


3S. Ibid 1. 1.541, 12-19 and 20-21. 
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with at the hands of the successors of Badarayana in the 

Vedanta €eld. 


Gaudapdda Kdrikd 

17, The next great work of the Advaita Vedanta after 
the Brahmasutra that is available to us is the Gaudapdda* 
Kdrikd, The Brahma-Akaia equation is accepted as an esta- 
blished fact at several places in that work. Thus in an intro- 
ductory verse therein, it is stated that Brahman resides in 
the Akdsa constituting the heart as the Prdjna, Further in 
the third Adhyaya Paramdtman is compared to the big Akdsa 
and the Jiva to the Akdsa enclosed in a pot.'*^ In the intro- 
ductory verse of the fourth Adhyaya Brahman is said to be- 
come manifest as Jndna which is similar to AkdsaJ^^ Besides 
these direct references there are several indirect ones in that 
work. Thus for instance, the author having in Adhyaya two 
put the experience in the Jagrat stat^ on the same level as that 
in the Svapna'*^, w^herein one sees numerous objects on the 
background of the Hrdayakasa and has various kinds of 
experiences and feelings and established in Adhyaya three 
the Ajativada, the theory of the denial of the creation of the 
universe as an objective reality^^ and confirmed it in Adhyaya 
four on refuting the Bijankuravada of the Sarhkhyas and 
some other Vadas of the Buddhist philosophers such as the 
Bahyarthavada, Ksanika Vijnanavada and Sunyavada,"*"* it 
must be believed that he had accepted in full the Upanisad 
theory that Brahman in its first manifestation as the Paratna 
Vyoma is the substratum of the periodical appearance and 
disappearance of the worldly phenomena and had even deve- 
loped it on its individualistic side. 

Sankarahhdsya and the Glosses Thereon 

18. Inspite of this contribution of Gaudapada it was 
left for Sankara to establish the reasonability and authorita- 
tiveness of the equation in question. In his Bhasya on 

39. Gau. Ka. I. 2. 40. Ibid III. 3-9. 41. Ibid IV. 1. 

42. Ibid II. 1-16; 31; IV, 29-41. 43. Ibid III: 20-30, 43. 

44. Ibid IV. 3-4, 20-23, 24-27, 28. 
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Bra.Su. I. 1.22 he says"^® that although it is true that the term 
Akdsa ordinarily connotes the first element, it is used at'times 
both in the Vedic and the classical literatures to signify 
Brahman and that therefore where from the context or from 
the mention of some uncommon attribute, the ordinary 
meaning does not fit in, the said extra-ordinary meaning most 
be deemed to have been intended to be conveyed- He 
makes this position clear by adding that the question in 
Cha. I. 9.1 being Where do the people of this region go 
after death’’? and the answer being “All the created beings 
having been produced from the Akdsa^ go back to it, which is 
superior to this region and is the highest goal,’ ^ the ordinary 
meaning does not fit in because the physical space is a part 
of this region and is not the highest goal and that therefore 
what must be deemed to have been meant by the term must be 
the Parama Brahma, This is further made quite clear by him 
by quoting and explaining other texts such as Br. III. 9.28; 
IV. 10.5 ; Rgveda. 1.22.164.39 and Tai. HI. 6. Any doubts 
that may arise from his statements have again been cleared 
up by two of the writers of glosses on his Bha^ya, namely 
Vacaspati Mi^ra and Amalananda.'*®. 

19. We thus see that the equation Brahma-Aka^a had 
been established logically and on the authority of certain 
Vedic and Upanisad texts and accepted by Sankara and his 
followers who had written glosses on his Bhasya. 

20. Now if the term Akdia when used as a synonym 
of Brahman is distinguishable from the first element, what is 
to be understood by it ? As to that it is clear from Sankara’s 
Bhasya on the Anandamayddhikarana that he believed it to 
be identical with Ananda (joy or bliss) when considered from 
the standpoint of the individual and with Anantya (infiniteness) 
when considered from the standpoint of the cosmic or supreme 
soul. This joy or bliss and this infiniteness are not attributes 


45. Nimaya Sagar Press-edition pp. 198-01. 46. Ibid pp,. 196.01. 

47. Bra. Su. I 1.12-19,22 ( N. S, P. edition pp. 179-91 ). See also 
p, 201 where he says that the Anantya spoken of in Cha, I. 9.2 is a 
characteristic of Brahman. 

BV. IX-ll 
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of the individual or supreme soul but form part of their 
nature. This then is nothing else but the third aspect of 
Brahman mentioned in the Taittirlya Upanisad text 
Satyam jndnamanantam Brahma wherein all the three 
aspects, namely Satyam, Jndnarh and Anantyam have 
been mentioned. All these three are summed up in the one 
word SacciddnandUy occurring in a later Vedanta work very 
often, wherein Saiyam is contracted into Sat^ Jhdnam has 
been spoken of as the Cit and Anantyam as Ananda with 
which it is identical. There are several other texts in which 
the third aspect alone has been emphasised.'^®. The two 
other aspects have two other Adhikaranas assigned to them 
namely, the Prdnddhikarana^^ ^ to which the Pratar^ 
danadhikaranaP^ is ancillary, and the Jyotiradhikarana.^^ The 
first has, according to Sankara, reference to the Prana- 
devata: of Cha. I. 11, 4-5 and the latter to the Jyotis svarupa 
of the Purusa of Cha. III. 13.7. The Prana in the former 
stands for the Sadathsa, the existence-aspect, and 
the Jyoti in the latter for the Cidamsa, the knowledge-aspect 
of Brahman. Sankara and his followers have made these points 
very clear in their commentaries on those Adhikaranas. 

Yogavdsistha 

2L The present lecension oi the Yogavdsistha h a work 
on the Advaita Vedanta of the third or fourth quarter of the 
10th Cent. A. D.,®® though like the Ramayana of Valmiki, of 
which it purports to be a supplement, it is an expanded form 
of a previous smaller work. The nature of that w’-ork differs 
from that of those previously examined. It is neither com- 
prised in the terms 3rutt as the Upanisads are, nor is it 2 
Smrti like the BhagavaBgitd, nor a Bhdsya or Tlkd on any oi 
the three previous ones nor a Vdrttika as such on any of them 


48. Tai. Upa. II. 5, 7, 8, 9; III. 6, VI 6; Br. Upa. III. 9,28 ; IV 3.32. 

49. Bra. Su. 1.1.23. 50. Ibid I. 1.28-31. 51. Ibid I. 1.24-27. 

52. N. S. P, edition pp. 201-25. 

53» Report of the Ssventh All-India Oriental Conference, Batoda 
1933,— Date and Place of Origin of the YogaVasi§tha/' pp. 1-30. 
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nor a Prakarapa-^grantha like the Karika bet an Agama 
grantha i. e. to say, a work purporting to expound the 
principles of the Advaita School and to teach the method 
of their practical application to the problems arising in the 
life of an aspirant for knowledge by a lavish use of Puranic 
illustrations, some based on recorded traditions used with or 
without modifications, and others specially framed on making 
use of the names of persons, who had no existence on the face 
of the globe at any time, but who represent certain principles 
or dogmas forming part of the doctrine sought toibe iilus* 
trated. It is with the latter class of illustrations occurring in 
the said work that we are here concerned. 

22. Thus in the Utpatti-prakarana of that work there is 
an illustration of the principle that Brahman is the cause, both 
instrumental and material, of the universe and that it is end- 
less. The Akasajopakhyana (The :episode of the one who 
owes his existence to Akasa i. e, of the Hiranyagarbha ) is a 
small one. Capturing the reader s mind by describing the 
saintly and lovely life of a Brahmana named Akasaja continued 
for aeons, it explains through an imaginary dialogue bet- 
ween Mrtyu ( Death personified) and Yamaraja or Dharma- 
raja ( God of Justice ) that this being was without any tangible 
form owing to his having come into existence out of Akasa^, 
which is the form which a Samkalpa ( idea ), arising spontane- 
ously in Brahman, had taken, that therefore it was not and 
could not be subject to the power of the god of death and 
that it was by continued cogitation, whose length and extent 
could not be measured, that he had produced the Jivas> 
time, space, the elements etc., and had hit upon the law of 
karma and put it into- operation. 

23. The author does not go into the questions of the 
evolution of the physical elements, the division of the uni- 
verse into regions &c. in the said episode. He does that in 
a tale ( Akhyayika ) which a sage named Datura tells his son 
born of a Vanadevi.®^ Therein the majesty of Khottka (tho 
one who had come into existence from the Kha i. e. the 

54. Y.V.ni.2. 55. Ibid IV, 52. 
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Avyskrtskss^ ot BrsknifikE^s 3S cxplsincd. by the coninientfl~ 
tor Anandabodhendra Sarasvatl ) has been described by- 
comparing him to an Emperor and the universe to a city laid out 
by him with streets, houses, high-ways, tanks, wells, gardens 
&c. He is said to have made arrangements therein for supply- 
ing light, heat and cold, constructed pleasure-resorts and 
trade-routes, to have assigned different parts of the city to 
different kinds of beings, to have posted Yaksas like police- 
men for their protection, and to have been treating them like 
birds inside cages, whom he would sometimes fondle and feed 
and sometimes kill also. He is also said to be actuated at 
times by a desire to destroy parts of the city or even the 
whole of it and create a new one after a time and so on. 

24. Further up, there is an episode called Pasaifd- 
(literally, an episode of the stone, which, in fact, is 
not a stone but is the Avyakrta metaphorically called so ) in 
the Uttarardha of the Nirvana-prakarana.®* The processes of 
evolution and involution taking place in a small portion there- 
of are described in very great details in that episode in a 
poetic manner by introducing a subsidiary dialogue between a 
sage, who after wandering over all the places of pilgrimage 
was returning dissatisfied to his own abode, and the prima- 
tive sage Vasistha, believed to be perpetually residing in the 
sky in the constellation called Saptarsi ( Great Bear) but 
temporarily descended to the earth in order to go to meet 
a ruling monarch for some purpose. The latter sage instructs 
the former in the nature of the worldly phenomena, how qpd 
why it appears to exist and subside and how the mind can find 
perfect peace of mind when it realises the truth about the 
phenomena, and the true nature of the Cit, which is the self 
of man. What gives a lively touch to this instruction is that 
the sage Vasistha imparts it indirectly by describing the 
aberrations of his own soul in the state of Samadhi, 
during which it is freed from individuality but had still 
retained the curiosity to know the different parts of the 


56. Ibid VI/2. 56 to 95. 
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Universe, the conditions prevailing in and the beings reside 
ing in each of them &c. There must necessarily be some 
kind of vacuum in every stage of consciousness through 
which he had passed and in which he had some objective 
experiences and he distinguishes the vacuum at the 
various stages by giving names derived from the stages 
coupled with the vyovi Ahasa. Consequently one meets with 
the following varieties of Akdsa in this narrative namely : — 
{1) Cittdkdsa^'il) .Ciddkdsa,{^ ) Bhutdkdsa^ (4) Mdhdkdsa^ 

{ 5 ) Samviddkdsa and ( 6 ) Brakmdkdsa or Avydkrtdkdsa. It was 
when he reached the Samviddkdsa that he was inspired by the 
knowledge, itself a kind of Akdsa that the Jagajjdla 

{ the net-work of the phenomenal world ) was nothing else 
but thQ Brahmavyoma, 2ind lastly, when. he realised that the 
^aid Vyoma was but the vacuum perceivable in only a hole 
or cavity in the vast expanse of the Pdsdna { stone-slab ) of 
the tAvyakrta, he became disillusioned. The wandering 
ascetic to whom the sage Vasistha had njirrated this experi- 
ence had no more attachment left in his mind for his home 
and went to a solitary place to strive to visualise the truth 
like his teacher. Here then one finds distinctions drawn not 
only between the Akdsa in the heart and the Akdsa round- 
about us and between the latter and the Parama Vyoma or 
Brahmavyoma hut also between the Akdsa met with at the 
different stages through which one’s consciousness passes in 
its progress from the Akdsa of the mind ( Cittdkdsa ) to the 
Brahmdkdia. The Yogavdsistha thus reaches the high-water 
mark in the development of the Brahma- Akasa equation. 

■ 25. There is one more relevant passage in the 
episode of King Vipa&it which Vasistha narrates in reply to 
Rama’s question whether the Avidya ( Ignorance ) which takes 
the form of the universe with its manifold differences has or 
has not an end.®’ It is a short passage of 5 stanzas forming 
part of a Sarga,®® in which the followers of King Vipa^cit 
draw his attention to the different aspects of a mountain 
:scenery. The speaker says : — "Fie on the learning of him 


57. Ibid VI/2. 108-63. 
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who called the Vyoma a void though lakhs of worlds are 
evolved from and absorbed in it. I t was madness on the part 
of him who __ propounded the ^ view that there w as a prejtor 
called Ihara although we see that the creatures are^ ev olve d 
from and absorbed in the Vyoma, Since the variety of crea- 
tions emerge from and fall back into the pure Kha which has 
no beginning and middle part, like sparks emerging 
from and falling into fire, I believe that it alone, not 
any other entity called Isvara, is the cause thereof \ 
Lastly, lest one should be led to believe that he 
meant to exalt the physical element ether to the posi- 
tion of Brahman, he winds up his exclamation by saying : — 
** I believe that the entity in which the delusion of the Uni- 
verse arises and subsides like bubbles in an ocean is nothing 
else but the Parama Vyoma which is the body of the Cit and the 
more expansive support of countless gems called the three 
worlds and bears within itself countless objects whose size 
cannot be measured”. Although this looks like a poetic fancy 
put in the mouth of n follower of the imaginary King Vipa^cit, 
there is no doubt that it puts forth in a few stanzas, the same 
view which the author has tried in various ways to establish 
in the substantial part ^ of the work commencing from the 
beginning cf the Utpatti to the :end of the latter half of the 
Nirvana Prakarana. 

26 . It is thus in this work that we find the full and fear-^ 
less logical development of the original Brahma-Aka^a equa- 
tion, whose root lay in a Rgveda Mantra, which had been set 
forth without any arguments but only as a fact of spiritual 
experience by some of the sages of the Earlier Upanisads, 
which had only been hinted at by some, of the sages of the 
]^ter Upanisads called those of the middle period, had been 
ignored by the author of the BhagavadgUa but was later on 
re-afiirmed by that of the Brahmaputra^ as a correct formula in 
a systematic exposition of the purport of the Upanisad teach- 
ing, accepted and developed on its individualistic side by the 
author of the Kdrikd^ and logically and authoritatively ex- 
pounded and certified as a correct formula by Sankara and his 
followers. This author worked out that formula in all its- 
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.bearings on the cosmic and individualistic sides and made it 
intelligible to dull minds by describing minutely each step 
therein and tried to carry the reader with himself by pro- 
ducing before him on a screen, as it were, a projected picture 
the different stages through which the human conscious- 
ness passes in its attempt to realise the truth expressed 
but succinctly in the formula. 

PancadaB 

27. Let us now see what treatment it had met with after 
the above work became known to the seekers of truth in 
India. The earliest welLknown Vedantin to whom it seems 
to have become known is Vidyaranya, the Founder of the 
Later Advaita School. About this there can be no doubt be- 
cause his Jwanmvhti'viveka contains allusions to several of 
the episodes occurring in that work and quotations of long 
passages taken 'avowedly therefrom in order to throw new 
light on the states of Jivanmukti and Videhamukti, to ex- 
plain for the first time what is Vasanaksaya ( eradication of 
latent desire ), what is Manonasa (destruction of the lower 
mind ) and what is Vijhana ( realisation of knowledge ) and 
many other subsidiary topics discussed in the first 3 Prakara- 
nas of that wmrk.®® In that work the exposition of the 
nature of Brahman or Atman does not find a place but the 
fourth Prakarana entitled Svarupa’-siddhuprayojana^ contains 
a reference to the fourth Adhyaya of the Supplement by this 
author to his Guru Bharatitirtha’s work, entitled Vidydnanda 
in Brahmdnanda^^ , To that therefore :we now turn. 


59. Jivanmukti-viVeka (Anandasram Sanskrit Series No. 20 ). TEe 
episodes referred to therein are those of Uddalaka and Vitahavya (p. 138), 
Dasura ( p. 242 ), Janaka (pp. 256-57, 273-274, 283, 327), Bhagiratha, (pp. 257, 
262), Bali (p. 270), Uddalaka alone (pp. 272, 272, 299-00), Sikhidhvaja, 
( p. 319 ), Prahlada ( p. 319 ), Vitahavya alone ( p. 319 ) and 
Suka { p. 327), Long extracts are found at pp. 147-60,167-74, 175-76, 178-79, 
202-09,221,235-36, 248, 25i-2, 260-67, 272-73, 280-81, 282, 283-84, 285, 
288, 291, 297-98, 299-00, 305, 308, 309, 318, 321-22, 326-27, 345-47, 349-50, 
358, 360 and 363 of the edition. 

60, Ibid p. 358. There is a reference to the Pancadasi at p. 267 of 
the same work but the topic there is diflFerent. 
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28. That work too relies upon the Yogavdsistha in 
IV. 63 where it says that w^hen the mind is conquered by 
the Upasana of the Pranava it becomes devoid of emotions and 
remains firm as that of a dumb man. In III. 14-28 again, 
the substance of a fable told by a nurse to a king’s child 
found in the Utpatti-prakarana of the Yogavdsistha and the 
different ways in which the Para Sakti of Brahman becomes 
manifest have been described by the author in verses copied 
out almost word for word from the said wmrk. We could 
have therefore expected to find therein a view with respect to 
the equation under consideration exactly in consonance with 
that propounded in the Yogavdsistha. What we do actually 
find is the view ( as gathered on a consideration of several 
passages occurring in Chapters I, II, III, V and VI ) is that 
Brahman is Sacciddnanda-svarupa and the Atman is identical 
with it : but that it is not proper to say that Brahman is 
identical with or of the same nature as Akdsa except so far that 
Akdia like any other entity of the phenomenal world is 
in essence Brahman because whereas Akdsa has the attributes 
of existence and infiniteness in common with other objects as 
distinguished from them, it has other attributes such as those of 
vacuity, sound-conveying See., which do not belong to Brah- 
man or any other object and therefore distinguish it from 
both. This should not be understood as tantamount to 
denying the self-resplendence of Brahman or Atman but as 
putting forth the view that it is better to confine the use of 
the term Akdsa to the first element in order not to give cause 
^or any misconception as to the identity of Brahman or 
Atman with that element which the said term connotes in 
ordinary parlance. 

29. Agreeably to this view when in Chapter VI, the 
author comes to define the four states of the Cit corresponding 
to the four of the said elements, namely Ghatdkdsa^ Mahdkdsa^ 
,Jaldkdsa and Abhrdkdsa^^^ we find him studiously avoiding 

61. PancadaH with the tika of Ramakr§ 5 ia ( Nirnaya Sagar Press 
edition) 1.8-11,14; II. 59-77; III. 35-36, 37-42 ; V. 8; VI. 18, 85, 88-93, 
111, 153-57, 194, 198, 224, 237, 

62. Ibid VI /2.18, 153-57, 194 , 224. 
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the use of the term Cidakdsa or any of its synonyms 
Cidamhara^ Citkha, &c, and using instead of the term 
Ciddbhdsa (a substance of the Cit). When however we 
look into the 8th Chapter, we not only find an acceptance of 
the view of the earlier Vedantins abovementioned but also a 
use made of the word Ciddkdia as a synonym of Brahman 
on the authority of some §aiva Purdnas.^^ In the 10th Chapter 
again we find the Atman called Cidvapuh^ a term borrowed 
from the which means “ that which has intel- 

ligence or knowledge as its embodiment’’ mdmch Aimm 
•described as the cause of the manifestation of the Ahankara, 
the sense-organs and also the objects of sense-perception.®^ 

30. Lastly we turn to the last five Brahmdnanda Chap- 
ters, whose peculiar position with regard to the 10 preceding 
ones which go to make up the 15 chapters of the so-called 
Pancadast znd the peculiar nature of whose contents were 
fully discussed by me in my paper on the ‘'Problems of 
Pancada^i.®®” These Chapters present an exhaustive and 
analytical study of the Ananda- aspect of Brahman or Atman^ 
both with reference to the macrocosm and the microcosm. 
The nature of the said entity is summed up in the one com- 
pound word Sacciddnanda on the authority of the Nrsimha 
Uttara idpaniya U pants ad, evid^TiXly a late Saivite addition 
to the original Nrsimha ( Purva-) tdpamya Upanisad.^ It is 
said to be immanent in all the sentient and insentient crea- 


63. Ibid VIII. 58*75. The author therein says that the Highest 
Essence 'which is of the nature of Ananda and perfect and the cause of 
the manifestation of everything and is connected 'with - everything perpe- 
tnaliy is called Siva ( bliss ), that the Cidak^a^ is not in any way affected 
by the appearance and disappearance of the worlds like rainTroncTthe 
cloud of Maya, that this is the conclusion which a wise man arrives at on 
understanding the purport of all the relevant Vedic texts and that it is 
only a dullard who becomes involved in doubts. 

64. Ibid X. 9. 

65. B. O. R, I. Annals Vol. XIX pp. 290-97. 

€6. Ibid XIII. 62. Even the Piirvatapaniya exhibits a Sakta bias and 
could not therefore have been composed earlier than the 5th Cent. A, D. 
(*See Winternitz, His of Ind. Lit, Vol, I, Calcutta edition, p, 590 n. ) 
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turess and to become manife&t in all the objects of experi- 
ence differing in names and forms by virtue of its Para Sakti® 
also called Maya in the form of the inherent natural powers 
of those objects.®^ In tracing the three aspectSj Sat^ Cit^ and 
Ananda to the Earlier Upanisads, the author refers to the 
teaching of Sanatkumara to Narada contained in the CMn^ 
dogya Upanisad VII. 7-26.^^ The purport of that teaching is 
that Bhuraa is the happiness which everyone desirous of put- 
ting an end to the dejection and dissatisfaction felt after 
every science is learnt and every kind of enjoyment is ex- 
perienced/® On being asked to explain the nature of that 
happiness, the sage does so in three sections ( 24-26 ) from 
which it is clear as crystal that Bhuma means the Brahman^ 
the Infinite, the Immutable, the Omnipresent, t£e Omni- 
scient, Atman, the source, the kernel, the support and 
the final goal of all that was, is and will be. There 
can be no doubt that the Anantya ( infiniteness ) of Brahman 
corresponds to the Ananda of the Atman ; the Satya of the 
former to the Sat of the latter, and Jnana of the former to 
the of the latter. Vidyaranya explains later on in great 
details how one can realise this Sacciddnanda^ which having 
become manifest in every object makes it exist and enables it 
to be the subject of thought and a source of happiness, even 
in the state of one’s being engaged in one’s daily avocations, 
with the mind and the senses left open to receive knowledge 
of the external objects, if as soon as cognition of any of them 
takes place one ignores the name and the form thereof, which 
differ with each of them, concentrates one’s attention on the 
three comm on fact or s, Sat^ C it and Ana nda, all of which are 
p rominent in some, and two or at least one, prominent and 
the others, dormant in all the rest of the objects, in all the 
three worlds, whatever their names and forms. This kind of 


67. Ibid 13-28. This passage is avowedly based on the authority of 
an exposition of that Sakti contained in Yogavasi^tha III, which is also 
illustrated by a parable called Balakakhyayika. 

69, Cha. Upa. VII. 23, 
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discriipmatiye_gercej)tion come in the way of the 

efficient discharge of June’s dudes.^ 

31. We find here an acceptance by Vidyaranya of the 
old equation Brahma-Akasa, wherein the latter term stood not 
for the first element but :the inherent light, the inherent 
power of manifestation of Brahman or Cit or his Cicchakii^ 
because Anantya is one of the characteristics ( Laksana ) of 
Brahman and that author has accepted it as such, not by the 
name Akdsa but by the name Ananda, In doing so he has 
emphasised the individualistic aspect of the equation, follow- 
ing Gaudapada. Nevertheless taking advantage of his know- 
ledge of the Yogamsistha, the Nrsimha Uttaratdpaniya 
Upanisad and the Saiva Purdnas he has provided another 
formula, based no doubt on the said older one, for the re - 
al isation of the pure Sacciddnanda Atman in the 
phenomenal world so as t o enable aspir a nts to secure s pi ri- 
t ual advancement up to th e highest pitch while continuing to 
discharge one* s duties in li fe. He has thus elaborately worked 
out the theory of the universal prevalence of the Divine 
Love, in which Yajnavalkya had so ably initiated his wife 
Maitreyi and supplied the means for the realisation thereof 
without shutting oner's eyes to the phenomena, without re- 
tiring into a forest and without stopping the normal activi- 
ties of the human mind and the senses. And whereas the 
equation under consideration emphasised only one aspect of 
the Atman, he brought into one focus all the three aspects 
thereof in which it becomes manifest in the world of experi- 


Concluding Remarks 

32. Taking a bird’s-eye-view of the above investigation 
into the history of the Brahma-Aka^a equation, both prior 
and subsequent to its formation, we find that the belief in the 
truth underlying the equation goes back to the early part o£ 

70. Paficadasi XIII. 78-104. The mental exercise involved in this pro- 
cess has been fully and clearly explained in these stanzas but with it we 
are not here concerned* 
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the Vedic period when the first Mandala of the Rgveda w|S 
composed, that it was there too made clear that Brahman 
did not mean the absolute but the Aksara, the first mani- 
festation of Brahman and that the Akasa referred to there by 
its synonym Vyoma was not the BhutdkSsa but the Parama 
Akdia the highest variety of it, that the sages of:the early 
Upanisad period accepted this equation, further discovered 
that there was also an Akdsa in and identical with the heart 
of man which was different from the Bhutdkdsa and having 
investigated its nature they put down another equation 
namely, Aksara Brahman or Parama Vyoma = Atman or Purusa, 
Antarhrdayaka&. The sages of the Middle Upanisad 

age accepted the latter equation in the form Brah- 
man = Atman but some remained silent as to the nature 
of that Entity while others admitted that the pure 

Atman had a place of abode in the body but pre- 
ferred to call it a Guha (cave) and confined the use of 
the term Akasa to the first element, that the author of 
the Bhagavadgltd too while accepting the view that the Purusa 
in the body, the Kutastlia, was the same as Par am Brahma 
and could be realised in a state of perfect repose in the form 
of a light, ignored the nature of the abodes of both the 
in the universe and of the Purusa in the body, that 
Badarayana set down in the Brahmasutra the original equation 
in a systematic form, that Gaudapada accepted its correctness 
and even developed it partly on the individualistic side by 
comparing in his Kdrikd the phenomena on the screen of the 
ether to the dream-world appearing in the human heart in 
the space created by the self for its own use, that Sankara in 
bis Bhasya and his followers Vacaspati and Amalananda in 
their Glosses put the equation on a logical and autho- 
ritative basis, refuting all possible objections and ex- 
plaining doubtful points, that the author of the 
Y ogavdsistha carried the equation to its logical conclu- 
sion and illustrated each step therein by^ describing 
the experience of the primitive sage Vasistha 'in the state of 
Samadhi and that lastly, Swami Vidyaranya part author of 
the Pancadait while making full use of his knowledge of the 
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last-named work and the other extant literature on the subject 
known to him adopted a compound word Saccidananda^ for 
designating the Aksara-Brahman and the Aima-^urus^ which 
brought into relief all the three aspects of^he entity and point- 
ed out a method by which its presence can be_r£alised_by_^ 
individual without renouncing ,„the,_ world, without stopping 
all the ordinary human activities and without shutting out the 
experience usually gained by the operation of the mind and 
the senses. The doubt raised by the use of the term Akdia 
was thus avoided and the doctrine of the universal prevalence 
of the Divine Lovejwas sub stitute d fo^^sucl^prevalence of the 
imperso nal Brahma n . 



A NOTE ON MAHABHARATA 1-224.12 

% ED. SUKTHANKAR ) 

By P. E. Dumont 

na hi paksavatd nydyyam nihsnehena suhrjjane 
pldyamdna upadrastmn saktend “ tmd katharn ca na 
M. Bh. Ed. Sukthankar 1. 224. 12 

This 4ioka ‘is to be found in the story of Mandapala 
(chapter 224 of the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata ). Manda- 
paia was a great Rsi who, having left human form and having 
gone to the region of the Pitaras, failed to obtain the expected 
fruit of his ascetic penances, because he had no offspring. In 
order to obtain offspring within the shortest time, Mandapala 
then assumed the form of a Sarangaka bird and united with a 
female of the same species called Jarita; and he begot four 
sons. But, leaving those sons of his and their mother in a 
forest, Mandapala went to another female called Lapita. Some- 
time after, the Rsi, wandering over the forest, in the com- 
pany of Lapita, saw Agni coming towards that forest to burn 
it down ; and, knowing the intention of Agni, he addressed 
the god of fire, praised him, and entreated him to spare his 
children. And the god leplied : “So be it.’’ Nevertheless, 
as the forest was burning, Mandapala became very anxious 
about his children, and he said to Lapita : ” O Lapita, when 
the fire grows in strength and the wind begins to blow vio- 
lently, my children will scarcely be able to save themselves. 
How shall their mother be able to rescue them ? That inno- 
cent will be afflicted with sorrow when she finds herself un- 
able to save her offspring V But Lapita under the influence 
of jealousy ( ) replied : “You have no anxiety on. 
account of your sons who, you have assured me, are Rsis 
endowed with energy and courage. They have'no fear of fire. 
You have entrusted them to Agni in my presence. And the 
magnanimous god has promised to save them. Agni, the pro- 
tector of the world, will not break his word. Certainly be- 
cause of that friendly service your mind is at peace ( and you 

174 
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have no anxiety on account of your children ). But it is only 
by thinking of my enemy ( Jarita ) that you are distressed 
(paritapyase ). It is certain that the love you have for me 
{ mayi snehah'j h not equzl to the love you had at first for 
her/' And she adds : 

na hi paksavatd nydyyam nihsnehena suhrjjane 
pidyamdna upadrastuin saktend ‘‘ tmd katham ca na 

According to a note in Garbers edition of Bohtlingk^s 
Sanskrit Chrestomathie, Pischel proposed the following trans- 
lation : ‘'Dean es gehbrt sich durchaus nichtj dass Jemanda 
der eigene Kraft hat {saktena), ruhig zusieht, wie er von 
einem parteiischen { paksavatd )ls/iQnso\ion^ der keine Liebe 
zu den Freunden hat, gequalt wirdP’ — “For it is not at all 
proper that someone who has power of his own looks on with 
indifference how he is tormented by a partial parson who has 
BO love for his friends/' 

This translation seems to me quite unacceptable. First, 
it is not clear. If it means “It is not proper that someone 
who has power of his own ( like me, Lapita ) looks on with 
indifference when he is tormented by a partial person (like 
you, Mandapala ) who has no love for his friends,’' it is 
strange that Lapita, speaking of herself, should use the 
masculine saktena. If it means “It is not proper that 
some one w^ho has power of his own (like you, Mandapala) 
looks on with indifference how he is tormented by a partial 
person who has no love for his friends," we do not under- 
stand how it may be said that Mandapala is tormented by a 
partial person who has no love for his friends. This could 
only be Lapita, who, however, would surely not characterize 
herself in this fashion. 

Second, saUddo^s not really mean “der eigene Kraft hat" 
or ‘‘ who has power of his own. " It means “able to** 
and is generally used with the infinitive as we have here 
npadrastum. 

Third, although Nilakantha, in his comment ary, explains 
npadrastum by upeksitum, it is not at all sure that npadrastum 
can mean “to disregard, to look on with indifference." The 
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only passage given, by the dictionary for this meaning is this, 
very passage, upadatsati simply means “to see, to perceive’^ ; 
and upadriyate means *‘to be perceived, to appear, to look/’ 

Fourth, if we consider the preceding sloka in which 
Lapita reproaches Mandapala by saying : “It is only by think- 
ing of my enemy ( Jarita ) that you are distressed. It is cer- 
tain that the love you have for me is not equal to the love you 
had at first for Iher,” it seems very probable that the per- 
son designated by nihsnehena pldyamandh is Mandapala. 

I, therefore, propose to translate : 

“For it is not at all usual ( or customary ) {na hi nydyyam 
...kathamca na )that someone who is without love for a friend 
( nihsnehena suhrjjane ) ( as you pretend to be ) should be 
partial {paksamtd ) ( should ^take side ) ( as you do ) and could 
himself look distressed (as '.you do )“ [ i. e. “should be able 
{saktena ) to appear ( upadrastum ) himself ( dtmd ) as distressed 
(ptdyamdnahy ]. 

If we consider the context and the situation, this inter- 
pretation is certainly preferable. Lapita is jealous ( sdsuyd) ; 
she does not believe that Mandapala is really anxious about 
his children ( na teputresv avekm ’ sti ) ; but she is convinced 
that he is still in love with his wife Jarita. The proof of it is 
that he takes her side and has the appearance of being him- 
self distressed by the distress of his beloved. And it is not 
customary that someone w’ho is without love for a friend 
should take sides and could look distressed. 

But there is a difficulty, nydyyam is usually construed 
with the infinitive and the subject of the infinitive in the in- 
struraental ; and iakta^ also is construed with the infinitive. 
If, as I believe, upadrastum depends on saktena, we must 
admit that an infinitive, bhavitum, depending on nydyyam, is 
understood. That is to say that we here have a construction 
comparable with sarvathd hhamtavyam^* 

“I must always be your companion.” (Cf. Pat. I, p. 39. 
tatrd^iakyamvarttend'py anarihakena bhavitum: there not a 
single letter can be*meaningless.) This hypothesis, consisting 
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in supposing that hhavitum is understood, is supported by 
the variant of the MSS T. 3; G.2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; na hi paksa- 
vata bhavyam nihsnehena suhrjjanei “for someone who is with- 
out love for a friend would not take sides.” saktena like 
paksavatd depends on nyayyam {hhavituni) . iahta has the same 
meaning as sakyazxid, in fact, we find the reading scAyo na 
in many MSS: T. 3; G.l, 3, 4, 5, 6, and M. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8. — sakya may be construed in three ways: one may say: 
sa sakyo drastum or sakyam so drastum ( he can be seen, one 
can see him), or sakyam maya tarn drastum (I can see him). 
sakta is construed in the same way. The Kasika teaches that 
the form is to be -used with an infinitive in the pas- 

sive voice and sakta with an infinitive in the active voice; 
but it adds that sakta may be used even with the infinitive 
in the passive voice and that one may say sakito ghatah kar- 
tum or sakto ghatah kartum ( a pot can be made). ' Conse- 
quently j'aAte atOTfl means “he himself can be 

seen, can appear, can look.” If we had the nominative 
saktah as we have in the variant of the MS §. 1; and K. 1 
ipidya^naupddrastum sakto na'Hmdkatham ca na) the con- 
struction would be easy. The construction in our text seems 
strange only because we have the instrumental saktena which 
depend? on nydyyam (kjiavitum), and the nominative dttna 
which is the subject of the infinitive in the passive voice; but 
we must bear in mind that we have a similar discrepancy in 
the very common construction iakyam so drastum. 

I think that the variant of the MSS T.3 and G.3, 4, 6 
gives support to my interpretation. It reads : 

na hi paksavatd hhdvyam nihsnehena suhrjjane 
pldyamdna upasprastum sakyo nd “tma katham ca na 

“For someone who is without love for a friend would {in 
all probability) not be taking sides; he could not at all feel 
himself as being distressed.” 

Additional remarks. 

A. Let us first examine the text of Mss T3; G3; G4; G6.~ 
BV. IX-12 ’ ’ . * 
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I do BOt tbink that it is the best readingj but the construction 
is easier. 

na hi paksavatd hhdvyam nihsnehena suhrjjane 
pidyamdna upasprastum iakyo nd ^"tmd katham ca na 

{hi) some one who is without love for a friend 
{nihsnehena suhrjjane) would, in all probability, not be taking 
tld^^ina paksavaid bha^vyarn). He (some one w^ho is without 
love for a friend ) could not at all feel himself as being dis* 
tresssed (or : could not at all himself be felt as being dis- 
tressed).” 

na paksavaid hhdvyam nihsnehena : cf . : tasya ca iah^ 
ddnufupe^a pardkramena bhdvyatn : ‘‘and his strength must be 
(in all probability will be) corresponding to his voice.” Cf . : 
iava " nucarena may a sarvathd bhavitavyam: ‘‘I must always 
be your companion.” 

pidyamdna upasprastum iakyo nd ^'tmdicf.: sa iakyo 
drastum : “one can see him; he can be seen,’’ iakydv 
ihd '^netum : “they two can be brought hither.” 

We may assume that this text of Mss T3; G3; G4; G6 is 
a lectio facilior zni. that the general meaning in the other texts 
must be almost the same. 

B. The text of S I and K I is : 

na hi paksavatd nydyyam nihsnehena suhrjjane 
pidyamdna upddrastum idkto nd ^Hmd katham ca na 

“For it is not usual {or : customary) that someone who 
is without love for a friend should be taking sides. He could 
not at all himself look distressed (he could not at ail be able 
to appear himself as distressed).” 

We have here nydyyam instead of bhdvyam. I think that 
the meaning must be almost the same, and that nydyyam = 
nydyyam bhavitum. 

Since bhavatiy bhavanti^ hhuydt or lhavatu are often under- 
stood, I suppose that bhavitum may be understood. Bhdvyam = 
it will in all probability be, it must be. Nydyyam bhavitum = 
it will usually be, it ismsual that. Nydyya with the infinitive 
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is constmed with the instrumentai of the subject. Therefore 
I think that pakmvata nydyyam nihsnehena ^ means : ‘Tt 
is not usual that somebody without love should be partial.’" 

Cf the following constructions : 

1 . tatrd ' sakyam varnend ‘ pv anarthakena bhmitum : 
*'there not a single letter can be meaningless.” 

2. atrakend ^pi kdranena bhavitavyam : “there must be 
some cause.” 

3. dry ay d pravahanam drudhayd bhamtavyam : “the lady 
must (in all likelihood, be seated in the carriage.” 

4. sd nydyyd mayd mocayitum\''itm light that I should 
release her."' 

5. sarvesdm api tu nydyyafn ddtum-sakiya mamsind : “but 
it IS just (or customary) that (a man) who knows (the law) 
should give even to all according to his ability.” 

C. has the same meaning as sakyah^ and !is con- 
strued in the same way. 

D. The construction in the text of the Sukth. edition 

seems to be more difficult because we have only one sentence 
instead of two. Therefore the negative is not repeated. 
Instead of iakto nd ‘ tmd we have saktend Saktena like 

paksavatd depends on nydyyam {bhavitum) and dtmd is the 
subject of the infinitive passive upadrastum. 
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By Prof. Mircea Eliabe 

**As soon, as he was born, the Bodhisattva put his feet 
flat on the ground, and facing the North, made seven strides 
while a white parasol was held aloft behind him. He consi- 
dered all the regions around him, and, with the voice of bull, 
he uttered these words : ‘I am the highest in the world ; I am 
the best in the world ; I am the oldest in the world. This is 
my last birth ; henceforth there will be no further existence 
for me’ ” {ciggo* ham asmi lokassa, settho ^ham asmi lokassa^ 
jetthd ham asmi lokassa^ ayam aniimd jdti^ ndtihi ddni puna- 
bhhavo ti ; ‘Majjhima-Nikaya,’ Vol. Ill, p. 123). This 
mythical feature of the Buddha’s Nativity is repeated with 
some variations in the subsequent literature of the-Nikaya- 
Agamas, the Vinayas, and the Lives of Buddha. In a lengthy 
note to his translation of Nagarjuna’s Mahdprajnapdramita- 
idstra} the Belgian scholar fitienne Lamotte has col’ 
lected and sorted the most important texts. The Buddha 
makes seven steps in a single direction, northwards^; or 
else in four directions^, or in six or in ten^. He strides 
forth with his feet flat on the ground, or resting on a lotus'^. 


1. Stienne L.amotte, Le Trcite de la Grande Vertu de la Sagesse» 
Vol. I ( Loavain, 1944), pp. 6-8, 

2 . Taishd 26, K. 8, p, 470 b ; T. 1, k, 1, p. 4 b-c ; Mahdvasiu ( ed 
Senart ), II, p. 20 ; T. 184, K. 1, p. 463 c ; T. 186, K. 2, p. 494 a. 

3. Taisbd 1450, K. 2, p.lOSa. 

4. T 18 f, K, 3, p. 553 a ; cf, Lalitavistarat p. 84. 

5. Niddnakaika ( ed. Fausbdll ) p. 53. 

6. Majihima^ III, p, 123 ; T. 26, k. 8, p. 470 b ; T. 1, K, 1, p. 4 b-c * 
Mahdvasiu, II, 20 ; T. 184, K. 1; p. 463 c ; T. 1450, K. 2, p. 108 a ; T. 186* 
K. 2, p* 494 a ; Bnddhacarita , I, v. 14-15 ; Divydvaddna ( ed, Cowell-Neil) 
p* 389 ; Niddnakathd, 53, 

7. T. 187, k. 3, p. 553 a ; T. 189, k. 1, p. 627 a ; T. 190, k. S 
p, 686 b. 
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or raises above the ground to a height of four inches The 
frequency of the first i- e. the seven steps in a single 

directioBj the Norths induces us to suspect that the other 
versions — of four, six, or ten directions — must be later and 
probably due to the integration of this mythical theme into 
a more intricate symbolism, to be discussed later. 

Leaving aside for the while the analysis of the various 
modes of Buddha’s progress to the North, — with his feet flat 
on the ground, or resting on a lotus, or raised above the 
ground, — let us first consider the central symbolism of the 
Seven Steps- ■ When studying this mythical theme, Paul 
Mus ® clearly pointed out its metaphysical significance. And 
indeed the seven steps bring the Buddha to the very summit 
of the cosmic world. The meaning conveyed in the phrase 
*Tam the highest in the world” {aggo^ ham asmi lokassa) is of 
course that of the Buddha’s spatial transcendency. He has 
reached the “top of the world” ilokagge) passing through 
the seven cosmic levels, to which, of course, the seven 
planetary heavens correspond. On the other hand, the struc- 
ture known as sattabhumakapdsada, or seven-storeyed pdsdda^ 
symbolises the World culminating in the cosmic North. At 
the apex of the satiabhumakapdsdda may be reached the 
Supreme Earth of Buddha {Buddhabhiimi ; cf. Mus, ^Bara- 
hudur\p. 95 sq., 320 sq.) ; from this we may induce that 
the Buddha’s level progress towards the North is nothing 
else than a sattabhumakapdsdda conventionally laid flat on the 
ground {Barabudur, p. 489)^ 

What the myth of Buddha’s Nativity quite definitely ex- 
presses is the fact that, as soon as he is born, the Buddha 
transcends the cosmic world, and suppresses Space and Time, 
becoming “the highest” and “the oldest” in the world. This 
symbolism of transcendency is put in evidence by the various 
accounts of the Buddha’s Seven Steps. Whether his feet fail 


8. T. 188. p. 618 a, 

9* Barahudur Esquisse d^une histoire du bouddhisme fondee sur la critiqug 
€irckioioiique dts textes ( Hanoi, 1935 ). Vol. I, p. 475 p. 9. 
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to touch the ground, or lotus flowers blossom under his 
footsolesj or his feet rest fi-it on the ground, he is never 
polluted by any contact with this world. Concerning the 
symbolism of his feet resting flat on the ground, Burnouf’® 
referred long ago to a Buddhist text which Paul Mus quotes 
again ( op. cit. p. 4S4 ) ; ‘‘Where the Lord of the World pro- 
ceeds, low places are raised up, high places become level, 
etc. Under Buddha’s feet the Earth becomes ‘^smooth’* 
i.e. ^bulk of any sort is reduced, the third dimension is 
abolished ; in lormulae suggesting the spatial transcen- 
dency. 

Tne Buddhist expression of the symbolism of spatial 
transcendency is carried to its farthest limits in certain 
formulae which Paul Mus has succeeded in analyzing with 
much insight and admirable clearness. But this symbolism 
is of course not the work of Buddhist speculation ; the trans- 
cendency through an elevation to heaven w’'as already known 
long before Buddhist times. “The sacrifice as a whole is the 
ship which carries to heaven” (sarvu evcL yajno nauh svafgyM ^ 
Saiapatha Br, IV, 2, 5, 10). The ritual operation is a 
durohana, a difficult mounting.” The sacrificer climbs by 
means of steps [dkramana) the s'lcrificial post, and 
having reached the summit, he stretches out his arms (as a 
bird wmuld its %vings) and calls out : “We have come to the 
heaven of the gods, we have become immortal!” [Taittirlya 
Samhiid, 1, 7, 9). ‘Strictly speaking, the sacrificer makes 
for himself a ladder and a bridge whereby he can reach the 
celestial world” {ibid. VL 6, 4, 2) In the above cases, of 
course, tve have before us a belief In the efficiency of sacrifice, 
but not yet anything like the transcendency of the cosmic 
world as implied in the Buddhist Nativity. Neverthless, it is 
important we should observe the similarity between the steps 
:of the Buddha and the steps of “stairs” leading up to the 
sacrificial post, which the celebrant ascends to the summit. 


10. Lte Lotus de la Bontie Loi, Vol. II Appendice S p, 575, 

. li. Cf. A. Coomaraswamy, Svayamdtr^nd : Yanna Coel, (“Zalmokis*’ 
11, 2939 [ published 1942], pp. 3-51). 
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In both cases the result is the same : the apex of the world 
is reached, which is itself equivalent to the cosmic North 
or ^ ‘centre’ ' of the Universe. 

The Buddha’s progress through the seven Heavens, s. e. 
the seven cosmic levels, till he reaches the topmost point, 
should be connected* with certain cosmologic and ritual con- 
ceptions which, though foreign to India, yet belong to the 
same system which India, Mesopotamia and Central Asia 
shared in common. That system we have studied in our 
Probleme du Chamanisme^^ to which we refer the reader for 
details. The Siberian Shaman, for instance, performs the 
ascension and enters the nine heavens in succession by 
climbing the notches in the ceremonial tree. At the sixth 
heaven he worships the Moon, at the seventh the Sun ; finally 
at the ninth heaven, he makes obeisance to the Supreme 
God, Bai Cigen, and offers to him the spirit of the horse 
which has been sacrificed*^. The notches or steps cut into 
the birch-tree symbolize the planetary spheres. Just as in 
the Mithraic initiation rites, or again just as the walls of 
Ecbatana were of various colours (Herodotus, I, 98) in order 
to symbolize the planetary heavens, the Moon is here found 
in the sixth heaven and the Sun in the seventh. As to the 
number of rungs, “nine” has taken the place of the former 
** seven ”, for among the Uralo-Altaic peoples the Pillar of 
the World is found to have seven notches'*^ while the mythical 
Tree with seven branches symbolizes the celestial realms.*® 
The Shamanic ascension of thelceremonial birch is equivalent 
to the ascension of the mythical tree which stands in the 
“ centre ’’ of the world. The hole at the top of the tent is 


12. 'mevue de THistoire des Religions” t. cxxxi, Janvier-Juin 1946, 
pp. 5-54; cf. Dufohana and the **waking dream ^ in Coomaraswamy 
Volume, London 1947. 

13. Radlof, Sibitien (Leipzig 1884), II, pp. 19.51 ; cf Uno Harya 
JOie religiosen Vorstellungen der altaischen Volkern (Helsinki, 193S; FFC, 
No. 125), p. 553 sq. 

14. Uno Holmbergr-Harva, Der Baum des Lebetts ( Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae, t. xiv, Helsinki, 1923), p. 25 sq, 

15. Ibidem p. 137 and figure 46. 
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likened to tbe opening opposite the Polar Star, through which 
it is possible to work a passage from one mythic level to 
another.*® The ceremony is thus supposed to be celebrated 
in a centre 

In the mysteries of Mithra, they used a ladder ( climax ) of 
seven rungs, each rung being wrought of a different metal 
( cf . Origenes, Contra Celsum VI, 22), and consequently 
corresponding to a different planetary heaven. Climbing up 
this ceremonial ladder, the initiate would actually go through 
the seven heavens and finally reach the Empyrean. 

This Mithraic rite is not an isolated instance in the 
Iranian, Thracian and Mediterranean world. Polyaenus 
(Stratagematouj VII, 22 ) tells us about the priest-king of the 
Kebrenoi and Sykaiboai ( both Thracian tribes), a certain 
Kosingas, who threatened his subjects with visiting the 
goddess Hera by climbing a wooden ladder, with a view to 
complaining to her about their conduct.*^ The ascension to 
heaven by the ceremonial climbing of a ladder was probably 
known in the Orphic ceremonies,*® In ancient Egypt the 
ladder and its ritual import as well as its symbolism fit per- 
fectly into the general scheme of the “ceremonial ascension 
to heaven”.*® Bousset has long since compared the Mith- 
raic ladder with similar Eastern conceptions and called atten- 
tion to their common background of cosmological symbolism.^® 
But it is important we ^should point out another symbol 
as well, namely that of the ‘‘ Centre of the world. Jacob 
<lreamed of a ladder, and the top of it reached to heaven, 
and behold the angels of the Lord ascending and descending 


16. Ibid, pp. 30 sq. 

17. Cf. Mircea Eliade, Le probleme du Chamanisme, pp.39 sq. 

18. A. B. Cook, Zeus, II, 2 ( Cambridge, 1925 ) pp. 124 sq. but cf.. 
W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion ( London, 1935 ), p. 208. 

19. M, Eliade, Le probleme du Chamanisme, p. 40 ; A. Coomaraswamy^ 
Suayamatrnna, p. 15, 48, etc. 

Bous&et, Die Himmelsretse det Seele { ** Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenadiaft,’* IV, pp. 236 sq.) ; cf A Zeremias, Handhuch der altori^ 
mtalischen Geisieskultur ( 2nd ed., Berlin, 1929), pp. 180 sq. 
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oa ( Genesis*, 2%, 12). The stone on which Jacob had gone 
to sleep was a bethel and stood in the centre of the world, 
for this is where communication was possible between all 
the cosmic regions. In the Islamic tradition, Mohamad saw 
a ladder set up on the temple at Jerusalem — i, e. on the 
®*centre*’ — and reaching up to heaven with angels hovering 
right and left ; on this ladder the souls of the righteous were 
ascending towards God. Dante again saw in the heaven of 
Saturn a golden ladder towering up to giddy heights as far 
as the ultimate celestial sphere, on which the souls of the 
Blessed were ascending ( Paradiso, XXI-XXII ). 

All these rites and myths show a common structure which 
we may summarize as follow^s : the Universe is thought of as 
having seven superimposed levels, i. e. the seven planetary 
heavens ; the summit is represented either by the cosmic 
North, or by the Polar Star, or by the Empyrean, all these 
being equivalent expressions of the symbol of the “Centre/^ 
{ apex of the Cosmic Mountain, axis mundi. Cosmic Tree, 
etc. ). The elevation to the supreme heaven ( in other words, 
the feat of transcending the world ) takes place near a 
Centre which may be a temple, a royal city, the sacri- 
ficial tree identified with the Cosmic tree, the sacrificial post 
identified with the Axis Mundi, the Omphalos, the baetkyl^ 
etc. In our Probleme du Chamanisme ( p. 31 sq. ) we have 
shown the very wide diffusion of this cosmological and ritual 
motif, also its connections with the symbolism of the Centre 
in the beliefs of primitive peoples ( Arctic, Siberian, North 
and Central Californian, Algonquins, African etc.) and in 
ancient Oriental civilisations (Mesopotamia, Egypt, China). 
In the present state of our knowledge it is difficult to deter- 
mine more precisely the origin^’ and development of this 
motif. For the while, let us only note that it is already to be 
found in cultures belonging to the UrkuUuren ( Arctic tribes, 


21. Miguel Asm Palacios, La eseatologia musulmana en la divina 
Comedia ( 2nd ed. Madrid-Granada, 1943), p. 70. 

22. Uno Harva-Holmberg, Der Baum det Leher&i *p. 30 ; Bogoyof 
The Chukchee ( New York, 1904), p, 307. 
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etc. ) and that this same symbolism confirms the identification 
of die human dwelling with the Universe. Thus for instance, 
among the Ostyaks, the upper opening of the yurta^ through 
which the smoke escapes, corresponds to the similar opening 
in the house of Heaven, w^hile the Ichuktchees compare it to 
the hole made in the vault of heaven by the Polar Star.^^ 
The Ostyiks also speak of heaven as having seven “ smoke- 
vents which are the seven spheres or celestial levels. 

If we now turn again to the theme of Buddha's Nativity, 
there can be little doubt but we have here a further interpre- 
tation of that same archaic symbol we have just briefly 
review^ed. The main difference between Buddha's Seven 
Steps and the ritual ascensions of the Siberians, Mithraists, and 
Brahmanists lies primarily in their different religious intent 
and metaphysical implications. The myth of Buddha's Nati- 
vity conveys his Transcendency as opposed to our polluted 
and suffering world, whereas in the Shamanic and Brahmanic 
rituals the ascension to the upper heavens is calculated to 
obtain some favour from the supreme god ( Bai Olgen ) or a 
share in the existence of the gods ( ensuring a divine condi« 
tion after death ) ; the Mithraic initiation rite performs a sym- 
bolic progress through the seven heavens in order to obtain 
purification from the influences of the seven planets and to 
rise as far as the Empyrean. But the structure of all these 
motives remains identical ; World can be trunscended by 
going through the Seven Heavens and reaching the Pole, or Cos^ 
mic Summit,. 

In Indian cosmology, as Paul Mus observes, the intial point 
whence creation proceeds is the summit. ** From under this 
point creation took place gradually by^^ successive stages.” 
The Pole^is not only the axis of cosmic movements, it is also 
the most “ancient spot in the world. Hence the Buddha 
exclaims : I stand at the Top of the world-- 1 am the 
Oldest ! For, having reached the cosmic summit, he becomes 

23. K. F. Karjalainen, Die Religion der jlugra^Vdlker, Vol. II 
( Helsinki, 1922, F F C. No. 44 ) pp. 48 sq, 

24. Barabudur, p. 493. 
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contemporary with the beginning of the world. Magically he has 
abolished Time and Creation, and he inds himself in the non- 
temporal instant which precedes the cosmogony. The texts 
where the seven steps are repeated in the four directions lay 
still more stress on the “ conquest of Time ” accomplished 
by the Buddha, since he emphasizes successively his supre- 
macy over the four points of the compass, symbols of the 
spatial frame of Time. 

In a brilliant paper Paul Mus has investigated the notion 
of reve/sible Time in Buddhist mythology, and the present 
writer has himself attempted to detect the mechanism of time- 
suppression through the rites of the New Year, coronation 
ceremonies, rites of house-building, etc. The demonstra- 
tion need not be repeated here. Let us only observe that 
parallels may be found to the eldership ’’ of the Buddha 
ijyeshtha). For it is not in Indian cosmology alone that 
creation began from the summit ( alias centre ’’ ). Accord- 
ing to Semitic tradition, the creation of the world began from 
the navel, i. <?., from the Centre^^ and the same ideas are to 
be met with elsewhere also 7^ The ‘‘centre’’ is perforce 
the “ oldest ” place in the world. But, as we have seen, 
ritual ascensions to heaven always take place in a “ centre.’^ 
The Shamanic Tree, for instance, is identified wdth the Cos- 
mic Tree, and is consequently supposed to stand in the cen- 
tre of the world. ( The plurality of World-centres gives rise 
to an interesting problem concerning the magical or relig- 
ious conception of Space, a problem which has already been 
investigated by Paul Mus, A. K. Coomaraswamy, and the 
present writer, and which we proposed to take up again in a 


25. Cf. Paul yiKiSj La notion de temps reversible dans la mythologie 
boi^dhique ( Extrait de I'Annuaire de I’Ecole practique de Haute 
Etudes, Section des Sciences religieuses, 1938-1939). Melun 1939 ; Mkcea 
Eliade, Archetype et repetiont to appear in 1948, 

26. Cf. A. J, Weusinck, The ideas of the Western Semites concerning 
the Nave! of the Eartk{ Amsterdam, 1916 ), pp. 15 sq. 

27. W. Roscher, iVejie Offjp/jflZoy jtadfew ( Abh. Konig. Sachs. Gesell* 
Wiss. PhiL-Hist. Klasse, Vol. XXXI; 1,1915), p, 16 sq, 7 3 sq;Mircea 
BUzd&,Cosmo!ogic si alchimic habiloniana ( Bucharest, 1937), p. 32 sq. 
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Special study ). Thus from the very fact that he climbs up the 
Cosmic Tree and reaches the seventh heaven, the Shaman 
enters into the oldest ’’ cosmic stratum. By the Jews like- 
wise Jerusalem or Sion is considered as the navel of the 
world/’ the very spot where God began his creation. There- 
fore Sion (or, in the Islamic tradition, the Ka’aba)is the 
highest spot in the world, the summit of the Cosmic Moun- 
tain. To stand in Jerusalem or Mecca means, religiously 
speaking, that one is standing on the oldest spot in the world. 

Nowhere, of course, could we find such definite state- 
ments on the reversibility of time as in Buddhist texts. This 
is due primarily to the existence of a philosophical specula- 
tion which was able to emphasize, analyse and admirably 
formulate all those paradoxical statements concerning the 
reversibility of Time and the suppression of secular Space! 
What we should like to underline is that the principles which 
formed the starting-point and basis for such speculations are 
in no wise arbitrary or isolated. They belong to the general 
spiritual experience 'of archaic man. Where the texts are 
silent, or simply non-existent, we still find rites, symbols, and 
myths which express the same principles, though necessarily 
in a less transparent manner. In the great religious and 
metaphysical tradition of mankind, breaks of continuity arc 
not to be found. 



THE KATACCURIS IN WESTERN INDIA 

By Shhi a. S. Gadre 

The Kataccuris ruled, as inscriptions tell us, in southern 
Gujarat, Malwa and northern Deccan during the latter half of 
the sixth century A. D. and the first decade of the seventh* 
The following are their copperplate grants so far known 
to us : — 

( 1 ) The Marhkani* Copperlate( s) of Taralasvamin 
( Cedi ) Sarh. 346 ( Cir. 595 A. D. ) ( 8^' ^ 3i" ). 

( 2 ) Grant of Santilla,^ general of Nirihullaka 

who was a vassal of Sahkaragana (84" x 34'* ). 

(3 ) The Abhona Plates^ of Sahkaragana 
( C.) Sarh.’ 347 ( 91" x 7" ) 

( 4 ) The Vadner Plates of Buddharaja^ 

( C. ) Sam 360 ( Cir. 60B A. D. ) ( lOJ" x S" ). 

{ 5 ) The Sarasvani Plates of Buddharaja® 

( C- ) Sam 361 ( Cir, 609 A. D. ) ( lOf" x 7i" ). 

The measurements given against each grant curiously 
help us in fixing their chronological order. The first two are 
obviously not of the ruling Kataccuri house. The first grant® 
which is contemporary with the overlord Sankaragana is 

1. Sri’-Fratdpasimha-Mahdrdja-Rdjydhhiseka-Granthmala^ Memoir II, 
Important Inscriptions jrom the Baroda State Vol. I. pp. 4fl„ 

2. EpigtapMa Indica, Vol. II. p-20. 3. Ibid-, Vol. IX. pp.296 ff. 

4. Ibid., Vol. XII. pp.30 ff. 5. Ibid,, Vbl, VI. pp.294 S, 

6. I have shown in the publication mentioned in f. n- 1 that the so^ 
called Sahkheda Plate of Sam, 346, which is so far known as a Gurjar 
grant ( Ep, Ind. Vol. II pp. 19-20 ), is in reality the 2nd half of the 
MSmkani plate which forms its first half. Mahamahopadhyaya Principal V. 
V. Mirashi, while examining my article in the Gansanatha ^ha Research 
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donated by Taralasvamin, a son of the Kataccuri Chieftain 
Maharaja Nan^a who seems to have carved out for himself a 
small principality round about Sahkheda. That Tarala- 
svamin enjoyed no royal authority is evident from the absence 
of any royal attributes with his name. It has been shown*^ 
that the suffix szamin indicates that the person who uses it is a 
learned scholar conversant with sacrificial ritual or a rntmam- 
saka. It was much in vogue in this sense in the 7th cen. But 
its use with the name of a dignitary, possibly a scion of the 
royal house, of about that period is curious. The second 
^?rant is of Santilla, wbo was a general { Baladhikria) of Niri- 
hullaka who owed . allegiance to Sankara[ga]na. It is really 
the last three grants which belong to the main ruling house 
of the Kataccuris. The genealogy as constructed therefrom 
is ?s under : 

Krsnaraja 

his son Sankaragana 

his son Buddharaja 

Of Krsnaraja no records are known. Bhandarkar® places 
him about 575 A. D. on the strength of numismatic evidence.. 
Some coins found in the Nasik district and Rajputana are 
assigned to this Krsnaraja by Rapson and Bhandarkar, because 
they are evident imitations of the latest Gupta silver coins. 
From the Vadner and Sarsavani plates we know that he was a 
devout worshipper of Pa^upati. . The reign of his successor 
and son, viz. Sankaragana, appears to have been glorious. 
His Abhona Plates are issued from the victorious military 
camp at Ujjayini. A branch of this house seems to have 
been ruling in the region round about modern Sankheda. This 
is evident from the Mamkani copperplate grant. From the 
Sankheda grant of Sant ilia, a general of Nirihullaka, it appears 
that the latter, who was a vassal of Sankaragana* ruled in 
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lower Narmada Valley in about 5^0 A.D. G. Jouveau Dubreuil 
has suggested that this Nirihullaka was perhaps a descendan 
of Sangramasiihha who was king of Bharukachchha about 5^0-3' 
A. D. Sankaragana’s rule extended over the modern Nasik dis 
trict. It therefore seems that he ruled over Malwa, Lata anc 
the adjoining territories of the northern Deccan. Buddha 
raja, the son of Sahkaragana appears to have met with reverses 
The Calukya ruler Mahgali^a'® appears to have defeatec 
Buddharaja about 601 A. D. His Vadner Plates of about 60S 
A. D. are issued from the victorious camp at Vidisa which is 
obviously Besnagar near Bhilsa. His SarsavanI Plates of 6 1C 
A. D. are issued from Anandapura, modern Ananda in the 
Kaira Dt. of Gujarat. He seems to have ruled over MalwSj 
Lata and Nasik Dt. But the decline of the Kataccuri power 
in his reign is known from epigraphical evidence. The 
Nerur Plates” record that he was put to flight by the Western 
Calukya Mangallsa. He is also referred to by the Badami 
{ Mahakuta ) Pillar Inscription’^ ( 60^ A. D. ? ) when it states 
that Mangallsa, having set his heart on the conquest of the 
northern region, conquered the [ Kataccuri ] king Buddha and 
took his wealth. It was Pulakesin 11 who vanquished 
Lata and Malwa and exterminated the Kataccuris from 
Western India. 

Place names As the Kataccuris had a short though in- 
fluential rule over Southern Gujarat, it is interesting to note 
here the places mentioned in their grants. Some of them 
have local interest for the people of the Baroda State. The 
MamkanI Plate mentionsiMankanika which is obviously modern 
Marnkani. The Sankheda grant of Santilla mentions Nirguni- 
dipadraka which is identified with Nagaravad^ six kos from 
Dabhoi. Pasanihrada is Saniadari 14 kos from Dabhoi. 
Tandulapadraka is, Tandulja, 14 kos from Dabhoi, Sri-Par- 
3naka is Paniu, 5 kos from Dabhoi. The Abhona Plates 
mention Ujjayini which is well-known. It mentions the 
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district of Bhogavardhana and the village of Vallisika. Both 
remain to be identified. Kalavana in the Nasik District from 
which the present ruling family of the Gaekwads hails is an 
ancient locality as it is mentioned in this grant of the 6th 
cen. A. D. as Kallavana. The Vadner grant mentions Bhat- 
tiurika ( modern Bhatagam ) in the Vatanagara Bhoga or sub- 
division. Vatanagara is of course Vadner in the Nasik Dt. 
Vidi^a is identified with modern Besnagar. But Mr. Y. R. 
Gupte'® entertains doubts on this point. The Sarasvani 
grant was issued from Anandapura which is the same as 
modem Ananda, a Railway Junction on the B. B. & C. I. Rly. 
in the Kaira Dt. Dhebaka is Dabka 8 miles west of Padra on 
the Mahi. Gorijja is Goraj in the Halol sub-division of the 
Panchmahals. Kumarivada is Kuwarwar 11 miles N. E. by N. 
from Goraj. Brihannarika is Banaya 4} miles south of 
Kuwarwar. 

The Kataccuris introduced a new territorial unit called 
Bhoga. Bhoga and Bhogika { the officer in charge of Bhoga ) 
in the inscriptions of southern Gujarat of this period are due 
to the influence of their south-eastern neighbours. Bhogika,'* 
according to Biihler, is ‘ a small man not more than a Thakor 
of one or a few villages. ’ 

The Kataccuris were all devotees of Pa^upati. Even 
Taralasvamin of the Sankheda branch, is said to meditate on 
the feet of Siva. Krsnaraja and his descendants are all 
devout worshippers of Siva. Even one of their dutakas is a 
Pa^upata. 

Now let us consider the back-ground of the appearance 
of the Kataccuris in Gujarat and their disappearance from the 
scene after a short period. An important dynasty contem- 
porary with the Guptas was that of the Vakatakas who origi- 
nally ruled over the region now knowm as Berar. In the first 
half of the fifth century the Vakataka kingdom, lying between 
the Gupta Empire and the kingdoms of the south, had become 
the dominant power in the Deccan. With the break-up of 
the Gupta Empire after the death of , Skandagupta, the Vaka- 


13. Ep. Ind. Vol, XIX. p. 33. 
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taka power extended northwards and was apparently sup- 
planted by the Kataccuris in the middle of the sixth cen. 
A. D. The Kataccuris use the same era as the Vakatakas and 
their feudatories the Cedis and the Traikutakas. Suffice it to 
say that the Gupta influence can be traced in the official 
documents of the Kataccuris as also in their Nasik coins of the 
sixth or seventh cen. A..D. The imitation of the Gupta Coins 
and assumption of titles characteristic of the Gupta family 
by the Kataccuris show that no wide interval separates their 
rule from that of the last of the Imperial Guptas of Maiwa. 
The Kataccuris appear on the scene in Gujarat just when 
Calukya Mahgalisa was conquering the territories of the 
post-Gupta Vakatakas lying to the north of the Narmada, when 
Siladitya, the Maitraka, was ruling at Ujjain and when the 
Gurjara kings of Broach were consolidating their position. 
Evidently no permanent kingdom in Gujarat for the Kattc- 
curi king Krsnaraja or his descendants was possible under 
these circumstances. 


BV. IX«t3 



ON THE PRATIHARA MAHiPALA 

By Shri D. C. Ganguly 

The Pratiharas established themselves in Kananj in the 
early years of the 9th century A, D. During the reign of the 
king Mahendrapala I of this family the kingdom of Kananj 
comprised a vast tract of land extending from North Bengal 
to the Eastern Punjab and Kathiawar. Mahendrapala had two 
sons Bhoja II and Mahipala, who succeeded him on the 
throne one after the other. The last knowm date of Mahen- 
drapala’s reign is 908 No fixed date for Bhoja II has 

hitherto been available. It is generally assumed that Mahi- 
pala was also known as Ksitipala, Vinayakapala and Heram- 
bapala. As a matter of fact the king bore two names Mahi- 
pala and Vinayakapala- Ksitipala is synonymous with Mahi- 
pala and Herambapala is synonymous with Vinayakapala^ 
The earliest known date of Mahipala’s reign is V. S. 974- 
A. D. 914, as is supplied by the .Haddala plate. ^ The Asiatic 
Society plate of Vinayakapala,** dated in V. S. 988-A- D. 931, 
mentions that Mahendrapala was followed in succession by 
Bhoja II, born of the queen DehanagadevT, and Vinayaka- 
pala, whose mother was the queen Mahidevi. It is not 
unlikely that Mahipala assumed his name as such after the 
name of his mother Mahidevi just as the king Madanapala of 
the Pala dynasty of Bengal assumed this name after the name 
oHiis mother Madanadevi. The omission of the name of 
Bhoja II in the list of kings, as supplied by the Asni plate, 
has led some to think that after Mahendrapala’s death there was 
a fratricidal war between Bhoja II and Mahipala for the throne, 
and that Bhoja II with the help of the Kalacuri Kokalla ' I suc- 
ceeded in securing the throne for himself. Subsequently 

1 , ET, 1 , 173 - 

2, Jour, Dept, Lett.y X- R, R. C, Majumdar — On the Gurj ara-Prati-^ 
haras. 

3, XII, 193. 4. Ibid, Xy, 140. 
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Mahipala with the help of the Candella Harsa overthrew 
Bhoja II and wielded the sovereignty 

The theory of the fratricidal war between Bhoja II and 
Mahipala is based on erroneous premises. The presence of 
Bhoja iFs name in a particular inscription » of Mahipala and dts 
omission in another do not necessarily indicate that the rela- 
tion between the two kings was inimical. Secondly, the Kala- 
ouri Karna is never known to have rendered any help to 
Bhoja II against his brother. The Bilhari inscription men. 
tions that the Kalacuri Kokalla I, after conquering the earth 
set up two unprecedented columns of his fame-Bhoja in the 
north and Krsna in the south. The Benares copper plate 
states that Kokalla granted freedom from fear to Bhoja, Valla- 
bharaja, Harsa, the king of Citrakuta, and Sarnkaragana. If 
these statements are studied along with the Amoda plate 
of Prthvideva I, which records that Kokalla I, vanquished 
Karnata, Gurjara, Vahga, Kohkana, Sakambhari kings, and 
those born of the Raghu family ( i. e. the Pratiharas ) it will 
follow that Kokalla after defeating Bhoja and others allowed 
them to rule their territories. Sarnkaragana, son of Kokalla I» 
was on the throne of Tripurl in 888 A. D. So Kokalla cannot 
be taken to have been a contemporary of Bhoja II, who ruled 
after 908 A. D. It may be mentioned in this connection that 
Harsa, referred to in the Benares plate, is to be identified with 
the Guhila Harsa, who conquered the northern countries for 
his master the Pratihara Bhoja I, and not the Candella king 
of this name. The suggestion that Bhoja II ascended the 
throne with the help of Kokalla may thus be altogether 
discarded.® 

An attempt has been made of late to prove that Mahipala 
and Bhoja II were one and the same king. The arguments in 
support of this theory, may be summarised in the following 
way. The Asni plate, ^ dated 917 A. D.% states that Mahipala 
succeeded to the throne of Mahendrapala. Ihe Asiatic Society 


5, Tr ipathi— HiVtory of Kanaujt 255-256. 
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plate of Viniyakapala, dated 931 A. D., mentions that 
Mahendrapala was succeeded by Bhoja II and Vinayakapala* 
As the dates of Mahipala and Vinayakapala do not overlap* 
one may. be taken as distinct from the other. If Mahipala and 
Vinayakapala were identical it cannot be explained why th% 
name of Bhoja II has been mentioned in one and has been 
omitted in another , This apparent anomaly can satisfactorily 
be solved if Bhoja II is taken as identical with Mahipala. 
The Arab Geographer A1 Mas’iidi visited :Multan and 
Mansurah in 912 A, D. and Cambay in 916 A. D. He 
states in his Muruj -ul-zahah that^the King of Kanauj ‘is 
Bauiira. This is a title common to all kings of Kanauj* 
Mr. Hodivala points out that in some Mss. Bauiira 
has been written as Bozah, Bozoh, and Bodzah. So the 
name of the king of Kanauj is to be read as Bhoja. As Mahi- 
pala is known to have been ruling in 914 and 917 A. D. he is 
in all probability identical with A1 Mas’iidfs Bhoja. Thus 
the suggestion that Bhoja II and Mahipala were one and the 
same king is confirmed by A1 Mas’udi. As Bhoja is stated 
to have been the title of the family it is obvious that it was 
the title of -Mahipala. In view of this the name of the son 
and successor of the Pratihara Ramabhadra is apparently 
Mihira, who is to be taken to have assumed the title Bhoja.® 
The arguments advanced to establish the identity of 
Bhoja II with Mahipala, is not convincing. There is nothing 
unusual if a king refers to his brother king, who preceded 
him, in one of his inscriptions, and fails to mention his name 
in another- The Paramara Naravarman devotes a large 
number of verses to eulogizing the merits and achievements 
of his elder brother Laksmadeva in his Nagpur inscription, 
dated 1104 A. D. Bat in his Madhukargarh inscription, dated 
A. D. 1107, and Kadambapadraka plate, dated 1110 A. D., he 
does not mention the name of his brother though he takes 
particular care to mention the names of his father, grandfather 
and grandfather’s brother.® These omissions on the part of 
Naravarman cannot be regarded as unusual. 

8. Ihid, 1928, p. 232 ; Indian Culture, VII, 1940-41, p. 199. 
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There is no evidence to suggest that Bhoja was the title 
of the Pratihara kings of Kanauj. Of the large number of 
kings, who ruled there, two are known to have assumed the 
name Bhoja. The Asiatic Society plate, referred to above, 
mentions that Mahendrapala was succeeded by Bhoja II 
and Vinayakapala. If Bhoja were the titles of the Pratihara 
kings it is inexplicable why the immediate successor of 
Mahendrapala has been mentioned only by the family title 
and Mahendrapala himself and his second son have not been 
associated with it. 

Elliot, Maulana Suleman Nadvi, and many others have 
accepted the reading Bauiira, referred to in Mas’udf s work, 
as correct. At the time of Mas*udf s visit to India the 
Pratiharas were ruling in Kanauj. When Mas’udi says that 
Bauiira is the title of the kings of Kanauj he evidently means 
the Pratiharas. In Arabic there is no such letter as p. The 
letter^ is expressed either by the letter b or by ph. The 
king Shapur is written in Arabic as Shabur. Bauiira is thus 
identical with Pauiira which in all probability is an Arabic 
corruption of Pratihara. 

Mahipala suffered a defeat at the hand of the Rastrakuta 
Indra III and his ally Narasimha. Mas’udi, who visited 
India during the reign of Mahipala, refers to the Pratihara 
king’s constant fight with the Rastrakutas of Manyakheta and 
the Moslems of Multan. Raja^ekhara who lived in the court 
of Mahipala, states that the king conquered the Muralas, 
Mekalas, Kalingas, Keralas, Kulutas, Kuntalas, and the 
Ramathas.’® Mahipala seems to have conquered Malava with 
the help of his feudatory the Kalacuri Bhamanadeva of 
Sarayupara after defeating the Paramaras.^’ 

Raja^ekhara mentions Mahipala as the Mdhdrdjadhitdju 
of Aryavarta. He in his Kd^yamitndmsd defines Aryavarta 
as the country between the Himalaya and the Vindhya and the 
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Eastern ocean and the Western ocean. The Haddala grants 
dated 917 A. D., proves that the Capa Dharanivaraha, thC' 
ruler of Addanaka-desa, the country round Wadhwan in 
Kathiawar, was a feudatory of Matipala. To the west of 
the country of the Capas lay the kingdom of the Saindhavas^ 
who ruled from their capital Bhutambilika, modern Bhuinili^ 
in the Nawanagar State, Kathiawar. The Pratihara Nagabhata 
II brought the Saindhavas under his sway. The dast known 
chief of the Saindhava dynasty is Jaika II, who was ruling 
in A. D. 904 and 915. As he designates himself as a Maha-- 
samantddhipati he -was in all probability a feudatory of 
Mahipala and his predecessors.’^ 

The Cahamana Vakpatiraja I of Sakambhari flourished in 
the first quarter of the lOth century A. D. He and his son 
and successor Sirnharaja, who is to be placed in the second 
quarter of this century, seem to have been contemporaries of 
Mahipala. As their overlord is stated to have belonged to 
the ‘family of Raghu ’ i. e. the Pratihara family, the kingdom 
of Sakambhari must have formed a part of the Empire of 
Mahipala.’^ The Chatsu (Jaipur State) branch of the 
Guhila dynasty is known to have been a feudatory of the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj.’^ 1 he king Bhatta of this family helped 
apparently Mahipala against the Rastrakutas and their allies. 
It has already been noticed that Malava was conquered by 
Mahipala. His son Mahendrapala II was in possession of 
that country. During the reigns of Bhoja and Mahendra- 
pala the Pratihara Empire extended upto the Karnal District 
in the Eastern Punjab. It appears from the statement of A1 
Mas’ udi that during his visit to India the Pratihara kingdom 
bordered that of the Moslems of Multan.’® The Kalacuris of 
Sarayupara were vassals of the Pratiharas. Bhamanadeva of 
this family seems to have been a contemporary of Mahipala..’® 

The Pratihara Mahendrapala I wrested Magadha and 
Varendr! ( North Bengal ) from Narayanapala of the Pala 
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dynasty of Bengal.’^ It is not unlikely that the PratihJra 
supremacy extended tjp to East Bengal about this time. An 
image inscription from Baghaura, in the Teperah District, 
Bengal, registers that the image was installed in the 3rd year 
of the reign of Mahipaladeva by a resident of Bilakindaka^ 
modern Bilakendual, near Baghaura. Another image inscrip- 
tion from Narayanapura, situated in the same District, reports 
that the image was installed in the 4th year of the reign of 
Mahipala by a resident of Vilakandbaka.^® The king Mahipala 
of these two inscriptions is identified by the scholars with 
the Pala king of this name, who ruled from c. A. D. 988 to 
c. A. D. 1038. There are, however, difficulties in accepting 
this identification as correct. The Palas are not known to 
have ever ruled East Bengal. The Kambojas occupied 
North and West Bengal during the reigns of the Pala Mahi- 
pala’s father and grandfather. The Pala Mahipala succeeded 
in reconquering North Bengal before the ninth year of his 
reign. West Bengal, as it appears from the Tirumalai in- 
scription of Rajendra Cola, remained independent of the 
control of Mahipala. If the Baghaura inscription is assigned to 
the Pala Mahipala it will have to be assumed that this king led 
an expedition against East Bengal and conquered it before 
the 3rd year of his reign. As the king was busy in fighting 
with the Kambojas for the reconquest of Varendri in the 
early part of his reign it seems unlikely that he led an army 
against the distant Samatata (Teperah District) about this 
time. Moreover when Mahipala was on the throne of 
Varendri the Candra dynasty was ruling Vanga, which lies 
between Varendri and Samatata. The names of four kings of 
this dynasty viz., Purnacandra, Savarnacandra, Trailokya- 
candra, and Sricandra are known from the Rampal Plate. 
The Tirumalai inscription discloses that when Rajendra Cola 
invaded the eastern countries in c. A. D. 1020-Zl Govinda- 
candra was the ruler of Vangala. Two image inscriptions 
prove that Govindacandra ruled Vanga at least for twenty- 
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three years. There cannot be any doubt that this Govmda- 
candra was a successor of Sricandra, who is known to have 
ruled at least for fortyfour years. As Govindacandra was 
on the throne on or before 1020 A. D. the date of Sricandra’s 
accession must be fixed before A, D. 976. Sricandra’s father 
Trailokyacandra held sway over Candradvipa(Bakerganj District) 
and Harikela. The early lexicographers describe Harikela 
as a synonym for Vanga. The lexicographers of the late 
period state that Harikela is identical with Srihatta. Accord- 
ing to 1-Tsing Harikela was situated to the east of Sama» 
tata. Whatever might have been the actual boundary of 
Harikela there cannot be any doubt that Trailokyacandra 
held sway over a considerable portion of Vanga. His king- 
dom might have extended from Bakerganj upto Sylhet or 
Chittagong. It follows from the above discussions that 
Trailokyacandra, Sricandra, and Govindacandra ruled Vanga 
from the 3rd quarter of the lOth century to the middle of the 
11th century. So long as the Candras ruled Vanga inde- 
pendently it was not possible for the Pala Mahipala to assert 
his supremacy over Samatata from Varendri. Dr. N. K. Bhat- 
tasali has recently pointed out that the Baghaura image is 
to be placed nearly a century earlier than the two images of 
the reign of Govindacandra (c. A. D. 1020) on stylistic 
ground. All these considerations have led me to suggest 
that the Baghaura and Narayanpur image inscriptions are to 
be assigned to the Pratihara Mahipala and not to the Pala 
king of this name.^° This will establish that the kingdom of 
the Pratihara Mahipala included East Bengal also. The above 
categories thus prove that the Empire of Mahipala extended 
from East Bengal upto Kathiawar and Eastern Punjab, and 
from the foot of the Himalaya upto the Narmada. It will 
follow from this that Rajasekhara’s statement that Mahipala 
was the lord of Aryavarta is not an empty boast. 

Mahipala could not maintain his authority over this vast 
Empire for a long time. It also became difficult for him to 

19. im, 
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keep in check the feudatories of the outlying provinces. 
Bengal and Magadha seceded from the Pratihara Empire 
before the 24th year of the reign of the Pala Rajyapala. The 
Calukyas of the Junagadh State were feudatories of the 
Pratiharas. The Calukya Avanivarman II Yogaraja of this 
family invaded the territory of the Capa Dharanivaraha of 
Vardhamana and defeated him.^’ In 941-42 A. D. Sarasvata- 
Mandala, the capital of which was Anahilapataka was con- 
quered by Mularaja I, the founder of the Caulukya dynasty 
in Gujarat. Mularaja overthrew the Capa Dharanivaraha and 
occupied Vardhamana.- After the establishment of the 
Caulukya sovereignty in Anahilapataka the Pratihara Mahi- 
pala lost control over Gujarat and Kathiawar. Sometime 
before ':^40 A. D. the Rastrakuta Krsna III threatened to 
conquer Citrakiita ( Chitor }. and Kalahjara/^ The Cahamana 
Vakpatiraja I of Sakambhari, who was apparently a feudatory 
of Mahipala is said to have dispersed Tantrapala ‘ who ' was 
coming haughtily towards the Ananta country to deliver a 
a message of his overlord/ This ‘ overlord ’ was in all 
likelihood Mahipala. Vakpati’s son Simharaja defeated the 
Tomara leader Salavana and took his allies prisoners. His 
overlord who belonged to the Raghu family (i. e. the Pratihara 
family ) came in person to Sakambhari to release the captives. 
Simharaja is given the tittle Mahdrdjddhirdja in the Harsha 
Stone Inscription.^^ Thus like Bengal, Magadha, and 
Gujarat the kingdom of Sakambhari also seceded from the 
Empire of Mahipala. Mahipala closed his reign sometimes 
between A. D, 942 and A. D. 946. 
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THE MANUFACTURE AND USE OF 
FIRE-ARMS IN INDIA 
— BETWEEN A. D. 1450 AND 1850 

By Prof. P. K. Gode 

In my paper on the Use of Guns and Gun-^pozoder in 
India from A, D. 7400 onwards ” contributed to the Sir 
Denison Ross Volume ( pages 117-124), I have recorded a few 
references on this subject, which clarify to some extent the 
history and chronology of the use of guns and gun-powder in 
India. I propose in this paper to record some more data 
bearing on the subject, which, it is hoped, will be useful to 
scholars who intend to write on the history of fire-arms in 
India and allied topics. 

{ ] ) RAM CHANDRA KAK in his Ancient Monuments 
of Kashmir ( London, 1933 ) records the political history of 
Kashmir. In his account of the reign of Zain-ul-Abidin ( A. D* 
1421-1472) he gives us the following information about 
works and fire-arms : 

{ a ) Page 36 — “ The King ( Zain-ul-Abidin ) himself 
composed two works in Persian, the first being 
a treatise in the form of questions and answers 
on the manufacture of Fir e^works and the second 
entitled Shikayat ( the Plaint ) a poem, etc. 

(b) Page 38 — “He gave a strong impetus to the 
Manufacture of paper, shawls, and embroidered 
tapestry, for which Kashmir has always been 
famous. He promoted the silk industry by in- 
viting w^eavers from Khurasan and settling them 
in the country. It was in his reign^ in the year 
A* D- 1466 that fire-arms were first introduced in 
Kashmir. * ’ 

The above references to fire-works and fire-arms are in 
harmony with the references to guns and gun-powder in India 
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from A. D. 1400 onwards recorded by me in my paper referred 
to above. 

( 2 ) In the Catalogue of Venetian Coins in the Madras 
Government Museum ( Madras, 1938 ) Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan 
has recorded some information about the professions of the 
Italians in India in the 16th and 17th centuries. In this in- 
formation I find the following references to Italian Artillery^ 
makers : — 

Page 22 — ** A Milanese gunner who died in Lahore in 
1597 ’’left “all his books to the (Jesuit) 
fathers ( of the mission to the Mogul Country ) 
including some technical works on the founding 
of Cannon and on Siege operations, ’ ’ ( See page 
192 of Maclagan’s Jesuits and the Great Moguls 
London, 1932). 

Page 26 — Among three or four Christians employed at 
Agra in A.D. 1632 there was one Venetian 
Angelo Gradenigo, employed by Jehangir in 
his court as cook and probably as maker of 
artillery ( Mundy, ii, 208, n. 3 ). 

Page 27 — Niccolao Manned^ a Venetian, w'ho' reached 
India in 1656 A. D., entered services as an 
artillery-man under Dara Shukoh. He be- 
came Captain of Artillery to ( Mirza.) 
Raja Jaising of Amber, marched to the 
Dekhan and saw Shivaji in 1665, He died 
about 1120 ( See Intro. P. 67 to Storia d& 
Mogor^ Translation by W.' Erwine, London, 
1907 -1908), 

Sometime before A. D. 1672, among the thousand brass 
and iron pieces of great Cannon mounted on the walls and 
gates of Bijapur, there was one carrying not less than 540 
pound weight of gun-powder cast by a native of Rome^ who 
when questioned by one of the king’s Commissioners about 
the money he had disbursed upon this account, threw him 
into the same hole where he had cast the cannon before.. 
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C ¥ide p. 602 of Baldaeus P. — A True and Exact Description of 
the most celebrated East India Coasts of Malbar and Coromandel 
— Trans, Vo. Ill — London, 1703 ), 

Page 29 — Petro Paulo, who worked as a Carmelite friar 
in India, wrote to Manucci in A. D. 1680 
that he knew about a Match lock that could 
be fired five to seven times after only once load- 
ing it ^ and whenever he chose to do 5c>.’"(See 
Manucci, IV, 112-3). 

Pape 37 — About A, D. 1625 Handsome musket barrels 
wrought with gold and set with agates of 
various colours in which heads are carved were 
also brought here overland by the Venetians/^ 
(Vide P. 26 of Peisaert’s Travels — Trans, 
by W. A. Moreland ). 

(3) Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri records the following verses 
of a Sanskrit poetess Gauri, which describe a weapon called 
( Vide P. 9 of Sanskrit Poetesses, VoL II, Part A, Cal- 
outta, 1939 ) 

( 1 ) | 

ii ^ ir 

“ ( O, King ! ) the Bbu^andi — the des- 
troyer of beings and filled with cannon 
balls, that are shining with brilliant pro- 
wess, — is shining in your hand like the 
great goddess of destruction.’’ 

{ 2 ) — 

**With its yawning mouth, poisonous by 
reason of the cannon halls that are filled 
with fiery powder this Bhusandi shines ( in 
the hand of the King ) just like a malignant 
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snake ( shining in the hand of one ( i. e* 
Siva ) who wears dreadful snakes on his 
arms/’ 

It appears from the two verses of Ganri quoted above 
that the weapon “ Bhusandi ’ ' in the hand of the King is 
either a musket or a small portable piece of Cannon. As 
Gauri is quoted by Venidatta (A. D. 1644 ) we may con- 
clude that she is earlier than about A. D. 1625. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Chaudhuri the lower limit of her date is 17tli 
Century A. D. (SeeP. IX of the Intro.). As Gauri men- 
tions fire-arms we may safely infer that she is later than about 
14l0 A. D. We may tentatively fix her date between A. D. 
1400 and 1600. 

( 4 ) Saint Tukarama^ of Maharastra possibly refers to 
bullets or Cannon-balls (^T^T ) in the following extract ; — 

“ 


( Abhanga No. 292“ in ^^-nrsTT, Bombay. ) 
Tukarama flourished between A. D. 1608 and 1649. 


( 5 ) Raghunatha Pandita in his Rdjcwyavahara Ko$u 
composed by the order of Shiva ji the Great about A, D. 1676 
refers to the terminology about fire-arms in the Sastravarga 
( verses 129 — 131 ) as follows ; 

« II 11 





noil 


( Vide P. 155 of Poona, 1925 ) 

In the above extract the terms 

53T^P5rrr, and ^ 31 ^ are either Persian or 

Arabic. Their Sanskrit equivalents have been given by 
Raghunatha Pandita. 

(6) Bernier in his Travels (A. D. 1656) has recorded 
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many observations about the artillery of Anrangzeb and that of 
the iVIogol army (See Constable’s edition of Travels^ London, 
1891 ). I note below some points from these remarks : — 

Page 277 : — Musketeers squat on the ground and rest 
their muskets on a wooden fork which hangs 
to them — afraid of an evil spirit causing the 
bursting of their musket, which may bum 
their eyes and long beards — Monthly pay of 
musketeers is Rs, 20, 15 and 10 — Artillery 
men receive great pay. Particularly all the 
Franguis or Christians Portuguese, Dutch, 
Germans, and French ; fugitives from Goa, and 
from the Dutch and English Companies. 
Formerly when the Mogols were little skill- 
ed in the management of artillery, the pay of 
the Europeans was more liberal and there are 
still some remaining who receive Rs. 200 / — 
a month : but now the King admits them with 
difficulty into the service and limits their 
pay to Rs. 32/ — . 

Two Kinds of Artillery : — ( 1 ) Heavy and light or Arti- 
llery of the Stirrup. 

Heavy artillery : — 70 pieces of cannon, mostly of brass, 
200/300 camels, each carrying a field piece of the size of a 
double musket attached on the back of the camel. 

Page 218 • — Artillery of the Stirrup : — 

50 or 60 field pieces of brass, each mounted 
on a well-made and handsomely painted 
carriage, with 2 ammunition chests, one be- 
hind and another in front, and ornamented 
with a variety of red streamers. The car- 
riage, with the driver was drawn by 2 fine 
horses and attended by a third horse, led by 
an assistant driver as a relay. 

The heavy Artillery could not move along 
difficult passes or cross the bridges of boats 
thrown over the rivers. The light Artillery 
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is always iotended to be near tbe King^s 
person and on that account takes the name 
of the Artillery of the Stirrup, — When the 
king arrives at any place of encampments 
the guns ranged already in front of the 
King^s quarters fire a volley by way of 
of signal to the army. 

Page 219 : — Infantry i — About 15,000 in the army 
immediately about the King, including 
Musketeer foot Artillery y etc. 

Page 352 X — The heavy Artillery consists of 70 pieces 
mostly of brass. Many of these cannon are 
so ponderous that 20 yoke of oxen are 
necessary to draw them along and some, when 
the road is steep or rugged require the aid 
of 'elephants in addition to tbe oxen, to 
push the carriage-wheels with their heads 
and trunks. 

Page 277 : — Description of an elephant fight : — 

Use of Charkys ( or fire-works ) to separate 
fighting elephants — the elephants have a 
particular dread of fire ; they have been used 
with very little advantage in armies since the 
use of fire-arms — The boldest elephants 
come from Ceylon but those only, that are 
accustomed for years to the discharge of 
muskets close to their heads and the bursting 
of Crackers between their legs, are 
employed in war. 

( Charkhi or a wheel on the end of a stick is 
a common fire-work in Northern India )-* 

1, Bernier refers to Bannes {Bdna or rocket) on P. 48 of the 
Travels, used for frightening the horses in the battle. He explains 
hannes z ** sort of granade attached to a stick,’* 1 shall study in a 
separate paper the usage of the term Sana ( ) as applied to a fire ■‘Work oi 

fire-arm, say between A. D. 1450 and 1850. It is for linguists to say 
# whether the sense of ** fire-wo|k or *' fire-arm ” has been grafted on the 
Sanskrit word ‘ * which means an arrow. • 
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(7) Abiil Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari (C. A. D, 7590} 
makes the following remarks about Artillery of Emperor 
Akbar ( Vide pp. 91 - 95 of Gladwin’s Trans. Vol. I, Calcutta^ 

1897 ) 

The Artillery - — These are the locks and keys of empire ; 
and excepting Room, no Kingdom can compare with this in 
the number and variety of its ordnance. 

Some pieces of cannon are so large as to carry a hall of 
twelve Maunds ; and others require each several elephants and 
a thousand bullocks for their transportation. 

His Majesty gives a great deal of attention to this depart- 
ment^ and has appointed to it Daroghahs and Clerks. 

He has invented several kinds^ some of which are so con* 
trived as to take to pieces for the convenience of carriage, 
and when the army halts they are nicely put together again. 
Also seventeen pieces are so united as to be discharged by one 
match* There are others which can be easily transported by 
one elephant and they are called '' GujnaL'' Others can be 
carried by a single man and are called NurnaL 

It has been wisely ordered that a sufBcient train of 
artillery he placed in each Subah. 

The cannon for battery^ and boats and those, which are 
fit /or journies are kept separate. It would be impossible to 
innumerate them ; and skilful artists are continually making 
new ones especially Gujnals and Nurnals* 

In this department Omrahs and Ahdyan receive large 
salaries. 

Rules observed in making fire-arms for his Majesty's 
use : — ■ 

Bundooks ( i. e. match-locks ) are now made in such i 
manner that when filled with powder up to the muzzle there 
is no fear of their bursting* Formerly, they never were of 
more than four folds of iron : afnd sometimes only of one, 
joined together by the two extremities of the breadth, and 
which were «very dangerous. His Majesty after having the 
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iron flattened i has it rolled up like a scroll of paper hut slantingly 
and every fold is passed through the fire. There is also the 
following method : — Solid pieces of iron are properly temper- 
ed and then bored with iron borer and three or four of 
these are joined together to form a Bundook, The smallest Bun^ 
dooks that are made are two spans long and the longest near two 
ells. That of one ell and a quarter is called Demanik and its 
stock is made differently from the others. Some are made 
to fire without a match, merely by giving a little motion to the 
. And they make some balls that will do execution like 
a sword. 

There are a great number of skilful artists in this depart- 
ment, the chief of whom are Ostad Kebeer and Hussain, In 
preparing the iron for Bundooks half is lost in the fire. When 
the lengths are made and before they are joined together 
they are stamped with figures^ expressing the quantity of crude 
iron and the quantity remaining ; and in this state it is called 
DowL This is sent for His Majesty’s inspection and the 
weight of the ball being determined, the bore is made 
accordingly. The Bundook ball is never larger than twenty 
five Tanks nor less than fifteen ; but excepting His Majesty no 
body is bold enough to fire off one of the largest. When the 
bore is finished it is again carried to the Harem. From thence 
it is brought out again, and set in an old stock and filled with 
powder till within a third of the. muzzle. If it stands this 
proof it is carried again to his Majesty. Then the muzzle 
is finished, after which it is again put into an old stock as be- 
fore mentioned, and tried at a mark. If it does not carry true, 
they heat it and straighten it by means of a wooden rod.^ 
Then in the royal presence it is delivered to the filer^ who 
fashions the outside as he is directed. When this is done, the 
barrel is again carried to His Majesty, when the wood and 
form of the stock are determined. In this stage the figures, 
marking the weight of the crude and of the prepared iron, are 
effaced, and in their room are engraven the maker’s name, the 
place, the month and the year. Next are made trigger^ 
the ramrod and primer. After all these are finished, the piece 
is again ordered to be proved. If it is found to carry true* 
BV.IX44 
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it is again brought to the Harem along with five 
balls. In this state it is called Sadeh (or plain). 
The colour of the barrel and stock is next determined and 
when the colouring is finished, it is called Rungeen ( or colour- 
ed ). It is now sent again into the Harem with five more balls. 
His Majesty fires it four times and returns it back again with 
the fifth ball. When ten of these Rungeen muskets are collect- 
ed together they are ordered to be inlaid with gold and are 
afterwards sent to the Harem as before described. And when 
ten such are completely finished, they are committed to the 
care of Cheeylek- 

A description of the Barghu : — Formerly it required a 
great many men, with a number of iron tools to polish the 
Bundooks ; but His Masjesty has invented a wheeU which is 
turned by a single bullock and polishes sixteen muskets in a 
very short time. 

Of the ranks of the Royal Bundooks : — 

Bundooks are either made in the royal workshops or are 
brought or are received in present. His Majesty out of a 
thousand of those of different kinds selects one hundred and 
fim for his own particular use, which are used in the follow- 
ing manner: — viz, twelve are named after the months and 
are brought to him alternately, so that each comes in use 
once a year ; thirty others are changed every week ; and 
thirty-two are used alternately every day of a solar month ; 
and the remaining thirty-two are for the Kowtel. His Majesty 
fires every day, and after he has discharged a piece four 
times, it is sent out and exchanged for another. 

It is also a rule that the clerks of the Chase take an 
account of all the game that is shot by His Majesty and with 
what particular piece, itom whence it appears that with the 
musket called Sungram, which is xh& first in rank of the Khaseh 
muskets and appropriated for the month of Ferverdin ( i.e. 
March ), there have been killed one thousand one hundred game 
of various kinds. 
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The pay of the Bundookchyan : — 

His Majesty has fixed the pay of the Merdahs after four 
rates viz., first 300 Dams; Second 280 Dams ; third 270 Dams ; 
fourth 260 and the pay of others at five rates^ each of 
which are divided info highest, middle and lowest. 


First Rate : 

— Highest ... 

Dams 

250 


Middle 

Dams 

240 


Lowest 

Dams 

230 

Second Rate 

: — Highest ... 

»> 

220 


Middle ... 

IS 

210 


Lowest 

I > 

200 

Third Rate : 

— Highest ... 

Dams 

190 


Middle 


180 


Lowest 

I) 

170 

Fourth Rate : 

: — Highest .... 

IS 

160 


Middle .... 

I* 

150 


Lowest .... 

II 

140 

Fifth Rate : 

— Highest 

>» 

130 


Middle .... 

19 

120 


Lowest .... 

IS 

no 


These are the remarks of Abul Fazl on Akbar’s Artillery, 
They are very important for the history of the Manufacture 
of Fire- Arms in India. We notice in these remarks the per- 
sonal attention of Akbar to every detail of this manufacture 
because Artillery was regarded by him as “ the locks and keys 
of the Empire"* as Abul Fazl puts it* Other details of the 
Artillery department recorded in these remarks speak for 
themselves. They may be useful to us for comparison with 
similar details {Pertaining to the use of Artillery by the 
Marathas and the English in 1 7th and ISth Centuries. Unless 
we bring together all data pertaining to the use of fire-arms 
in India, we can have no true vision of their history in 
India. 

(8 ) Ramachandrapant Amatya ( A. D. 1650 — 1733 ), 
who had a close knowledge of the Maratha administration 
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under the Maratlia Kings, Sri Shivaji Maharaja and Ms 
sons Sambhaji and Rajaram, composed his celebrated 

dealing with Maratha Polity, It is dated 21 $t November 
7716. In this elaborate document we find some references 
ubout fire-arms as used by the Marathas. note some of 
these references from its Edition by Prof. V. G. Urdhvareshe, 
Indore, 1939 ; — 

Page 7 X — In the description of ShivajTs or standing 
army reference is made to the following items 

( 1 ) Employment by Shivaji of trustworthy muske- 
teers ( ) bowmen ( ) etc. and their 
equipment. 

( 2 ) Equipment of all forts with 
etc. 

(3) For Cavalry, and horses 

were maintained,’ 

(4) The HTWrfrT or artillery consisted of the follow- 
ing items : — 

( i ) = Musketeer^ 

{ ii ) = a kind of gun 

( iii ) = long-range guns 

( iv ) TW?rr^(or ) a gun mounted on an 

elephant, 

( V ) = A gun mounted on a Camel 

( vi ) = Guns on wheeled car- 

riages 

( vii ) = Mounted musketeers 

1. Cf . (^^) — Verses 164-168 mcBtion the 

following horses ; — 

3mi?r=o?iTS}^, 

f^rT = 3nqq, 5f%^=RF5FTcft^[ 

^ 3t^ai = 3^ 
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( viii ) Or flFT ) = Vessels filled with gun- 

powder or bombs, or or 

Page 17 : — should consist of 

( musketeers ), ’rat^rsfr and ( mounted 
musketeers ). 

Page 18 : — Weapons to be kept ready are : — ' 

q|, 

( muskets ). Other 
equipment consisted of — 

iRT, OT, crrR^T, ^R, 

^TWoST ( muskets ), etc. 

Pages 40-43 : — Chapter on Forts and their equipment con- 
sisting of ) small Bandooks. 

Instructions regarding the care and upkeep 
of ordnance : — 

(i) should be kept away from resi- 
dential quarters. 

( ii ) The cellar of the should contain 

( big bags of gunpowder ) as 
also ( earthen pots) full of it. 

( iii ) fR, etc. should be kept in the Cen- 
tral room of the Cellar, free from mois- 
ture. 

( iv ) Every fort- night the Havaldar should take 
out fi% and heat them in the sun 

and again keep them in the Cellar duly 
sealed ( 5?^ ). 

{ Y ) The should be guarded day and 

night by special guards, who should not 
allow any one to approach without per- 
mission. 

( vi ) As forts can be protected only by 

and gunners should be maintained. 

1. Briggs in the Feristha ( Vol. IV> P. 65, Cal. 1910) explains 
Hooka ’’ as Shell. 
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(vii) Officers on the fort such as 

and fSTT^^R should 
practise the use of muskets ( ) and 
( cannons ). 

(viii) etc. should be kept at 

strategic points on the fort at different 
towers ( IW ). 

{ ix ) The gun-carts ( ?TTt ) , ( grind- 

stone for sharpening weapons ) and 
(cannons ) should be installed on strong 
iron bases (5^^ ^ ). 

{ X ) ( bags of gun- powder ), ^ 

(iron rods), ^ 

( covers for cooling the cannons ), 
(cannon* balls), { burnt metal ) etc., 
small stones from the river of the size of 
a betel nut, 

( wicks for firing off the cannons ), 

( iron sheet attached to ), ( in- 

struments for boring holes ) for repairing 
the holes of cannons (^R) etc; — all 
this equipment should be always ready 
for use near the cannons ( ). 

(xi) Articles of iron and stone ( 

T%vn5T ) may be kept near the gun-powder. 

( xii ) should also be kept ready at all 

places, where guards are posted. 

( xiii ) During the rainy season all the pieces 
of cannon with their openings and 
crevices should be coated with oil and 
wax. Their angular crevices (^1%) 
should be filled with wax. All the 
pieces of cannon should be provided 
with covers ( ) to protect them 

against damage. Other equipment 
also should be kept well protected 
against moisture. 
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(xiv) Brave and trustworthy artillery mem 
( ) with families ( ), should 

be employed in adequate number com- 
mensurate with the needs and artillery 
equipment of each fort. These mem 
should be expert marksmen 
). 

Page 44 — Chapter on Navy ( ) 

The navy should be provided with brave men, 
equipped with ^TxCf, ^ etc. 

Page 46 — The enemy should be kept under naval fire 
( vTTf%5!Trar mi ) on all sides ( ^^T). 

Page 47 — The enemy should be kept terror-struck by 
destroying his ships with naval cannonading. 

The foregoing notes amply show the use of fire-arms by 
the Marathas in the 17th century. They also reveal the 
importance attached to artillery by Sbivaji the Great and his 
ministers in war-fare on land and sea. I do not, however, 
aotice in them any reference to the manufacture of cannons 
md muskets as I find in the Section on Artillery in the Ain~i^ 
Akbari. I wonder if any of the early Maratha rulers devoted 
iny personal attention to the manufacture of fire-arms as 
Emperor Akbar did. 

( 9 ) In the Hobson-Jobson by Yule and Burnell ( London, 
1903 ) we get some information about as follows : — 

Page 37 : — Article on ARSEN AL — the following 

extract refers to the manufacture of cannon and 
gun-^powder at Fez. 

A. D. 757 ) — ** In this city ( Fez ) there is a 
very great building which they call 
Darcana, where the Christian captives used 
to labour at blacksmith’s work and other 
crafts under the superintendence and orders 
of renegade headmen.... here they made 
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cannon and powder and wrought swords^ 
cross-bows and arquebusses, — Marmol Desc. 
General de Africa^ lib, iii, f. 92. 

Page 354 Article on FIRINGHEE— 

A, D. 1673 — “The Artillery in which the 
Fringis are listed, formerly for good pay, 
now very ordinary, having not above 30 or 40 
rupees a month. — Fryer, 195. 

Pages 727-128 BUNDOOK^\ s. H. Banduk from 
Ar, Bunduk, The common H. term for a 
musket or match-lock. The history of the 
word is very curious. Banduk, PI. banddik 
was a name applied by the Arabs to filberts 
( as some allege ) because they came from 
Venice. ( Banddik, comp. German Venedig ). 
The name was transferred to the nut-like 
pellets shot from cross-bows, and thence the 
cross-bows or arblasts were called ‘ bundtik ’ 
elliptically for Kaus aUb, ‘ pellet-bbw. ’ 
From Cross-bows the name was transferred again 
to fire-arms as in the parallel case of arquebm 
( Al-Bandukani, * the man of the pellet-bow * 
was one of the names by which the Caliph 
Harun-al-Rashid was known, and A1 Zahir 
Baybars al-Bandukdari, the fourth Baharite 
Soldan (A. D. U60-77) was so entitled, 
because he had been slave to a Bandukdar, oi 
Master of Artillery ( Burton At, Nights, xii, 
38)). 

{1845 — Banduquis, or orderlies of the 
Maharaja carrying long guns in s 
loose red-cloth cover ” — Drew, Junm 
and Kashmir* 

Page 935 TOPE-KHAN A* S. The Artillery, thf 

Artillery park, or Ordnance Department] 
Turco-Pers. Top-khand, “ Cannon-house*^ 
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or *Canr on-department’* The word is the 
same thtt appears in reports from Constan- 
tinople as the Tophaneh, Unless the tradi- 
tions of Donna Tofana are historical, we are 
strongly disposed to suspect that Aqua Tofana 
may have had its name from this word. 

W81 — The Toptchi ” — These are Gunners, * called so 
from the word Tope^ which in Turkish signi- 
fies cannon, and are in number about 1200 
distributed in 52 chambers, their quarters are 
at Tophana or the place of Guns in the sub- 
urbs of Constantinople.” 

— Rycauf s Present State of the Ottoman Empire 

1716 — “ Isfandar Chan, Chief of the Artillery ( called 
the Daroger of the ^ Topscanna ’ ).” 

— Valentyn, iv, { Surate ) 276. 

1765 — “ He and his troops knew that by the treachery of 
the Tope Khonnah ( Daroga ) the cannon 

were loaded with powder only.” 

— Holwell, Hist, Events^ etc. i, 96. 

. 10. Capt. Edward Moor in his Narrative about the 
siege of Dharwar ( A. D. 1791, London ) records some 
account of the city of Bijapur ( Chap. XXIII ). In this account 
he devotes some pages to the description of the great guns, 
at Bijapur ( Pages 322-323 ). Some points fn^m this descrip- 
tion may be noted below : — 

(a ) — Enormous size of the guns he saw at 
Bijapur. 

{ b ) — Moor measured 3 guns — Formerly all 
towers had guns, from which only 12 remained. 

( c ) — Measurements of the Malabar gun on the 
South Eastern side of the fort ( See p. 322 ) — 
Length from breeeh to muzzle = 21 feet — 5 
inches — Diameter lat the breech «= 4 feet, 5 
inches. 
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( d ) — Short gun near the above monster called 
Cutcha - Butcha, 

( e ) — Moolk e" Meidan, largest gun on a tower 
on the south-western side with an inscription 
of A. D. 1685 by Alum Geer, commemorating 
his conquest of Bijapur ( see plate opposite 
p, 322 ) — Several Inscriptions on it in Arabic, 
and one in Persian — Several stone shot 
lying near the gun- — also its rammer, which 
is like a mast. 

( f ) ' — The gun on Ooperee - hoorj [called 
Lumcherree OT Far-fiyer {30 ft. 3^ inches x 
9 ft. -2 inches at breech. 

( g ) — Measmements of Moolk e ^ Meidan : — 

Diameter at the breech — 4 feet, lOi inches 

muzzle — 4 8 ,, 

of the bore — 2 ,, 4 ,, 

length — 14 ,, 1 „ 

Circumference in the middle — 13 „ 7 ,, 

Moor observes : — 

“ The first and last of these guns are constructed 
of bars of irotij hooped round, not up’on 
carriages, but lying upon blocks of wood. 
The brass gun is fixed on its centre on an 
immense iron inserted in the ground and 
grasping its trunnions in the manner of a 
swivel, breech resting on a block of wood, 
supported by a thick wall, so that it cannot 
recoil when fired • 

Besides the inscriptions, the brass gun has 
several ornamental devices upon it, particularly 
about the muzzle, where, if we recollect right, 
a lion and a tiger are fighting, and one of their 
mouths expanded forms the muzzle of the gun, 
in a manner, to our recollection, not very clear. 
About the fort we saw several small guns cast 
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of brass, "and curiously inlaid with gold and 
with tiger mouths^ a plan Tippoo has followed in 
casting some of his field pieces. 

We are told, that there never was but one 
other gun so large as Mcolk e Meidan, which was 
its sister, Kurk o Bedjlee^ Thunder and Lightning 
and that it was carried to Poona^ and perhaps 
melted down, as we never heard of it there, 

Pages 420 — 422 — Note XIII : — 

“ Several writers mention pieces of ordnance as almost 
incredibly large, but none that we have read of by any means 
approach the magnitude of Moolk ^ Meidan and the others here 
described ; which we repeat may be depended upon, as their 
dimensions were carefully taken. 

Dow ( History of Hindoostan^ VoL II, p. 278 ) mentions two 
pieces of ordnance capable of receiving a stone ball of six or 
seven maunds^ or one of iron of thirty tnaunds, “The size of these 
guns ’’ he adds in a note, “ might be reckoned incredible, did 
there not remain to this day in India^ pieces of as extraordinary 
a bore : particularly one at Arcot and another at Dacca. Dow 
is, we think, deficient in not giving the maund by which he 
estimated the w^eight of this shot : a maund is a very indefinite 
term, as it varies in different parts of India, from twenty five 
pounds, the Madras standard, to seventy four in some parts of 
Bengal. 

Hanway (Travels in Persiay VpL I, page 452 ) speaking of a 
gun in a city of Germany, says, “ It is a brass mortar y and will 
carry a ball of seven hundred and thirty pounds to the distance of 
thirty-three thousand paces and throw a bomb of one thousand 
weight. ’’ We do not clearly understand, how it could throw a 
bomb, by which we imagine a shell is meant y of greater weight 
than a shot, because the latter must necessarily be nearly the 
same diameter as the Calibre, and solid, which the former is 
tiot. :Criticism is, however, thrown away upon so extraordinary 
a relation, which carries impossibility on its face as a very 
prominent feature ; how can any force of powder impel a ball of 
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uny dimensions ihifty-ihree thousand paces which estimating^ 
the pace at two feet and a half, is upward oi fifteen miles^ or at 
only two feet, is iwehe miles and a half? 

Rennell in his Memoir 61) gives the mensuration of the- 
gupnear Dacca^ spoken of by Dow ; it is now fallen into river^ 
together with the bank on which it rested. “ As it may gratify 
the curiosity of some of my readers, ’’says the Major,'* I have 
here inserted the dimensions and weight of this gun. I took the 
measure very carefully throughout, and calculated each part 
separately. It was made of hammered iron , it being an 
immense iule formed of fourteen bars with rings of two or three 
inches wide driven over them and hammered down into a smooth 
surface ; so that its appearance was equal to that of the best 
executed piece of brass ordnance although its proportions were 
faulty. 

Whole length — 22 feet lOi inches 

Diameter at the breech 3 ,, 3 „ 


4 feet from the 



muzzle 

2 

10 

at the muzzle 

2 


at the bore 

1 

34 


The gun contained 234^113 cubic inches of wrought iron and 
consequently weighed 64,814 pounds avoirdupoize ; or about the 
weight of eleven 32 pounders. Weight of an iron shot for the 
gun 465poundsy 

Allowing for windage, fhat is the difference of the 
diameter of a shot and the calibre of the gun, one-twentietb 
part of the^atter, as allowed in the ordnance tables, an iron 
shot for Major Rennell’s gun will be in diameter 1 foot 2 
inches 37“ lOOths, and as the increasing gravity of solid iron 
globes is as the cube of their diameters, and as a 42 pounder is - in 
diameter 6 inches 68-lOOths, the weight of an iron shot for this 
gun is consequently 417 pounds 3-lOths. The calibre of a 42 
pounder is 7 inches 3-lOOths ; of a 9 pounder 4 inches 21-lOOths; 
a 9 pounder shot in diameter is 4 inches ; therefore a shot for 
Cutcha-Bmha, the gun first described in the text|. allowing 
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a calibre of 1 foot 9 inches, to require a shot of IJoot 8 inches 
diameter, will weigh 1125 pounds. For Lumcheree^ allowing 
2 foot 35 ~ lOOths of an inch diameter for the shot of its calibre 
of 1 foot 1 inch it w^eighs 264 pounds 4-10ths. For the calibre 
of Moolk e Meidan 2 feet 4 inches, allow the diameter of Ae 
shot to be 1 foot 2 inches 6~100ths, it will weigh 2646 pounds 

7~i0ths r ’ * 

Page 103' — ‘'On the top of the unfortified hill, one 
of those unwieldy, enormous pieces of 
ordnance, called before Malabar Guns, was 
found : it w’^as ornamented with inscriptions 
and devices, and upon the whole, the hand- 
somest of this kind of guns that came under 
the observation of any in our detachment/’ 

Pages 133-136 : — “We are still within hearing of the 
Chittledroog morning and evening gun^ 
which we learned’was fired from a thirty- 
two pounder on the top of the hill. The 
custom of firing a morning and evening gun 
in Tippod* s garrisons, 2Lppe3.Ts by “Memoirs 
the of War in Asia, by an oflScer of 
Colonel Baillie’s detachment,” page 
155, to have commenced in 1793, 

The hours of firing are six in the morning 
and nine in the evening*^ 

1. Compare the description of the Great gun of Agra by Vincent 
Smith { Oxford History of India, 1923, p. 600, footnote 2 ) : — 

A wonderful piece of ordnance known as the Great Gun of 
Agra was taken ( by the British). It was a casting in Brass or similar 
alloy, 14 feet, 2 inches long, with a calibre or bore 23 inches in diameter. 
It weighed 96,600 pounds and could fire a shot weighing 1500 pounds. 
;When General Lake tried to lemove it to Calcutta it sank in the Jumna. 
Subsequently, Lord William Bentinck caused it to be blown up and sold 
as old metal.* ’ 

2. At present in Poona the hour ” nine in the evening*' is indicated 
by lowering the voltage of electric lamps. Formeily, in Poona this hour was 
indicated by the firing of a gun. In the B, I. S, Mandal Quarterly ( July- 
October 1946 ) p. 225 — Mostyn*s Diary { for A. D. 1272 — '11774 ), P. 324 is 
quoted as referring to ** Gunfire in the morning ** at Poona. ' 
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Page 137 : — “ Changerry is a hill fort ... at the very top m 
a good tower, with a six pounder^ the only 
decent gun in the fort, mounted on it. 

Page 17 i — “ The principal battery from which the Bhow’s 
( Parashuram Bhau’s ) guns were fired is of fim 
guns and called the Ram battery,^ from having a 
favourite gun in it of that name. 

Page 24: — A most tremendous fire of guns, mortars^ 
rockets, and musquetry was poured from the fort 
and batteries. ” (at Dharzvar fort ). 

Page 40 : — these guns were originally made of iron bars 
hooped round, and beaten into shape : they will 
be spoken of hereafter by the name of Malabar 
guns, by which names Europeans know 
them. ’’ 

Page 506 ; — “ Limber — A low two-wheeled carriage on 
which the trail of a gun is fixed when travell- 
ing: it is released in a moment if wanted to fire, 
which is called' unlimbering the gun : the cattle 
being yoked to the limber, guns are of course 
dragged breech-first. ’’ 

Page 5091 : — Rocket — A missile weapon consisting of 
an iron tube of about a foot long and an inch in 
diameter, fixed to a bamboo rod of tm 
or twelve feet long. The tube being filled 
with combustible composition is set fire to^ 
and being directed by the hand, flies like an 
arrow to the distance of upwards of a 
thousand yards. Some of the rockets have a 
chamber and burst like a shell ; others called 
ground rockets havo a serpentine motion and 
on striking the ground rise again and bound 
along till their force be spent. The rockets 


1. Fo&sibly ** Ram B\ttery = Parashuram Battery named after 
Farasburam Bbau Patwardhan himself. 
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make a great noise and exceedingly annoy the 
native cavalry in India, who move in great 
bodies ; but are easily avoided, or seldom 
take effect against our troops, who are formed 
in lines of great extent and no great depth *- 
This article is taken from Major Dirom^s 
Glossary!^ 

Page 510 : — Tumbril — A carriage for the gun ammuni- 
tion.’^ 

The foregoing notes on the use of the fire-arms by Capt. 
Edward Moor possess both historical and technical interest 
for the students of the history of fire-arms in India. Moor 
had a scientific outlook both in his study of men and manners, 
as also in his record of this study. His close study of the 
great guns at Bijapur is very informative and instructive. 

( 11 ) In Mr. N. G. Chapekar’s book 
(Poona, 1937 ) we get the following references to fire-arms : — 

A. D. 1758 — (Page 75 ) or Artillery Depart- 

ment of the Peshwa is referred to. 

A. D. 1793 — ( Page 87 ) — “ ” 

A . D. 1779 — ( Page 91 ) — Purchase of ‘ ’ or gun- 
powder : — 

Rs. 2800 — Gun-powder* for TopJ^ or Guns. 
Rs. 640 — — do — for Banduks 
Rs. 78-12-0 “ 250 Bags for gun-powder ) 

= Rs. 3518-12-0 Cost of gun-powder purchas- 
ed from 

Rs. 1600- 0-0 
Rs. 960-0-0 “ 

A. D. 1780 — Rs. 276- 0-0 ‘‘ 

Rs. 56- 4-0 Bags for gun-powder 

A* D. 1781 — Rs. 62- 8-0 Repairs to a gun called 
‘ H^5TRR ’ ; ( page 92 ) — Special earth ( for 

1. Burgess ( p. 145 of Chronology of Modern India-A. D. 1494 — 1B94 ) 

— *^A, D. 1702 Gunpowder first manufactured at Madras.’* 
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casting the gun “ ) brought from 

Alibag. 

Rs. 25- 0-0 For melting a temple-bell, 
the metal being used for cast- 
ing the gun ‘ ‘ 

A. D. 1773— 

A. D. 17S9 — (Page 151 ) Rs. 15-8-0 For purchasing a 

A. D. 1770 — ( Page 156 ) 6 annas for purchasing 28 bullets 

for handuks. 

A. D. 7525 — ( Page 255 ) “ ’’ 

A, D. 1769 — ( Page 155 ) For Banduks on Purandar Fort 

Rs. 62-8-0. 

A. D. 1790 — ( Page 92 ) ‘ ^ ’ 

It appears from the above notes that the casting of some 
guns and repairs to them was done at Poona or in its vicinity 
by local workmen. Some Banduks were also manufactured 
by local blacksmiths. On page 214^ Rs. 5-1-6 have been 
debited on account of payment to a blacksmith ( 

) for preparing a new Banduk. A ** ’’ is 

also mentioned on this page. 

The chronology of the references about the manufacture 
and use of fire-arms in India recorded above may be tabulated 
briefly as follows : — 


Source 

- Chrono- 
logy-A.D. 

References. 

Hobson- 

1260-1277 

Usages of the word Banduk across- 

Jobson 

Ancient 

1421-1472 

bow and al-Bandukdni =^M^n of the 
pellet bow. 

Zain-ul-Abidin rules in Kashmir -His 

Monuments 
of Kashmir 
by R. Kak 

1466 

i f j 

* Persian treatise on Fire-works, He 
i gave impetus to paper-manufacture, 

1 ^ 

1 Fire-arms^ first introduced into 

‘ Kashmir. 
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Source* , 

Chrono- 
ogy-A D. 

References. 

Hohson- 

1573 1 

Manufacture at Fez of Cannon and 

Jabsom 

1 

1 

pouder by Christian captives* 

Ain4-> 

C. 1590 ! 

Detailed description of the Artillery 

Akbari 


Department of Akhar — Artilhry is 
called Locks and keys of Empire ' — 

of 

i 

Abdul 


Number and variety of ordnance 

Fazi 


unmatched except in Room — Can- 
non carrying's ball of 12 maunds — 
cannon requiring many elephants and 
](<00 bullocks for transportation — 
Akbar s great personal aitention to 
this Department, with many officers 
and clerks — Akbar's invention of 
many kinds of c rdnance — Seventeen 
p'eces discharged by one match — 
GujndL Nurndl — Special Artillery 
for each Subl a — Cannon for battery 
and boats prepared by skilful 


1 

artists — large salaries to Officers. 

Rules for special fire-arms for AkbaFs 
use — Bundcoks that do not burst even 
though filled up to the muzzle - Smal- 
lest Bundook. two spans long and 
longest of 2 ells - Bmdooks fired with* 
out a match ^ merely by the motion of the 
trigger. 

Akbar ’s personal supervision-Chiefs of 
Artists are Ostad Keheet and Hussain-- 



Akbar working like an Artillery 
engineer while in the Harem, super- 
vising every detail of the manufacture 
of But dooks - Rungeen or coloured 
muskets - Akhar s inmntion of a wheel 
to polish 16 muskets in a short time— 
Royal Artillery woikshops - Akbar's 
daily firing pi 2 LCX\Qe- San gram musket 
for hunting - fcur scales of pay for 
officers of the artillery - Author of 
some works on firearms. 


BV.IX-15 
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Source 

Chrono- 
logy- A. D. 

References. 

- # 

Catalogue 
of Vene- 
tian Coins 
by Arava- 
muthan. 

1597 

C. 1625 

1632 

; 1656 

1 C. 1672 

! 

i 

Death of a Milanese Gunner at Lahore. 
Musket barrels wrought in gold etc. 

brought by Venetians, 

A Venetian “maker of artillery’^ 
employed by the Mogol Emperor. 
Manucci the Venetian “artillery-man’" 
entered service under Data Shukoh. 

A great piece of cannon, carrying about 
540 pounds of gun-powder, cast by a 
native of Rome and mounted on the 


I I walls of Bijapur. 

1680 I Reference to a match-lock capable of 
f j firing 5/6 times after one loading only. 

Sanskrit j Before | Referencea to ( gun-powder ), 

Poetesses. I 1600 ! JTTf^i { bullet ) and ( musket) by 
I i Poetess Gauri. 


Saint 
Tukd- 
rdmd s 
Works. 


11608-1649 I Reference to ** ’’ ( bullets ) 


Raghu- 

natha 

Pandita. 


C. 1676 


Explanations of the terms 

^T5TT, ^and 

in the ) 


BerniePs 

Travels. 


1656-1668 


Bernier describes Aurangzeb’s Artillery 
— employment of Portuguese^ Dutcn^ 
Germans^ French^ etc., on high pay — 
Two kinds of artillery, heavy and 
light — The use of the fire-work called 
‘ ‘ Cherkys ’ ’ to separate fighting 
elephants — Heavy cannon drawn on 
carriages — Musketeers and foot 
artillery — camels, elephants and 
oxen used for transport of guns — 
ammunition chests on gun-carriages. 


ohson^ 

tbson. 


1687 


; Topchi (gunners) and Tophana 
) at Constantinople. 
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Source iogy-A°bj References 

; ■ 

Burgess 1702 i Gun-powder first manufactured at 

I Madras. 

A jndpatr a \21st Nov. , Description of Shivaji*s standing 
of 1716 1 Army — Musketeers, bowmen, and 

Rama- ; ! thej^r equ-pment — • 

Chandra | etc. 

Amitya. j -Standing 

j army, consisting of 
* ToTt^rifr, Special care of 

I the Artillery on forts — 

I mm, fr%, to be kept dry in 

^ the rainy season — Periodic inspec- 
! tion of ordnance by Havaldar — High 
' officers on the fort should practise 
I musketry. 

Ordnance forthe Navy — 
f%, etc. 

-Naval Cannonading against enemy. 
Edward 1794 Moor’s description and measurements 
Moor’s of the Great- guns at Bijapur. 

Narrative* Moolk e’ Lumcherree^ Malbar 

Gun, Kurk o Bed] lee { Perhaps melted 
down ) — Dow referring to big guns at 
Arcot and Dacca. 

Han way’s reference to a big gun in a 
German city, carrying a ball of 730 
pounds. 

RenelPs description of the gun near 
Dacca ( fallen into river ) as weighing 
64,814 pounds. 

Malbar guns^^ so called by Europeans 
were made of iron bars hooped round 
and beaten into shape. 

Major Dirom^s description of a Rocket* 
N. G. ^ 1758-90 To/>MAd?2d ( Artillery ) of the Peshwas — 

Chapekar’s Dealers in gun-pow^der at Poona — 

Two kinds of gun-powder, one kind 
for Tophs and the other for Banduks — 
Casting of a gun called “ 
by melting a temple-bell — Purchase 
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Source ' 

! 

Chrono- 
logy- A, D. 

References. 

5 

1 

i 

of Banduks and bullets — Banduks 

’ 

1 

prepared by local black-smiths — 
— Bags of gun- 

i j powder. 

Peshwa December ; Purchase of cannon by the Peshwas from 

Dafiar 

17:9 

the English — Ramaji Mahadeva 

Selection 
No. 45 

p. 101. 

1753-1799 

purchased pieces of Cannon from the 
English, each weighing more than 20 
sers. 

Tipu Sultan manufactured gunsifor his 

by Parasnis 
(Jan. 1^11 ) 

fCTToi 

No. 22. 

J 

army and ceased purchasing guns 
imported by the English. 

/ 


I hope the data collected in the present paper as also those 
in my previous paper will give the readers a fair idea about 
the use and manufacture of guns and gun-powder in Indh 
between about A.D. 1450 and 18:0. I propose to deal with thf 
use of gun-powder before A. D. 1400 in and outside Indis 
in another paper, as soon as sufficient evidence is gathered 
for this purpose* During my study of this topic, vrhich Is 
strictly realistic, I have failed to develop the view enter- 
tained by some previous writers on this subject that fire- 
arms were known in ancient India. 



JAINISM IN GUJARATA* 

By Dr, A. S. Gofani 

From time immemorial Jamism has not played so impor* 
taot a role in other parts of India as it has in Gujarata where 
Aristanemih the twenty-second Tirthankara had practised very 
bard austerities and had at last obtained absolution and where 
many a Jaina pontiff earned eternal freedom on the famous 
mountains of Girnar and Satrufijaya. In 980^ of the Vira 
Samvat, a b:g conference of the Svetambara Jaina monks was 
held here at Valabhi which drew” up for the third time a redac- 
tion of the Jaina Canon as it is found to-day. This fact 
illustrates the remark made above that Jainism enjoyed an 
eminent position in Gujarata from very early times. Addi- 
tional support to this is also furnished by the Ksatrapa inscrip-' 
tion no. 9 of the Historical Inscriptions of Gujarata.® If the 
word, ‘‘ Kevali ” used there in that mutilated inscription be 

• I have bjbed this article entirely on the infor nations contained in 
the following articles and books. Footnotes have been attached only to 
important and specihc statements : — 

( t ) Muni Jinavi|aya|i’s article Cu' ardtano yait:adk’'rma ** ( GJ ) 
pp. 88-11^; Gujirati Grantbakara Sammclana Vyakhyanamala, Pub, Ori- 
ental Institue, Baroda 1938. ? 

(2) Muni Jinavijay ji s article ** JRdjarsi KutndfGpdla ** {M'K) Bha- 
ratiya Vid\a { Guj-Hindi ) Vol. 1, Ko. 3, pp. 2M-245. 

(3) Heznacandra’s Kdzydnvidsana (Vol, II).(Hir), Ed. Rasiklal 
Parikh. Pub. Mahavjra Jaina Vidyalaya, Pombay, 1938., 

(4) M adhy ^hdlano Sdhitya Fravdha ( MSP), Gujarati Sihitya, 
Vo.. .5. B imbay, IV29, pp. 66-114. 

(5) Jaina Sdhityam Samhsipta liihdsa {JSSI)^ M.-D. Desal, Bom- 
bay, 1933. 

( 6 ) H. V. Glasenapp, Derjanismus. (DJ). 

1. ffemacandra Kavyditwasafia, Vol. 11. Ed, Easiklal G. Parllcli 

Ptib. Mahii Ira Jaini Vidyalava, Bombay, l'^38, Introduction, p. XXI, 

2. Jaina Sdhityano Somizsipta Itihasa iJSSl)^ M, D, Desai, Bombay, 
1933, para 32. 

3. MK i c.ted above ), Intr, p, XLIII. 
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taken as referring to the famous Jaina word 

then, proves the existence of the Jainas in Saurastra in i 

second century A. D. 

Rulers of distinguished dynasties who were either a 
verted to Jainism or at least showed a notable aptitude for 
are not few. At the cost of his life even, Silagunasuri, a Ja 
monk of repute, had sheltered^ Vanaraja of the Cavada dynai 
in course of his wanderings and had taken special care to s 
that he was not found out by his foes. Not only that but t 
Suri alw^ays cheered him up with sweet, sympathetic woi 
when the latter was in low spirits usually due to his hai 
chequered and lonely life which would have surely given w 
had he not found in Silagunasuri, a friend, philosopher a 
guide. When Vanaraja was made a king, he reciprocated "t; 
obligation of Silagunasuri, by declaring his implacable faith 
jainism. This sincerity of his increased day by day, a 
at last found a concrete expression in getting a Jaina temi 
erected at Anahilavada wherein he has mentioned himself as 
pupil of Pai^vanatha.® 

Mostly, it is the illustrious kings of the Caulukya dynai 
of Gujarata who patronized Jainism. Mularaja, the fame 
founder of that dynasty was a Saivite by religion. It cannot 
denied, how^ever, that he had a fancy for Jainism whi 
materialized in the erection of a Jaina temple. When Bhimj 
was the ruler, Vimala, a devout Jaina layman, got coostrut 
ed on Mount Abu, many a Jaina temple of matchless woj 
manship, collectively called Vimalavasahi Only ^ 
account of these, Mount Abu has become a symbol of ev« 
lasting glory and grace. The inimitable craftsmanship of . 
lofty summits bestows on them a charm which is freshly ii 
at every visit. Pilgrims, scholars and architects come fro 
abroad to see and study their wondrous art and beauty b 
they have not so far succeeded to go at the very root 
their original conception and perfect execution responsib 


4. ySSI (cited above ), Para. 235, 

5. Merutunga/s Prabandhacintamanit trans. C. H. Tawney. p. 19« 

6. Bombay Gazetteer, I, p. 169. 
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for their high spectacular value. They are both a riddle and 
a challenge and this is no small a share on the part of Jainism 
in bringing world-wide fame to Gujarata. 

But as far as pure scholarship is concerneds the reputation 
of Gujarata owes not so much to anything as it does to 
Hemacandra, a polymath, an encyclopcedist- Hemacandra^s 
original name was Canigadeva. He was the son of Caeca by 
Cihini and was born at Dhandhuka in Gujarata in about 1088 ^ 
A. D. In one of his religious tours, Devacandra came across 
this boy prodigy who was finally initiated, at a young age of 
about nine, in the Jaina order after repeated request of the 
hoy and with the willingness of the parents. He was there- 
after known as Somacandra. Within a short time, this gifted 
monk obtained complete mastery on the Jaina scriptures and 
his able guru introduced him to the intricacies of the tradi- 
tions. An amazing output o[ literary work possessing in* 
trinsic worth is the result of his extensive knowledge purified 
and balanced by his comparative studies. His precocity and 
personality made him an Acarya at the age of 21. He was 
henceforth known as Hemacandra. His skill and efficiency 
are markedly evidenced in the fact that he was able to attract 
Biddharaja who was somewhat fastidious and temperamentally 
reluctant to grant undue favours to the Jainas. Though Saivism 
was his religion of choice, he also showed special sympathy to 
Jainism. This is amply testified by his generous invitations 
to the Jaina pandits, along with others, to take part in the 
debates and discussions at the royal court, Siddharaja in- 
spired Hamacandra to draw up a special and an authoritative 
work on Grammar which was styled by the IzXittZBSiddhahemm^ 
in token of deep sense of respect and gratitude combining the 
first part of the names of the patron and the protege. When- 
ever he got opportunities to give instructions to the king he 
did not lose sight of his sole aim to prove the superiority of 
Jainism to the rival schools. But Hemacandra could not 
convert hinpi. However, the king discharged his deep debt to 

I * 

7. G. BliMer, Ueber das Leben des Jaina monches' Hemacandra, Denka 
‘cdripten der Kais Akademie der Wisssenbchaften in Wien, 1S89. 
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him by getting built a temple of Mabavira at Siddhapura® and 
by going on a pilgrimage with Hemacandra to Girnar to pay 
respects to Neminatha. An intersting debate held between a 
Digambara Kumudacandra of Karnataka, and a Svetambara 
Devacandra held at the court of Siddharaja is fully indicative 
of his sincere love for Jainism. 

In 114'^ (A- D. Siddharaja died heirless and was 
succeeded by his brother’s son Kumarapala. He was attract- 
ed by the magnetic personality and the winning manners of 
Hemacandra who gave him spiritual lessons and instructions 
on Jainism. In the fertile soil of Kumarapala’s heart , these 
sowed seeds of Jainism and in course of time» they ripened 
inio unflinching devotion for the same. 

Kumarapala’s faith reached consummation when he 
openly embraced the Jaina religion the practices of W'hich 
wmre begun with first giving up meat.’® This was soon follow- 
ed by his last farew^ell to hunting.” His sincerity to Jainism 
was not limited to himself only. He made it a point to spread 
it amongst his subjects as much as possible by issuing edicts^ 
prohibiting animal-slaughter,’^ meat, drinking and gambling. 
These royal firmans bestowmd an ideal Jaina character on the 
state, in and out. With a view to tempt them to close 
slaughter-houses, their owners wrere given three years’ proceeds 
in advance and the Brahmins wrere strictly enjoined to offer 
grain, instead of animals, in the sacrifices.’® It was also 
stressed therein that they should be observed rigorously. 
This proves how intensely the king w^as devoted to Jainism. 
Hemacandra had also taken every care to see that the king 
was under his direct control and influence and to achieve his 
end, he proposed some changes in the traditional methods of 

8- BK. (cited above), Intr. p. CLXXXVIII. 

9. G, H. Cza, Bajpufdnekd Jtihdsa, Vol. I, pp. 218-219. 

10* H. Giasenapp. Der Jainismus iDJ)^ pp. 61-62, 

11, BK ( cited acove ), Intr. p. CCX, 

12. Muni Jinavijayji’s article **Rdjarfi Kumd^apdla^^ {RK)^ BhSra- 
tlya Vidya ( Guj. Hindi), Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 233. 

13. BJ (cited above ), pp. 61-62. 
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idministeringand managing the state. Raja^ekhara^s Prabandha* 
koia describes a vivid instance^"® to illustrate this point. 

** In the first half of Asvin, the worshippers of the 
Kantesvari temple and also of the other temples came to the 
king to request him to offer to the goddess 700 goats and 7 
buffaloes on the 7th day, 8t)0 goats and 8 buffaloes on the 8th 
day and 900 goats and 9 buffaloes on the 9th d^y, according to 
the family conventions. Puzzled at tl is the king W’ent to 
Hemacandra for solution which was promptly supplied to him« 
He then went to the worshippers and accepted to respect the 
family practice. At nieht he sent for the animals to be offer- 
ed to the goddess and placed them in the courtyard of the 
temples, duly locking them. Next morning, the king came 
and ordered the gates of the temples to be opened. When he 
saw the animals comfortably ruminating he made a very 
caustic remark to the Brahjnins conveying that had the goddess 
so desired, she would have made a relishahle meal of them all 
but as it is not so it is abundantly clear that she has no palate 
for them. So enough of this fuss and he would henceforth 
never allow any carnage of this sort. Thus the Brahmins 
were foiled in their foul and fanatic attempt. 

Kumarapala had personally visited several Jaina places 
of pilgrimage to commemorate which he got erected many 
Jaina temples thereon. Before he accepted the Jaina religion^ 
he underwent penitence by getting built Jaina temples^ 
thirty-two in number, as the number of the teeth, which ate 
flesh is also thirty-two. 

Under a liberal patronage of this king, Hemacandra 
largely applied himself to writing works of permanent value 
on almost every branch of general literature. Confining him- 

* 

14. ( a ) G, Biililer, U''ber dat Leb'>n des Jaina mor.ches Hcmacaiadraj 
D«nltschrifteis der Kais Akadcmie der Wissenschaftcn in Wien, 1889®. 
i>p. 450. 

( b ) DJ. ( cited above ), p. 63. 

<c) U. S. Tank, Some Distinguvhtd Jaim^ 2nd edition, Agr»i 
1^18, pp, 10. ( d ) RK. ( Cited above), p. 234* 

15. DJ ( cited above ), pp. 63-64. 
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self within the limits of Jainism, he drew out a volume on 
Yoga* He has written two bulky books entitled the Trisa§ti^ 
ialaMpuruscaritra and the Kumdrapdlacaritra, the first on the 
universal history and the second on the lives and achievements 
of the Caulukya kings in general and of Kumarapala im partr 
cnlar. He also touched politics, as is evident from the fact 
that he has also written a small treatise, called Laghvarhanmti^ 
describing within the bounds of Jainism, the art of ruling the 
state. This is, I think, a first bold example of the Jaina saint 
trying *his hand at secular subjects. This makeshift of 
sagacious Hemacandra may appear unimportant to us at 
present but it means much when it is viewed in the light of 
the then existing social conditions which were permeated by 
the spirit of orthodox Jainism. Hemacandra could foresee that 
if Jainism was to be popularized it must cater to the public 
taste without really sacrificing the principles of Jainism. 
Hemacandra^s wisdom and genius are markedly seen in this 
work which successfully tackles both the diametrically oppos- 
ed problems. Not only this but he effectively intervened in 
the administration of the state the policy of which did 
bear a clear stamp of his irresistible personality. There is 
also recorded a great number of anecdotes testifying to his 
having carried out many projects through his sheer superna- 
tural power and to his having made auguries’® which came 
out true. In one of these he is described to have guaranteed 
security to Kumarapala who was intimidated by the invading 
enemy. According to it the goddess of Jainism so arranged 
that the necklace of the enemy king got intertwined .with the 
branch of a tree when he was resting on an elephant at night 
and this resulted in his instantaneous death. Thus the pres- 
tige of Hemacandra was any how saved. 

Hemacandra died in about 1229 ( V. S. ) at the ripe age 
of 84 by fasting unto death. In a short time of six months^ 
Kumarapala also followed him in 1230 (V. S.) living, a 
good old age of about 80 years. He was succeeded by Ajaya- 

16. cited abov’e)* p. 241. 

17. M adhy akdlano Sdhitya f*ravdha, Sahitjat Vol. 5 {MSP) 

Bombay, 1929, p, 90. 
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pala, a bigoted Saivite. Jainas were, on the whole, not well 
treated by him, The fact that Ramcandra, a Jaina pandit, 
was killed by him by placing him on a heated copperplate 
proves his apathy towards the Jainas. 

In the beginning of the 13th century of the Vikrama era 
the Canlukyas were succeeded by the Waghelas. In their 
regime the two brothers, named Vastupala and Tejapila 
strained every nerve to keep Jainism in the front rank. They 
both rose to the status of ministers^® and earned good reputa- 
tion by their unparallelled generous deeds. Anupama, the 
wife of Tejapala, chiefly inspired these brothers to spend 
tlieir enormous w^ealth in such a w^ay that it can only be seen 
but not looted and hence these two brothers mainly acting on 
this suggestion, spent a lot on getting Jaina temples erected 
on Abu, Girnar and Satrunjaya. 

The development of Jainism is inseparably linked with 
certain well knowm cities of Gujarata. Broach^^ is one of such 
cities. It has enjoyed a particular privilege of Being the seat 
of Jainism. There was a big temple, in old days, of Muni- 
suvrata named Sakunikavil ara.^* This city was largely in- 
habited, in those days, by the Bauddhas and the Jainas. 
Bhovana,^^ a learned pupil of Arya Khaputacarya,*® vanquished 
in debate the Bauddhas and their leader, Battukera^^ in about 
4 (V, S,). Arya Khaputacarya made the image of Buddha 
bend a little through his supernatural powers which is still 
there in the same condition at present and is popularly known 
as Nirgranthanamita 

Satruiijaya, a Jaina place of pilgrimage has from very old 
days been held in highest esteem. Even the kings went 


18. MSF ( Cited above ), p, 104. 
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there on a pilgrimage. An anecdote snys that Vikrama, who 
was enlightened by Siddhasena had gone to Satruhjaya, taking 
fourfold Samgha with Bhavad a big Jaina merchant 

also did the same thing at the time when \ ikrama, the ruler 
above-referred to was ruling. These two examples amply 
testify to the fact that Jainism was a favourite religion even 
with the kings and rich persons in so ancient times as the be- 
ginning of the Vikrama era. According to the Satnmjaya-- 
mahdtmya of Dhane^vara, this Tirtha which had suffered much 
from the ravages of time w^is repaired in 108 (V. S.) by 
Jivadn^a, the son of Bbavada^a.^® 

Valabh! idso has its own importance. It is traditionally 
believed that a certain Slladitya once ruled over Valabl i, the 
modern Vala in Kathiawar. He was converted to Jainism by 
Dhane^varasuri.^^ In this connection, it is necessary to 
remember in fairness to Jainism, that the Jaina monks under- 
took the work of propaganda not exclusively with the zeal 
of a missionary but they did so bejng inspired with the 
intrinsic worth of their creed. In other words , they were 
solely actuated in their preachings by objective considerations 
such as sympathy, benevolence, etc. Moreover, Valabhi in 
Saurastra, as I said before, had the honour of being a place 
where a conference was held to redact the Jaina Canon. On 
account of this and also on acc )unt of the facts that Nemi- 
natha is connected with Girnar and Arya Khaputacarya with 
Bhrgukaccha, Gujarata reveals early traces of Jainism. 

In V. S. SIO, Anandapur, the modern Vadmagar was a 
very flourishing city. It was ruled over by a certain Dhruva- 
sena. When he was very much grieved at the loss of his son* 
he was consoled by Dhane§vara, a Jaina Acarya, by reading to 
him Kalpasuirar a Jaina work of supreme importance. This, 
sufficiently shows that Jainism continuously enjoyed the 
patronage of kings. Thus when J linism was pitronised and 
adopted by the royal persons in the south, it was also foster- 
ed by the Maitrakas of Valabl i, 

26. Op. cit ; loc, eiu 27. Op. cit\ loc. cit, 
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Srimala ( which was also called Bhioflamala ) was the 
capital o! Guj iiaca before Patan was recognized as swh* It 
was a big city and a p'rosperous one on the borders of modem 
Gujarata and Alarwar, There w’ere no other such cities as 
can be ranked with Valabhi of Saurastra and Anandapur- 
Vrddhapur of Gujarata. After some centuries, Valabha! 
dwindled down and a very long famine that lasted for twelve 
years destroyed it. This forcej the people of the place to 
migrate to Srmiala. From this date the terms Srimall Brah- 
mins, orlrnail Banias, and Srimali Sonis began to be employed 
for those who shifted to Srimala. In about the 9th century 
of the Vikrama Samvat, almost 700 families were prosely- 
tised to Jainism by Santisuri of the Pippalagaccha.^* Those 
who came to Srimala from the east were called Porw^adas. The 
history of Gujarata fully supports the view that both the 
Srimalis and the Porwadis came together to Patau as they are 
seen together in the administration of the State. 

Vanaraja, a King of the Cavada dynasty declared Patan a 
capital of Gujarata in 802 V. S. As mentioned before this 
Vanaraja w^as protected, when he wandered incognito, by a 
eaityavasi Jaina monk named Devacandra.®* This very monk 
celebrated the coronation of Vanaraja at Pancasara.^^ The 
image of Pahcasara Parsvanatha w’as set up by Vanaraja just 
to discharge a modicum of his deep debt to Jainism. He was 
a Jaina outright. This is evidenced in his selection of Campi,^ 
a Jaina Bania, as his prime minister. In connection with this 
it is well worth remembering that the present Campiner took 
its name after him. It was Sridevi,^® a Jaina lady, who put 
mark on the forehead of Vanaraja when he w^as proclaimed 
king. Lahir,^® a Jaina, was made a general of the army. One 
of his ministers was Jamba^^ a Srimali Jaina. This Lahir 

31. O/?. irif. p. 79. 

32. 1 he Prebhandha cintamani supports this name. But the practna 
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occupied the post of a general also in the regime of three 
kings who socceeded Vanaraja. He had a son named VIra and 
a grandson named Vimala. All these things leave no room 
for doubt that the Jainas were active participants in the 
administration of the State, that the Jainas who are stigmatized 
as cowards could guide military operations and that they 
could wage wars*® and could successfully effect negotiations. 
This arrogation of power in every field by the Jainas tempted 
the Jainas of Marw’ar to Gujarata which bad at that time 
become a home of the Jainas. Thus there is nothing 
wrong in saying that Jainism which exercised inescapable in- 
fluence in the reign of Vanaraja suffered a little set* back when 
Siddharaja was a ruler, but 'was at its highest in the times of 
Kumarapala, Moreover, there is a great number of refer- 
ences to show that the Cava das respected the Jaina Yatis so 
much that they appointed them as their family priests.®® 

References are also found to the effect that the kings of 
Sapadalaksa and of Tribhuvanagiri w^ere converted to Jainism 
by Pradyumnasuri of Rajagaccha. When Viraganin was raised 
to the status of an Acaraya, the occasion was celebrated with 
great eclat and pomp by Camundaraja, the son of Mularaja. 
This Acarya gave the vasaksepa^^ to the king duly investing it 
with the mantric power. The queens who had up till now no 
sons took bath with the w’^ater mixed with it and as a result 
they got sons, Vallabbaraja and others. All these incidents 
lead us to only one conclusion that Jainism was a religion of 
choice wdth king and queens alike. As it was a religion of 
the ruling power it found a general reception from the public 
also. The sterling character of the Jaina monks and the 
feeling of friendliness of the Jaina laity both combined to 


38. ** Gnjardtano Jaina dharma** {GJ), Jinavijayaji, Guja- 
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set a good example on the society. Royal persons were 
more drawn towards it because it guided dispassionately the 
course of their conduct. There tvas a time when the Jaina 
world kept completely away from the hubbub and the 
turmoil. But as this indifference to hard realities put an 
undesirable check to its brisk spread it was soon replaced by 
living interest in what happened around. This modification 
of their attitude ensured a greater following. Though the 
beginnings of this change date back as far as the Vikrama era^ 
they are more markedly seen from the times of the Cavadas. 
This is seen in the Kings’ adopting it as their favourite reli- 
gions in their joining the Jaina Samgha while going to a Jaina 
place of pilgrimage, in their erecting Jaina temples, setting 
up Jaina images and repairing the same, in their granting 
special concessions and privileges to the Jainas and in issuing 
edicts consistent with the spirit of Jainism. 

The significance of Ahimsa, a cardinal principle of 
Jainism, has been largely and for the most part internation- 
ally, misunderstood. It has been interpreted as giving rise 
to or fostering cowardice and has been branded as a theory 
of the weak. This is certainly a misinterpretation. On the 
contrary, it is a creed of the brave, the fittest. It requires 
more guts, greater stamina for its strict application. And to 
be brief, it is the only principle which can secure both 
secular and spiritual well-beings. Therefore, it has never 
precluded the brave Jainas from entering into wars when they 
were sheer necessities. Not going beyond .the bounds of 
Jainism, Silaguna sheltered Vanaraja ; Hemacandra active- 
ly and ably guided Kumarapala in the administration of 
the state and Campa, Munjala and Vimala waged wars. When 
Bhimadeva I was a ruler, Vimala, the general commander of 
Ms army, had defeated the twelve Sultans. He had thus 
earned a designation of 

Gujarata under the Caulukyas is the Gujarata of Jainas. 
In private and public life, in the harem and outside, in arj; 
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and architecture, in science and sculpture, the Jaina influence 
is the only influence that prevailed. So far as architecture is 
concerned, there is nothing in the world that can well com- 
pare ivith the famous Vimalavasahi. I may also mention one 
more example of the Jaina monks having been highly respect- 
ed by the kings. Abhayadevasuri of the Harsapuilyagaccha 
was held in high esteem by Karna who had also given him a 
nickname of ** Maladhari’*. He w’as equally loved by 
Khengara, the king of Saurastra. More than once, thousand 
Braiimins were converted to Jainism by him By his order 
King Bhuvanapala exempted the worshippers oif the Jaina 
temples from paying the taxes. Jayasimha of Ajmer and 
Prthviraja of Sakambhari also were attracted to Jainism by sheer 
preachings of this Suri. The influence of Jainism in Gujarata 
cannot be rightly and completely understood without referring 
to Santu, Udayana and Sajjana. Udayana was so much 
popular in the royal household that he was more knowm as a 
Rajamama/^ He wos made a Suba of Cambay. Sajjana had 
repaired the Jaina temples on Girnar by spending the revenue 
of Saurastra of which he wos the Suba. As the men at the 
helm of affairs were all Jainas, the people of Srimala w^hich 
had, on account of famine and otherwise, become unattractive, 
were drawn towards Gujarata. Gurjaradesa thus became a 
Jama State from east to west and south to north. I am once 
more reiterating the point that every field was practically 
captured by the Jainas. In Gujarata under the Caulukyas, 
literary output also w^as mainly due to the vigorous attempts of 
the Jainas. Sripala, a blind Jaina, was poet laureate in the 
court of Siddharaja wTiO loved him so much that he was 
nicknamed “ Pratipannabandhu and he w^as given the title 
of ** Kavicakravartti’’^^ by Siddharaja. In appreciation of his 
high intellectual gifts, Siddharaja declared his desire to give a 
lac of gold Mohurs to Devasuri when the latter wmrsted a 
Digambara Jaina pandit named Kumudcandra in debate. 
As money is forbidden to a Jaina monk, it was spent in build- 
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ing a Jaina temple called Rajavi^a^a^® where an image of 
Rsabhadeva was installed by Siddhaiaja. He had also honour- 
ed Amarcandra and Ananda with the titles of ‘‘Vyaghra- 
li^uka and Si mha^’suka respectively. The king had 
such a love for Vila arya that he was rendered iinable to go 
away from the city by ordering the gates to be closed when 
Vila arya was about to move out. He was also presented with 
the Jayapataka by the king tvhen he inflicted a defeat upon 
Vadisimha, a dialectician, with the help of Govindsiri- 
Siddharaja had also constructed a J una temple of Suvidhi- 
natha the 9th Tlrthankara. All these actions of Siddha- 
raja prove his deep-seated sympathy for Jainism oi w^hich he 
made no secret- 

When Kumarapala came to the throne, Jainism was at its 
zenith. All the important posts w^ere filled by the Jainas 
and key positions gu irded by them. Thus Jainism fouid a 
good deal of convenience for its spread and development. 
When it became a religion of the royal persons openly, the 
subjects also prided themselves on adopting it. The 
wisdom of the Jaina monks by in securing the royal 
patronage. Moreover, the Jaina saints spared no pains t( 
help the royal persons tide over their difSculties. They 
brightened their spirits in their gloomy moments; they had 
led them to light from darkness ; in short they doctored them 
so far as their spiritual health was concerned. Thus when 
they came to power, they did not forget the real obligation 
of the Jaina monks and Jainism. They discharged it in a 
number of ways referred to before and which shall be 
referred to now. 

Udayana W'as now no more. His place was taken by his 
illustrious sons. Ambedi inflicted a defeat on Mallikarjuna 
of Konkana and earned for him the title of ‘‘Rajapiiamaha®®’\ 
Vahada was a brave warrior and a brilliant literary man - 
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a curious admixture of two incompatible merits. He wrote 
the I aghhaialamkara and was raised to premiers ip, Cahada 
rnd Sollakas the third and the fourth sons, occupied responsi- 
ble posts. Thus Jainism found favourable winds in its 
voyage. It gave the message of deliverance to the suffering 
humanity, Animabslaughter and a long train of vices 
associated with it were prohibited by ordinance. Special 
grants and concessions were given to the Jainas as per royal 
firmans. Old Jain temples were repaired, broken images 
were restored and new ones were set up, scribes w^ere 
employed to copy the books on palm-leaves or papers, BLan- 
dars were established and art and architecture were unsur- 
passingly perfected. 

Sakunihavihara Tiitha at Broach was repaired by Ambaka, 
the son of Raniga and a pavement of some stone was carved 
out to the Mount Girnar by the same gentleman.®* 
Kumarapala’s ardent love for Jainism is fully demonstrated by 
his visits to the Satruhjaya off and on, by his 16000®^ repara- 
tions of old Jaina temples, and by placing golden jars on 1444®* 
temples of the Jainas. He built quite a good number of 
new Jaina temples of which “ Kumaravihara is the first. 
It was set up at Patan under the supervision of Vahada and the 
sons of Gargasetha. That Vihara ( a collective term ) contain- 
ed twenty-four Jaina temples, Tribhuvanavihara "’®® was 
the next big Vihira that w^as formed of seventy-two small Jaina 
temples. Twenty-four Jaina temples representing twenty- 
four Tirthankaras as well as Vihara called “ Trivihara 
were all constructed only at Patan, excluding others that 
were built elsewhere. This gives us a pretty fair idea of the 
devotional depth of King Kumarapala for Jainism. 

Most of these magnificent monuments of the Jainas 
succumbed to the iconoclastic -whim of the Muslim kings and 
to the anti-Jaina attitude of Ajayapala.®^ Of those that surviv- 
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edj one oil the Taranga hills, symbolically expresses the firm 
faith of king Kumarapala in Jainism. In addition to those 
glorious actions of king Komarapala, indicating his sincerity 
of Jainism, he founded twenty-one Jaina Bhandars^ put a stop 
to animal-slaughter by a royal declaration technically called 
Amdrighosand"'^^ and cancelled the law confiscating the 
uninherited property.®^. It is sufficiently obvious from all 
these facts that Kumarapala w^as a confirmed and a devout 
Jaina and therefore he was called a “ Paramarhat a staunch 
follower of Arhat. 

Kumarapala was succeeded by Ajayapala — his cousin* 
Unlike his wmrthy predecessors, he was ill-disposed to Jainism 
which was once more restored to its original dignity and 
status by the unexceptional generosity of Vastupala and 
Tejapala wffiich has no parallel in the history of the wrhole 
world. Vastupala, who w^as also called “ Laghu Bhojaraja”®* 
on account of his bounteous nature, had founded three 
Bhandars spending after them a huge amount of eighteen 
crores of rupees.®^ It is also gratifying to note that he, whose 
wealth reached a mathematical figure, was instead of being a 
bigoted Jaina, equanimous to non-Jaina schools of thought 
also. Thus there are clear references to show that he spent 
lacs of rupees in making arrangements for the worships of the 
Hindu temples at places like Somesvara, Bhrgukaccha* 
Suklatirtha, Vaidyanatha, Dwarika, Kasi-Visvanatha, Prayaga* 
etc. etc.®^ A similar example of the catholicity of the Jainas 
is also provided by Shah Saliga Desalahara, the brother of 
Samarasa, who restored the famous Rudramahalaya at Siddha- 
pur.®'* This shows that the considerations of caste, colour and 
creed did not interfere with their liberalities.®® These two 
brothers — Saliga and Samara— stood by the people and served 
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them at the time of the devastating invasion of Allauddin, It 
is a truism to say that the charitable disposition is a racial 
characteristic of the Jainas. This has been fully dealt with m 
the foregoing pages w^hile, referring to Udayana, Ambada^ 
Vahada, Bhavadasa, Vimala, and Javada^a. Jagadu^a is another 
instance to the point. He was a native of Bhadre^vara in 
Cutch and he distributed lacs of maunds of grain to the 
famine-stricken people.®* 

To sum up, the administration of the state, in the 
Caulukya and the Waghela periods was entirely in the hands 
of the Jainas. The whole policy regarding it was formulated 
and shaped by them. Jamba, Nedha, Vimala, Munjala, Santu, 
A^uka, Udayana, Ambada, Vahada, Sajjana, Soma, Dhavala, 
Prthvipala,Vastupala,Tejapala,Peth2da, and Samarasa®’are some 
of these distinguished Jainas of the Caulukya and the Waghela 
periods, who were entrusted with the onerous and responsi- 
ble duty of administering the state. The architecture of these 
periods is under deep debt to the Jainas for its conception, exe- 
cution, and perfection.®® Its exquisiteness becoming manifest 
through the Jaina temples at Satrunjaya, Girnara, Taranga, Abu, 
Pavagadha, Zaghad'a, Kavi, Chhani, Matar, Bareja, Pethapur, 
Pansar, Serlsa, Sankhe^vara, BhoyanT, Metrana, and Bhiladia 
and various other cities and villages of Gujarata, is peren- 
nial.®® It is they that have kept alive the art and architecture 
of the Caulukya Gujarata. And what about literature ? It 
also bears equally perceptible imprint of the Jaina genius. 
The monks stayed in the Upasrayas at Anahilapur, Broach, 
Cambay, Kapadavanja, Dhoika, Dhandhuka, Karnavati, 
Dabhoi, Baroda, Surat, Palanpur, Candravati, Idar andVadana- 
gara and turned out a vast amount of literature on almost 
all the topics as is evidenced through a bewildering lot of 
manuscripts which lie hidden in the Bhsn^rs of those 
places.^® It is no less superior in quality and quantity to the 
Brahmanical and the Buddhistic literatures in point of origi- 
nality and imagination. The credit of establishing the 
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Panjrapols for breeding the cattle and protecting the crippled 
animals etc. goes to the Jainas of Gujarata This was their 
special innovation. It was, no doubt, an outcome of the 
extension of the principle of Ahimsa which means non-injury 
to men and animals al ke. Though the Jainas are wedded to 
the principle of Ahimsa, they -were not cowards necessarily* 
As I have said before, this observation is borne out by 
gallant Jain warriors such as Vimala, Ambada, Lahir, Udyana, 
Vastupila, and Sajjana. The equanimous attitude of the 
Jainas of Gujarata to all the religions alike is amply testified 
by their erection of the temples of Siva along w^ith those of 
the JinaJ^ In short, in the Caulukya regime the life 
and literature, art and architecture, sculpture, politics 
and the public works, administration and education— 
everything of human interest and happiness was predomi- 
nently governed, conditioned and controlled by the Jaina 
vision, intellect and common sense. 
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TWO ILLUSTRATED MANUSCRIPTS 
ON DREAMS 

By Dr. R. G. Harshe 

Two illustrated MSS — one in the Gorhe Collection^ of . 
the Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institutes 
Poona, and the other in my own possession^ — are unusually 
interesting both from the point of view of the subject-matter 
as w^ell as the coloured illustrations with which they are accom- 
panied. “ Prognosticating Dreams’’ had been a favourite 
subject of the ancients and there is a lot of MSS, on 
Svapnadh} aya ” culled out from one Puiana or the other* 
But these two MSS., though essentially the same in thought- 
content, differ in the design and manner of presentation 
seeking no authority for their statements from some ancient 
sage of hallowed memory. Both of them have neither the 
beginning nor the end and are undated. The MS. G is 
however older than the MS. H and the latter might be a late 
copy of a similar work, as they come from different sources 
and though the topics dealt with are the same in the majority 
of cases, yet the verses dealing with the significance of the 
dreams are not always the same. G bears ample testimony to 
its Jain origin and the linguistic evidence places its original 
composition in the Apabbraih^a stage. H is a later work as 
its illustrations are largely dominated by Muslim and Raj- 
put art and can be safely assigned to the seventeenth century 
of the Christian Era, while G in comparison with H, cannot 
be later than the fourteenth or the fifteenth century. 

G is a small Ms. of the size of 3^^ ^ 2”. It begins with 
the 6th folio and continues upto the 95th. The missing 


1, A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. of the Y. M. Gorhe Col- 
lection, D. C. P. R. I., Poona, 1942, No. E4 pp. 28-29, Hereinafter named 
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^lios io between are : 44, 46, 56, 76, 78, S0-S4, 9?-93. From 
le arrangement of the illustrations and the signifying verses it 
terns that the first folio had the first picture and the second 
>Ho began with the verse under reference both presenting 
bemselves to the view of the reader at the same time. It 
ontains 79 drawings In all, out of which two have been com- 
letely worn out and un-identifiable, viz., those of ‘Mrtaka^ 
nd ^ Digambara ^ and it is a great loss as it would -have 
efinitely shed a flood of light on the manner of carrying the 
ead and the w^ays of the contemporary Digambar Jains. Had 
le 96th folio been available, ’we could have found out whether 
le composition belonged to the Digambara or the Svetam- 
ara sect according to the authors’s remarks. 

H is a Ms. in a book-form of 5" x 4'" in size, having 
le same kind of arrangement. It begins with the l4th folio 
nd ends vrith 93rd.® It contains 80 illustrations^ two folios 
nos. 59 & 60 ), having been lost. 

On a closer analysis of the drawings in both the manus- 
ripts we find that out of the 79 plus 80 illustrations 79 deal 
nth subjects common to both whereas 34 illustrations in 
[ are different.^ They can be classified as follows : 

1. Mythological Personages : — Gane^a, Adivaraha, Rudra, 
Vasudeva, Laksmi, Dhanada, Narada, Yudhisthira, 
Vetala. 

2. Presiding Deities of the Planets : — Aditya, Candra, 
Mangala, Budha, Brhaspati, Sukra, Rahu. 

3. Physical objects Lake, Fire. 

4. Human beings King, Muni, Yogi, Digambara, 
Bhiksu, Bhardaka, Bhandaka, Saubhagya-Sundari, 
Vyavahari, Daridra, Nata, Jarajirna, Vrddhakanyl, 
Sokapumsa, Sokastri, Pulindra, Vyadha, KusthI, 
Adhahpatana, Kastabhedana, Chinnapida, Mrtaka. . 

5. Birds : — Garuda, Rajahaihsa, Mayura, Griphapansi (?X 


3. It should be 95tb as two numbers 62 and 63 are repeated. 

4. For a complete list of the illustrations see Appendix II. 
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Svetapaksa (?). Suka, Kapota, Sarasa, Vayasa, Uliika, 
Kukkuta. Siiitanaka (?) 

6. Domesticated animals : Kamadkenu, Savatsa-dbenUi 
Kunjara, Turangama, Ustra, Vrsabha, Mahisa, Sam- 
bara, Jaranga, Gardabha, Svana, ga^aka, Marjara, 
Musaka. 

7. Wild beasts'. Sarabha, Astapada (?}, Sirfaha, Vyaghra, 
Citraka, Rksa, gckara, grgala, Vanara, Nakula. 

8. Acquaiic animals Makara, Matsya, Kacchapa, 
Dardura. 

9. Deptiles, etc. ; kvaga, Sarpaj Ghona, Vr^cika. 

10. Trees, Piercers, etc. Kalpavrksa, Amra, Fruit- 
bearing I'ree, Withered Tree, Lotus, Garland of 
Flowers. 

11. Weapons Sankha, Khadga, Bow and Arrow, Shield, 
Mudgara, Sakti, Tri^ula, Ahku^a. 

12. Royal Insignia, etc. Dhvaja, Chatra, Camara, 
Torana. 

13. Means of conveyance Vimana, Pleasure-Boat 
(Yanaka), Ship ( Yana ). 

Ik. Miscellaneous: — Dharmacakra, Nandavarta, Kala- 
pasa, Rajamandira, Nidi ana, Tula, Pustaka, Darpaija, 
Dadhibl.an<^, Riktakumbha, Purnakumbha. 

These drawings cannot be said to be of extraordinary 
workmanship but are very important as objective representa- 
tions of common-place things in a manner peculiar to them. 
In their crude simplicity they are still to be occasionally met 
with as wall-paintings in the old mediaeval temples and are 
worthy of being reproduced for their cultural value. 

The illustrations in G are more or less pen and ink pic- 
tures in black against an ochre-coloured background some- 
times relieved by yellow, red and light blue colour shades or 
the original skin colour of the paper itself. That it is a 
manuscript of Jaina origin is clear enough, apart from any 
other evidence, from such human figures as the king, the 
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VyavaMrl, RahUs Sokapuiiisa, Cbinnapada* NatSvu, Muni® 
Yogi, Dhanada* etc. The Vrddhakanya was looked upon with 
displeasure and had to subject herself to all kinds of scan- 
dalous criticisms, so much so, that her sight in dream even is 
regarded as a calamitous misfortune. All these pictures:have 
peculiarly Gujarati faces and the Vyadha, instead of using 
the right hand for discharging an arrow% uses his left hand 
after the manner of the Gujaratis in general.® 

The illustrations in H are more neatly drawn and with 
an eye to artistic effect. The pictures are set in broad 
square frames and deep line coloured borders. The colours 
used are more prominent and catching to the eye. Men and 
women figures represent in general the Mughal and Rajput 
types perhaps slightly modified in certain cases. In the typi- 
cal picture of a Pulindra representing deer-hunt the left-hand 
is used in discharging the arrows instead of the right. The 
drawings in some cases are not quite realistic and the composi- 
tion ot some might even be objected to. For instance® the 
sub-marine Fire is shown to be blazing out in a vessel 
(No. 23) and the Mudgara has two flow^ering plants one on 
each side of it (No, 24). All human figures are almost alike 
irrespective of their characteristics and status. But apart 
from such blemishes from the point of view of art, we gather 
important information as regards the dress and manners® 
articles of common use, etc, from which it would not be 
difficult to have some obvious deductions on the social life 
of those days. 

The critical examination of these MSS. will not be com- 
plete without a general discussion of their contents and the 
linguistic material that is made available to uS owing to the 
very corrupt text in incorrect Sanskrit if it can be so termed* 
No elaborate theory of the Dreams has been attempted in 
these works but empirical observations have been recorded 


5. It was noted by the prej^ent writer that in chi^trous scenes repre* 
sented at the time of the All India National Education Conference at 
Ahmedabad in Jmuary 1910, the Gujirat heroes used their left hand riior® 
pioniintntly in all their actions and bpeeches. 
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and strung together for the guidance of the general public,; 
These, however, cannot be spurned aside as something noni 
sensicalas it is the legacy of the ancient world and such 
recorded observations are available in almost all the countries 
alike. A comparative study of the available material suppler 
mented by fresh data to be collected from different sources 
will probably enable us to formulate some basic theory and 
shed some new light on the Dream-Phenomenon which has 
been a subject of absorbing interest tp modern psychologists. 

APPENDIX I 

( A ) Text of the Manuscript G. 

The text is given as it is, retaining the incorrect Sanskrit 
forms, to enable the philologist to study the linguistic 
peculiarities. 


%( f I ii » o 

AWEfrui i =5 i 

I II H 11 

1 i 
I JTHT^: 11 R tl 

'?ITfir =9 I II » II 

9051^ q gr9 %9r I huhtit: i 

>9 (9555! nliH I sren^ci: II c II 

pt I ?Tcrni^ 9 1 

9 I Sl^ 9 T% II ‘t Ii 

5 |ftesnil 9 I 9 I 

9fta^r9 91^ ii io ii 

.1, The picture is missing. 

2# The brackets indicate the missing word supplied. 
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^ cisTT I ®^msT<fr?sTo i 

^ I II ? 9 li 

I ^iifqifr i 

^grm STsiVoi ^ I II 9 ^ II 

sr^sTm 5i5i^?rrT i Cm 5h# =a i 

i 5r^% ii 9 ^ u 

^srm^w sm ^ i "g i 

f5T?4 ^ ^gr I srHrf cT: I) 9 « H 

»r?T “g ^rarnr i ci^ =g i 

®i^i5T ^ ^ I sgi^gT^ II 9H II 

snf^ ^ g io mcggr i sunt 5n^T«uT n 

»l^f =gTSI?T7f% 1 II 9^ II 

3*17 1 vtg 3*rT l 

s*rH3^ %sOTmra I 5T|g:^3 fMgf^3;^ii 9® u 
^ar 1 5ST4 %% 3^ ^ ii 
^ggTT gm =3 3^0 =g I g^?rc[3: li 9 <j H 

g3Tf3a*m3?T3rT I gfii smt^rfaigT i 

f33^T{% 3 I 3Tf^Sr fefsTI^:^^;, 11 9 II 
f^am 533^1^ I gsrCr ^vrimJrg “3 i 

^ II fgfarf^^ u ’i® ii 

«r«f3Tgr a r^ m nr i ^ 3*Tr i 

mpiT 3liRnap *3 i ^;s:3J?qT tt ^9 ii 

f35T3 ^3 5gT 33 I Trirjm 33|TW: 1 
TT^T^fl^ 513 %3 I ^9EcfnFT U I 

3^3 3*17 gn# I f^g jtph^ 3 i 
fti5tf^: «43ii5i3 I jjf^ot g^gi% ii ii 

33lf^ 3*7 §7T I $3 3g 3^3 3 I 

34 4>m t 4 g5 m 3 i 357733 : 11 u 

3333 3*77 gft# t 5^3 f3333t I 

^ *3 I 373^ 33 ^% H li 
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Otlf^: ^WT 1 SSrsriT^T H 

^TKi^ « aisfsrnrf ^ I 

Or?T s H 

^ ?T3?T I 6?T?fnspf^5iT?fI^ I 

f^Tsf ^53Tiorerai^ I srerT^cr: ii « u 

«r4f^fmf%^for i ttr^tss' fsR^^r^ i 

cTTTR'Tf^: I f%f5T(^%^ 11 ’?'%,« 

R«Jv5lf 5pRf»Tq-f% 1 f%c?i 15^To I 

fsrfkctf I qpj^'T^^T ITRT^cr; II So II 

=S[ I I 

a^mxR =51 I R’icE^^Tt II 

sisfssTaT ^ I gg^sm =g i 
3TT^i?i^^cr{% I R^Tsr( #f ) ii ii 

»Rf?n5Er I %?fra5tJT3 ri«rr i 

^ 1 155t( I! 11 

R^vrmr srsf^sm =g i g^reiT^r =a i 

iflc 'g ^ =gt I SRTT^rt: I) II 

f^sr^T f^srsflirar i vrrsrf ^rfSi ^ i 

#erm?T i 'Er^rpr ii s.'=i li 

#<5*^111% I gfSJTRiT!!^^ =51 I 

^nt4^5TO^*nj5f I jtrt^: ii \% ii 

^551^ f^iRl: 1 ^ I 

sr^foT =^ I II II 

gw I sfttat ^.55rToi&7 =g i 
^sfTpfem =g 1 II 11 

fgW? ^5551? I =51 I 

fsR^# CTSTI^R? I ^^%5I II II 

^WSRSTSfl 5f«T«^ I ftT%: Rif RnUTR I 
iaR( R!T )ar RmR i siri^: h »o n 
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-g \ 

I sm^ilTar a?lr% n u 
U5?I5?I¥ft I ^ I 

i siHr^: u n 

sm^ I g^R^nruuTo i 

3rg %g i ?T5iiHT ir?n^?r: t| «» c* 

imsTUTTpr ^ I ?n5ri^ ^ i 

3rst55nT 3t4 Jrar^H; i) M* 

siw^rirf^t*^ I s^rn'^ssunw i 

wsp^nr^Tfsr i « «» ii 

«r«feT*ft sigag i f %m{^ =? i 

siTd*g ^€\wi I li «<s II 

siggr^ grg ^g i g#g fsTg^umw i 
g qprg ?gig ?nu%: i f^«rn^ 5i«nn% ii ii 

gfw# %wTiu»g ?3ig firg Hgunr® i 

^ 1 grTJT^ ggiga: u 'i® ii 

suufug Jigi'M’Eg i ggr grgfggwg i 

gg ^ I ^HEg^ggraFf; u hi n 

«nTi^ *3 *3 I ^ ngmir: i 

sigsrrg gg Irg I m irar^: il ii 

^gsrswgrnggfg i stggrgr "5 i 

zf^rtxi gg i sgisr^T >* 

sE^rg^uT gg ^ i g i 

ggsfgmgg i smrgg: u h« ii 

3, Verse No. 43 dealing v?ith g,R5crRt and with a picture of 

it missing. _____ 

4 . Verse No. 45 dealing with and *« ?»•=*"« of JR^I^ 

®re missing. 

5^ In the margin the picture is named as gJS!^* 
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srrfiwf =3 =3 1 fir^: HRmiTo r 

WfHt gniHtrr^ 1 il ii* 

3R&53iaT WT w® I ^?!tT?*riT5T45p I 

TtT^firan'l^nn ^ i » *''» » 

fkm I 1 

(%;?} i%3rr!fi!!TTg^ 1 U u 

a# I c?Tt?^:f 55r^33\^ I 

^ =3 ^ I 5T^% tl II 

f33t3: I ^rST^jaT ?TJTm3To I . 

)g3SET3^^ I I3f«lfl^ll II 

gcT^rTTHI VT3 I ?T«IT I 

sfRlfewfini I II 

sn3^ =3 SBt\^ ^ I !EST!OTt5l?FimOTo 1 

g^siT^ft si^ra^r i s^rr^: n ii 

3^^’'4 I ^ I 

^ ^ I ?n»fF^ n %\ II 

I RsfraRT I 

Wsf^t?RT3^: I ’aT<5t^ smt^a: II II 

s3if35^?r5JHgT7: I »rn^m: i 

!••# I u II 

?PS5rr fsmf^ I f%%a ?iw V3 i 

I sTfstf II ^^11 

«13^<ii ?mT ^1^: I ?T5#5pT^ I 

srasn^TJff i 3^^ 11 11 

=sft5nr¥rai5feiwai I ?fmn% s^^srr 

c[4^i=^ jrai^a: II S<s II 

6, Verse No, 55, dealing with and with a picture of are 

missing.' 

7, In the margin the picture is named as 
8* In the margin the picture is named 
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1 3fn% =3 i 

%5r I 5n:ra‘r'iif li h 

srasfma i 3’ir i 

^%5??r(<ii) I THviTqJi ir?n^3: ii »o n 

qf?^ 1 3i^[STm ?i^ =3 I 

^nqsRRTfu^ 1 Jr^'t% ii »? « 

STR^ =3 JTOl^ =Br I 53I5fJrURITIFrJT I 

ct^IT ^ I UI3IX^ RHI^cf: II H 
H^rf^jjOigrfoi: i 

f^sir^n RHf %qr i ?ir( tsri )R’t II u 

^ 1 UStl^TT ^JTUW 
?r5T?iai TUT 5far i f%R: il «» ii 

3ITUR ^ I UUqft^siiqR I 

qJira^nTRqf^: l ^TIK«I R^I^cT: U H* 

^RRiuR I ^ I 

I JRTI^: II «« II , 

?noi qilsp^PT I Sl4w I 

I II H 

U3R uRir^iRR =91 1 f%raf^?mTiw I 

?it?fre*rRi I jrh^: il <£? H 

RSJ^ VPI W I TROi =R 1 

Rf%5r RRIRR I ^■^^'1 R?«% II <£» II 

«t5rerR9fT4#Rf%: I jrai^a: ii <£^ ii 

fR3IR t ^RT^T RWm — 

RfR II lie ^Tcifn 5^ fH 


9. Verse No. 75, dealing with and with a picture of UPR fs 

missing. Polios Nos. 78 to 84 are wanting. From the picture on /7 ▼■erse 
on folio No. 78 deals with ‘ ^ ’ and the picture for the verse No. 84 

» evident from the verse above * 
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( )T*if¥risrT ??m cftg^^ ... ii \a 

^ ?THPCTr^ =3 I 

fq*i55i4 ... a a 
gflt sfl ^ 

% =at i a a 

There is one folio which remains un-Identified as to its 
number. It has the following verse on one side : 

sf^mBfsrafoi ftrafeit 

5Rri:^ ( crm ) ^ >« ^ ••• 

The crosses indicate the letters lost on account of the 
portion eaten by worms. On the other side there is a picture 
called ‘ ’ and the number given is in all probability 80. 

The manuscript has neither the beginning nor the end. It is 
incomplete. 

( B ) Text of the Manuscript H. 


vpr55Twi 3i?ti f^t II X a x 

tgetiiTJT I iM 8 a ’ 

ff? =3 II 

Hm i ii I'a ti 

i%3tjn fBitti I II 

'HT ^1% II %% II 

^3IST> s^l =5117 I tET^n[: ^Trtcf ¥1%?!; 11 
^1^1 ^8R?I«rT #?I II "i® II 

ftnuEOTsi q=r^HT\^ I g^esTwarsHTw: 
g'ifefiraHsnfaicrJiR^'T fWi^siTc!; II ii 


10» Folio Nos. 92. 93 are missinj?. Verse No. 91 appears to be 
dealing with while the picture on 93 is that of 

1. The picture being on the preceding page is lost. 
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ii 

f^rr^TNj; Irar sari^^T IM <4 n 

=5 II 

^srxfa =t?t II ii 

armrm 5isii ^r^f^srraR 

ftrat^lr^ i f^f^^ii n 

srrn^ ^ Jwn^ =g l ' 35 r 3 T 5 =???ifrirRT! u 

5^criv^ i| ti 

?i 5 m: sr^?fUTJTq^«n 1 

sT^ 5 U 5 ft Jisi^TTi I II 11 

fspB^ I f^CUTSr TIW^ I 

=g w ifm 1 f% 5 ii^?rrgc^ii 11 

qsmli 5 iTtm * 1 %^!?^ gtrar *5 ii 

STTflswr =g ?^ 3 [T u u 

^ 5 rimr^!n% 1 u 

! 5 rr?it firesf ii ^ ^ u 

3 ir?qri?T 5 i f^iT 

^ 55 fa^ I Tit^’sr^iTi'sr^^TT^ 11 :%» 11 

srf^ f^facf ^i 4 jRrm^ I 

?Ni?gf%: ^ ^ I 11 ^<£ 11 

artnift ^ ii 

?H«n 11 11 

ggpr i=Rt T f ig?Nr u 

JTsnisnpi sgsrrfa H ^^q|[^f ^^\ ^ q rgi:, 1 1 ?,o 11 
snfeT^n ?Ti¥n»^ I 

=gf^ fsrt^& II II 

srra^ =g snfit 1 grrf^Hm??! f^sr: 

fsrf^^r 5rni% i M tt 

ftrararmi w5i?gfef^»ra-» n 

I 5 n^%si ^ ^^ig; li ii 

BV. IX-17 
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i 

?Tsrr% ^^^ciSffSi^TEE^TR!;^ ii ti 

aT5i^crT<fi 1 ftrsTToiT i 

^{%Tf%: ^^T?Tf f^^i^ra;, ti II 
wgcft 1 ^ ji 

sisfeT^ sr?n^ It ii ii 

srmRTT f^rrsTT^fiat i q-?T^^ it 

I f^f^raL It ^vs H 

'^^01 II 5^«T u ^<£ H 

f%?rT{%wr^irT% g^t^sTnw ii 

=5 ^if5=5i4' sq-cTgpa^^^^^t^ H « 

sf\f^^^5tT^Tr^4fRS^^?TTrTn*T ii 
’5«r55ra««nffqr^i i ii «o ii 

^3 II — 

^mit^r *31 sft I ii «i ii 

31^ I ICT^RPT^T 

: 3?^nTf%^i^raE: ii v’l, ii 
I ^ ?T3R?ftf^% II 

srfsit »Tcra'i? n ii ii 

^?iT<fr ifri^ 

3Ff5T:'fi^r «nsr:ti^tf^,f^^^5ng;.ii «« ti 
=a ?t5ri^ <rfT ^flr ii 

Vpi ^ : gsn 

f^f%ar II u 

^Tvr: H*rf^^55i«n 


arfuRT^Tnft^ar ^sii^risi: «m«m: i| 
fspmjr <31 fftqrqnsftf^^^sr 


n «<« II 
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SIWIvfl 

firsnsi ii\«'i 3 ii 

5^x4 =g i ^.«5frox t??? ?i’jrr i 
^ra'M^rixrfg i ii '^o ti 

«T%rf5rf^3rr?fiq^i^ sxr%&g' 
qTTnR^frrji\T% -ssxsr^ii^Jtn^ ix <^1 . h 

l ^555^??l»Tr II 

»rs=iir*x^ xTfr^oiT ^iS^TtVxrt^JXi?!:. u h«:h 

«ilp5ST¥r\ =gj7H ^x; ?igfsg;. ^=3: 

srrfRW n 

HR5xx«fx Or^rssx^ar i strict jtit^ tx^rx ii 
^flr^ ^ ^TXT^r^firssT^^x^^ u ti 

«x?n »=r it ^«i5ix»t 51 ^ ==i 11 

m4 I ^cr%sx fw^ra^ixcs;^ II ji 

xTPiRt I firKroar g^x: g^x: 
§;xgw4i%5n?r =9 srswf^^i^^xcx;^ 11 

?mscx> 35 % ^xf7 I ^rxrer w%c^ 11 

5r«rr #5r: fir^ispstrg^ ti h» u 

«ir 4: It ^'fOTR^xR^^r: 

’5rh'3cxx4f^^rT5ia 1 «r 5 l?TRW<Ai^rgt. 11 h<: 11 
«rHii37 =51 sxxTi^:*^ I ^rruTR: 1 

gx f R? t g H^ f^f ^ 1 ^^X-HTcj;. Ii HR II 

No. 63 is cut off. 

SPXlffSx ^ II 

xjrfft ixft^ax^ 11 ii 

gx qgw t ?i«XT x[r5xxT-J?is^^=at-ii 

xaic^ x ^g I 5nt%*x f%®x^55tigc.a 11 

«4^4f5rwi«a^ f^n^F3^^ci«n 1 

g^ ^ft ^g a x« ft f^^sxigc. u 11 
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vr%?^ II 

if%:a u* 

ftgsiraa =g ^r ii 
55!«frai%f^a fw^i^5(R3:. 11 ^^11* 

^if^ f^w#5r I ^ ^ i 

^n^iT II ii 

1%: fis;: ?T^ ?m4 arm^TSI vpi «!%?!:. II 

^ II II 

?isn ?ifK4 STRl^sf 

II ^^11 

stsi5fm: at ^rea ?i3n=p=TiR^a a 
fstanaft viaR^a i 3!5g^*qfWw?rra; ii ii 
ctar §a 

^aararf^f n u 

srrai fa^ciT aifa i 

aaaf amt ai? ii ii 

amiant aa^ amsa a Haaa: 

amt a afif^'i: ^sr^R^taiaarci. ii ®o ii 

Ha ftc^aaifim mTiH=aaa« 5 ai 

i;:5S¥m atfam {tr^55?a faa\aaRC.ii ii 

asf^ a^^grt 5 :# aw^rea 11 

®Hai?:^amai^arg[. 11 »’ 11 
- smaar^aift 1 aa'R: mataa 1 

^i^raffa fn^ait 1 5iia^a maiaaig^ 11 11 

a^: #at Haaai aa; 

faafit at I'tra i^^^-ta TWiaaRi,ii »« ii 

^ti aaa aa 5 a: ^aaaaa 

aaamt aaanat 11 ^r#"^ {a^aaig[.ii ii 

2* Nos. repeated twice. They should really be 64 and 65. 

3. The picture opposite is that of a tortoise rather than that ©f 
Croosdiie. 
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3fl5f\?f ?T«IT II 

ii li 

tiffin ^IfRlH 11 

wrfegrwf^Riar it »« n 

^ ^ 3{^ ?Tf : 

^fscnsfra-HTra^T ii »« n 

wn%ciT^ ?u%% ii ist^ ,| 

rfStwil^ I I 

5111^ 5n^?T5rrn ti ?iiar^cqf^*i^sTig^ il n 
^5sf ^!Ti5r^ 5?fai ^7511% 5«rsn i 

n Cl n 

^isr^T ^rniqi ^g^u^HJrrim it 

^re^Kqifggt^r ^ ii c^ ti 
^tjr't «mJT?gci ii 

srnr^ ii ii c\ u 

I^T ®nfgiHi^ =5 ^RnT?ar i 

^riwrfgqtms ii ii cs n 

JTsfi^%: ajnr; 

sRoi ^s^JirfRsjfq^f^^gn!; ii ch |i 
f^«r: SRi^ fg^iwg ^cian 11 

^RR =5 II 5T§'^ {wfgf^tg; ii c^ u 
wra^! spSTf: ^ «pr£ii5*«r^gisf^ 

?e^1^fg«ft»Tar ii c» ii 

wf^irat isravip=g?T?TNrar: 
s^^fieg^wrgug- T[ni^r^^ ii cc ii 

gT'rfg^fl??raT^ ^g'n'gmnm'i »!%?!; n 

wrifter: q'fsgTi=r^ ^t Hr q[ ii n 

4. ‘anf^grri’ “ meant. The picture opposite is that of the ‘Bear* 

■which reft rs to the following page where however the picture of the BoKt 

is giTfea* 
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R«!5!r ^ II 

5iTisi?ft fi^T gsr: 5 : 

^ II II <11 B 

#^ * e \f* « 

ig 3 i<!r §f<iEmfr <551 ^ 1 

a^%: I1 H 

fn%ri^ jfiiral 

%!\^Tg^l| 11® 

APPENDIX II 

A List of Illustrations in mss. G and H. 


^ • Name or 
o* Title in 
^ Ms. G. 


Correspond- 
ing picture 
ainst verse 
No. in H* 


Remarks. 


1 5 M|taka 

2 6 Dhwaja 

3 7 Vanara 

4 8 Puri^ia- 

knmbha 

5 9 Vayasa 

6 10 Chatra 

7 11 Rasabha 

8 12 Sirhha 


9 13 Jambuka 
10 14«Vimana 


11 15 Svana 

12 16 Padma 

13 17NakuIa 


* The picture has become very faint and only a 
dead-body at the top could be recognised. 

* A flag staff with a three-armed banner. 

* The monkey is shown to have a red face. 

^ A decorated water-vessel of baked earthenware 
type. 

A black crow' perched on a branch. 

A Royal umbrella with stiff pendants to a flat and 
a cloth tied in the middle of the staff handle. 

15 It is named ‘Gardhabha’ in H, The picture i& 
more realistic in pen and ink in G. 

* 16 The lion is shown to have a trunk in G. In H it 

has the body of a tiger and the head of the elephant 
with a tusk and broad flat ears. 

17 A jackal, named Srngala in A. 

• 18 A kind of an air-palace. In H it is shown to be a 

three-storeyed building. Influence of Muslim 
architecture. 

19 A dog. A hunting dog inH, 

A Lotus-very crude drawing. 

21 A mungoose— not at all realistic. In H it is shown 
to be like a dog passing through a valley. 


5. At the end is a picture of the . 
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Name or 
Title ia 
Ms. G. 


Correspond- 
ing picture 
against verse 
No, in H. 


Remarks* 


14 IS Pustaka 22 


15 19 Agni 23 

16 20 ♦Dharma- 

cakra 

17 21 *Vrddha- 

kanya 

18 22 Hasti * 

19 23 Mahisa 27 

20 24 Vi^abha 36 

21 25 Karabha 

22 26 VyavahSri 39 


A manuscript (Pothi, rectangular in form, placed oa 
a v?ooden rest used by the Purapikas in oldea times 
and which is still to be met with occasionally. 

Fire probably kept ia an earthen pot with si 
broad mouth. Described as^ Vaijavanala 'in 
A huge pot with red Sames ! 

Differs from the Asokacakra. 

An Old Maid. Possibly she has specks. Seem? to 
be particularly fond of ornaments. Uses a stick to 
support herself. 

An Elephant with all its trappings. In H it is 
Rajakuhjara with Ambari and a Muslim Mahuta. 

A Buffalo. Not bad in both. 

A Bull. In H it looks like a cow. 

Looks like a camel. 

A business man. From his dress, esp. ptigree and 
features, he looks like a Gujxrati. In H. he has a 
crown which is out of place. 


23 27 Rahu * 38 With a beard facing the crescent moon. It it 
Rahugrasta Candra in H. 


24 28 Lak§mi 

25 29 Vy5cika 
. 26 30 Phali- 

vrk§a 

27 31 Rikta- 
kumbha 


28 The Goddess of Wealth seated, with two white 
lotuses in her hands. In H the lotuses are red biltg, 
the picture is well-drawn. 

The Scorpion — well drawn but has become faint. ^ 

A fruit-bearing tree. In H we have a ‘ICalpa- 
30 vrk§a* with two peacocks perched on either side. 

An empty water jar. 


28 32 Nandavarta 32 

29 33 Tula 33 

30 34 Suka 34 

31 35 Khadga 

32 36 Mayura 40 

^3 37 Chatra- 41 


A swastika-like figure sacred to the Jains. 

A scale with two pans. In H it is named 
Trajuka. 

A Parrot of the *kaka-kuva* variety. In H it 
is beautifully drawn. 

A broad blade sword with a kind of sheath-li&e 
covering, 

A peacock — named Mora in both. 

A broken royal umbrella. Better drawn in H. 


bhanga* 
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« © • Nsm® or 


1 Me in 
Ms. G, 


Correspond- 
ing picture 
against verse 
No. in H. 


Remarks. 


,S4 38 Tnrangama 67 A white horse with trappings. It is beautifully 
(69?) drawn in H. Under 42 we have a horse with s 
also 42 rider but the title is the same as in G. 

35 39 Uluka 43 An owl. Ihe picture in Ms. H is more neatly 

drawn. 

36 40 Parvata A mountain— drawn as in old Persian paintings. 

37 41 *Vyadha * 86 A Hunter — peculiarly enough he uses his left hand 

(£8?) in shooting the arrow% a very common characteris- 
tic among the Guaratis which leaves no doubt of 
its Jain origin. ‘Puiindra* in H. answers the same 
description but he is bettter drawn. 

38 42 Camara 45 A fly-warder — quite an ordinary one. 

39 43 Kalapasa 87 Two snakes encircling each other- In H. there i& 

(89?) only one black cobra in coils and is called ‘Naga- 
pasa.’ 

40 45 Soka- *91 A man in mourning — peculiar Gujarati features. H 

puxiisa (93?) has ‘Sokastri*. APajputstyle of painting. The orna- 
ments are out of place. Ko visible sign of sorrow. 

41 47 5a4aka 51 Not properly drawn in either. Looks like a dog, 

42 48 Gaiuda 53 T he Ea^le-in-cbief. In H he has a crown and 2 

huge wings just as we see in temples but without the 
acquiline nose. 

43 49 Chinna- A man with broken legs. 

pada 

44 50 Kfina- 54 Wish-t renting celestial cow. Neatly drawn both 

dhenu. in G and H. 

45 51 Nsta 56 ^n actor — ‘Netavu*— in a dancing posture. In H ha 

looks like a *Vidu§aka*. 

46 52 Savat- 55 A cow with her calf— w'ell drawn in both, 

ssgau 

47 53 VySgbra 93 It is in fact a leopard. H has *Citraka’ a Sanskrit 

(95?) name for *Citta* in Marathi. 

48 54 Sarasa. A white crane. 

49 55 Mfl^aka 77 A rat making off a sw^eet ball in G. InH it Is 

(79?) running through flowering plants. 

50 57 ^uska- 69 A withered tree— Tw’o birds perched on the brah- 

Vfk§a (71?) ches and a black serpent attacking the birds. The 
same in H but there are two serpents instead of one, 

51 58 Sakti A spear wrapped in the middle with a piece of 

cloth. 
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Name or 
Title in 
Ms. G. 


Correspond- 
ing picture 
against verse 

No.inH. 


Remarks. 


52 59 Trisula 71 A spear with three piercing points. The pictures 

(73?) of two flowering plants on each side of it in H are 
out of place. 

53 60* Bedi* A kind of a small boat with covering worked with 

or Yanaka sails ( ?)• In H it has three decks and is beautifully 

(H) drawn. 

54 61 Kacchapa A tortoise. 

55 62 Muni . A religious mendicant with a begging bowl, a 

flow'ing gown and a staff. 

56 63 Yogi* 74 Probably a KanpbStaYogi with a skull-cap. H 

(76?) has a ‘Bhik§u*. 

57 64 Sarahga* 76 Beautifully drawn. H has a stag which is beauti- 

fully (7fl?) drawn. 

58 65 Dardura A frog— realistic picture. 

59 66 Amra A mango tree— -conventional and properly drawn. 

(Ambau) In H there is ‘Saphalavrk§a*. 

60 67 Sarpa 80 A Black Cobra. Named ‘GbonaSarppa* in H ; also 

(82?) 'Sarpayugma^ (16). 

61 68 Darpapa A circular shaped mirror with brass frame and 

ornamental rest. 

62 69 Jarajirna The picture does not show a decrepit old man. 

Seems to be stout though he has a stick in hand. He 
has a black beard and his hair is also black. 

63 70 Nidhana Nine jars, containine jewels, put in three rows of 

three jirs each, as in a cupboard, 

64 71 Vetala The King of the Ghosts is shown in a dancing 

posture -with a black cobra in both the hands. 

65 72 Raja A King with a pugree instead of a crown, with ear- 

rings and arm-bands in a sitting posture. 

66 73 Marjlra 81 Tbe cat is conventional, not realistic, 'Bidala^ 

(83?) inH. 

67 74 Sutora^a* 82 Door hangings. Poorly represented. In H it is 

(84?) named ‘Carutoraiia’ and is beautifully drawn. 

68 75 Sukara A wdld boar is meant but the drawing is more oi 

less con vent ional- 

69 77 Bk§a 84 A Bear— conventional. A ’ regular black bear in H. 

<S6?) 

70 80 Nagapa^a Two Cobras of the yellow variety encircling each 

other. 

72 Does not represent a Crocodile. In H. it as just 
(74 ?) like a tortoise. 


71 85 Makara 
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, Name or 
o Title in 
^ Ms. G. 


Correspond- 
ing picture 
against verse 
No. in H. 


Remarks, 


72 S6 Ankusa 93 A goad for the elephant with three points* In H 
(back) there is only one. It is better drawn. 

(95?) 


73 87 Kukkuta 

74 88 Dhanada 

75 89 Sarabha 

76 90 Vasudewa 


77 91 Kapota. 

78 94 5wetapak§a 

79 95 Digarhbara 


The Cock is well drawn. 

The God of Wealth is simply represented with 
a pugree on, a prototype of the king. 

It is difficult to identify the animal from the 
picture. 

Just like Dhanada with the only difference that 
he has four hands but not bearing the customary 
weapons. 

The pigeon not badly drawn. 

A huge Crane. Looks like an ostrich. 

A faint figure of a naked man is visible with 
difficulty. 


Additional Pictures in H 


Serial 

No. 

Verse 
No. 
in H, 

Name or 
title. 

Remarks. 

80 

88 (90?) Ganesa* 

Represented with four hands, eating sweet 




balls writh his trunk. One hand holds the 
plate, the other the axe and the remaining two 
hold nothing. 

81 

83 (85?) Adiwaraha 

Looks more like a buffalo except that it 




has a tusk upw'ards. 

82 

62 

Narada 

A Rajput style of painting ; shown with a 
ntnd having twro gourds one at each end. 

83 

49 

Yudhi- 

$thira 

Looks like a noble prince. 

84 

25 

Saubhagya- 

Rajput style — A lady with a lotus but no 



sundarl 

ornaments. 

85 

29 

Aditya. 

Human head with ear-rings and a double 
row of arrow heads around — conventional. 

86 

90 (92?) Funpa- 

A full Moon with a deer emblem in between 



candra 

against a blue starred background. ^ 

87 

60 (65?) Mangala 

A figure with crown with a drinking vessel. 


red garments, and a green belt of cloth. 
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Serial 

No. 

Verse 
No. 
in H. 

Name or 
title. 

Remarks. 

S8 

65 (67?) Budha* 

Well-drawn. The same as abo^e but ii 




shown seated on a low square stool. 

89 

66 (68 ?) Brhaspatj. 

Seated on a wooden plank and drinking 




'Soma’ juice or Amfta. 

90 

68 (70 ?) Sukra, 

Well-drawn, 

91 

59 

Rudra. 

With all the conventional paraphernalia. 

92 

75 (77 ?) Bbardaka. 

Supposed to be a Saivaite mendicant wida a 




flowing gown, trisiila, begging bowl and a dog. 

93 

63 

Daridra 

This ‘Daridra' also has a flowing gown» ear- 
rings, necklaces, and a Mwgal st>le turban— I 

94 

52 

Ku§ti. 

The picture is that of a way-farer in Rajput 
style but does not show any traces of white 
leprosy. 

95 

44 

Adhab- 

Falling of a man — nacked — upside down in 



patana. 

the midst of two precipices. 

96 

61 

Ka§tabhe- 

Piercing to death a man by a Sula. 



dana. 


97 

70 (72 ?) Rajaman- 

A two-storeyed ornamental building — RaJ- 



dira. 

put-Mugal style. 

98 

31 

Dadhi- 

bhanda. 

A huge round pitcher on wooden rests. 

99 

57 

Bhandaka- 

A man with a round but long wooden piece. 

100 

58 

Bhagna- 

yana*‘ 

Only the flag-shaft of the ship is broken. 

101 

92 (94 ?) Padmaka- 

A hectagonal lake but no lotuses. 



Sara* 


102 

20 

Padmaka- 

Lotuses growing in the lake near a series of 


- 

sara. 

steps on both the sides. 

103 

78 (80) §u§kasarab- 

A cross-like rectangular lake with a hare 




running for water. Though the lake is dry btH 
still there is a green vegetation round about. 

104 

35 

Sastra. 

Weapons-Bow, arrow, shield, sword a%d a 
small sheathed dagger. 

105 

24 

Mndgara. 

A Club — two flower-plants are out of place 
here. 

106 

62 (64?) Dama- 

A pair of garlands. 



yugma. 


107 

SO 

Matsya- 

yugma*" 

A pair of fi*h. 

108 

64 ( 66 ) Sehala (?) 

Looks like a tortoise, flying from one preci- 




pice to another. 

109 

37 

U§tra* 

A camel with its trappings, seated. 
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Serial 

No. 


Verse 
No, 
in H, 


Name or 

title. 


Remarks. 


tio 85 (87) AstSpada (?)• A lion-like animal killiag four elephant* 
by its four feet, one eating whole, Jone held In 
the trunk and one fastened by its long tail. It 
seems to have wings, 

111 48 Gnpha- A kind of a vulture holding in its beak • 

pahkhi ? human skull. 

112 89 (91) Sificanaka. A hawk (?) with a flowering plant for oma. 

mentation, perched on a T-shaped pillar. 

113 47 Rajahamsa* The Royal Swan— neatly drawn. 

Note— The identity of picture does not always represent the identity o i 
the resulting fruit as will be seen from the respective passages In 
both the MSS. 



THE LILAVATIVITHI OF RAMAPANIVADA 

By Shri Venkitasubramonia Iyer 


Introduction 


Among the various types of Sanskrit drama, the mtht has 
very few extant specimens, and whatever names of this type 
we know are mostly from references to them in our works 
on Poetics and Dramaturgy. Thus Vi4vanat!ia®8 Sdhityadar-^ 
puna mentions Mdlavikd^ Saradatanaya*s Bhdvaprakdsana 
mentions Bakulavlthl and Indulekhd^ and Singabhupala*s 
JRasdrpavasudhdkara mentions Mddhavwtthikd. But to the 
credit of Kerala, her prolific writer Ramapanivada^ has written 
two vzthis — Candrikd and Lildvati^ the first of which hasjalready 
been published*. Manuscripts of both are available in the 
Oriental Manuscripts Library of the University of Travan- 
core, Trivandrum. 

The Manuscript 

The manuscript of Lildvail in the Trivandrum collection 
{ No, COL. 95 8 A) is in palmieaf and in Malayalam script and 
tas about 2', 0 granthas. It is complete and is legibly written* 

It commences : 


( ) 





t." For an account of the life and works of Ramapa^ivida, vide mj 
Jntrodnction to Mukundasataka m the Journal of the Travancore Umver^^ 
Qfiental Manuscripts Library, Vol. II, No. 2 ( July 1946 ), 

2. Candrikd is published by Prof. K- Rama Pisharoti In the BuUe^n 
1% Rama Varma Research Institute, Trichur ( 1934 ). 
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‘ W lie'll. ! 

?IT <%Rf§ IIlicf%f%cRRrfoi %fscJTR U » 

^ \ 

X X X X X X 

S13 HT?^f¥?ra3oiT €wx^x sTwr 1 

sist — ( ^niR) •* ^ 1 

5?^^ ! — I sn^ti qq^jTiTi^rec?®^??! ?:T?i«rqn%5re«i 

"fW 'TIT^cTI^'- I 

siai — ( ) srsir ! 3 rroin% ^sroirfR 1 3ft iW^RCigi- 

; — 3n^ ! sm 1 ^ srw?ijit«i:33^ arsr%«r- 

arf^t^rf^ ^ ! 5TR\s?g % 11 

i%al — 

fMr =!R«r ?itit ^ iriRTt 

f%% g ^Ir gig^TiRrsn 1 

'^r 5R^: «ft^cRKT?riT5 

sfftsR ^ ^^Rg ?ntg 

and ends ; 

! %ra; «ii fjpm% 1 

3. ^ The expression purdifamahisuravariftha seems to denote some 
Bralmm belonging to the Pazhedatthumana, one of the trustee families of 
Ae Siva temple at Kittikkurissimangalam in Malabar, the home of the 
aoAor ; for the word purSria is the Sanskrit equivalent of the Malayalam 
paxhedam. 

4. The great Brahmin referred to in this ^loka must be, as I hare 
endeavoured to prove ( vide Introduction to Muktindaiataka, pp. vii, xvii), 
Ae author’s own Guru, NarSyapabhatta, who must have belonged to the 
family of TekkedatA Bhattatiris, the hereditary preceptors and counsel- 
lors of the rulers of Ampala puzha. 
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HJRfg ^rftj%?r?r5t*rr ^re^rareirarT i 
?imr^ srg w 

= 333 ^l^>T^'l II 

gsTTtft^^g — 

( 5fRa^Iwq5q^ ) 

qs^rpioi^^imsTrCwT isfroai 

?PIH^fT CTSTT 1 

^q5Pim^^rW5?H^»rai ci«n«^TVigT 

( ?.f3 1 ) 

sTW ^sfi | 

I 

sft5!Rmui^5^.TI^«ft 5TO: I 

We are able to know from the introductory portion in the 
work that it was composed at Ampalapuzha ( Ambaradhuni ) 
in Travancore, and at the behest of the Brahmin subjects of 
the ruler of that principality, Devanarayana. It must have 
been written before 1750 A. D., the date of the annexation of 
Ampalapuzha to Travancore. 

The Plot of the Play 

The King of Karnata, fearing the abduction of his 
daughter Lllavati by his enemies, places her under the care 
of Kalavati, the queen of Virapala, king of Kuntala. Kalavatl 
fears the possibility of the development of a love affair 
between Lilavati and Virapala, and so keeps her out of his 
sight. It, however, so happens that they meet and fall in 
love with each other. Vaihasika, the boon companion of the 
king, comes to know this, and he arranges with a yogini by 
name Siddhimati to bring about their union by magical 
means. 

Lilavati, unable to bear the separation from Virapala, 
tends a love message commencing with the verse — 
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JOT ^orfH ^ n® 

with the signet of her ivory earring through her friend Keli- 
mala, who meets Vaihasika in the way and hands it over to 
him. Vaihasika inadvertently places it in the garden, and it ig 
picked up by Kandalika, the attendant maid of the queen. 
He manages to get it back from her, and takes it to the king, 
who is immensely delighted to receive it. Kandalika, how- 
ever, carries the news to the queen, but before her feelings 
find verbal expression, the magical stratagem of Siddhimatl 
fiegins to work. A big cobra appears from somewhere and 
bites the queen, who thereby falls down senseless. The acci- 
dent is reported to the king, who immediately swoons. 
Vaihasika, who has been all along with him, now leaves him, 
and, being aware of the magical nature of the event, hastens 
to Siddhimatl to assist her in accomplishing the task. He 
puts on the dress of a snake-charmer, calls himself Bhadra- 
siddhi and goes to the queen. At his very approach she 
revives, and offers him a present for saving her life. He 
declines to accept it, but tells her he would receive it in due 
time, and disappears under the pretext of feeding his 
serpents. Casting off his disguise he returns to the king, 
who has just then recovered from the shock, being told of the 
wonder done by Bhadrasiddhi, and both of them proceed to the 
queen's apartment. The king expresses great joy at her 
recovery, but she disappoints him by asking Kandalika to 
read out that letter, and lefuses to be convinced of his 
innocence. 

Siddhimatl' s art works further. That night Kalavati is 
made to see in a dream Lord Siva who tells her that it was He 
who appeared in the guise of the snake-charmer to protect her» 
and as a reward for it she should arrange for the marriage of 
ter husband Virapala with Lilavati, as this alliance would 
elevate him to the position of an Emperor. Early in the 

5. Chdyd : 
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morning Kalavat! sends for the king and narrates to him what 
she saw in the dream and requests him to take the hand of 
Lilavatlj to which he agrees with ostensible reluctance. 

The marriage is arranged, and on the day of the marriage 
Lllavati goes to worship in the temple accompanied by 
Kelimala, but on the w^ay she is caught by the demon 
Tamraksa, the friend of the king of Kalihga, the enemy of 
her father. Virapila hears this, engages Tamraksa in a fight 
and kills him. The marriage then takes place in ail pomp and 
splendour. In the end, Vaihasika tells the king how it was 
the stratagem of Siddhimati that accomplished their object. 

Critical Ohser^ations 

The author himself defines a vtthl in his Candrika in the 
words : 

That is, a vlthl is a drama having twm characters,® a single Act 
as in bhdna, two junctures — mukka and nirmhana, an artificial 
plot and abounding in dkdsabkdsitas. Rhetoricians generally 
add to its characteristics the Sriigdrarasa and KaisiJdvrtti. 
These characteristics are well exemplified in the Lild^att. 

The play has three divisions — Amukha, Viskamfahaka and 
the drama proper. 

The Amukha or the Introduction is in the form of a 
dialogue between the Sutradhara and the Nati, and speaks of 
the author Ramapanivada, his patron Devanarayana and his 
uncle Raghavapanivada. It indicates the period of the year 
to be the rainy season, and introduces the Vidusaka, Vaihi- 
sika, who is the character in the Viskambliaka that follows. 

The Viskambhaka or the Interlude is for the most part 
a dialogue between Vaihasika and Kelimala, the speeches of 
the latter being all dkdsabhdntas^ and so uttered by Vaihasika 
himself with the expression ‘kim bhafta$i\ We understand 

, 6. Accordin.g to otiier authorities there roay be one or three character® 
also. 

BVJX-IS 
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from this scene the circumstances under which lilavati was 
entrusted to the care of Kalavati and how in spite of her 
efforts to the contrary, Lilavati and Virapala have fallen in 
love with each other. We are also informed of Vaihasika*s 
arrangement with Siddhimati for the accomplishment of their 
object. 

In the drama proper the characters that appear on the 
stage are Virapala and Vaihasika. It has the following 
incidents : 

( 1 ) The King’s expression of his unbearable pangs at 
separation from Lilavati. 

(2) Vaihasika’s arrival and his communication to the 
king of Lilavati’s deep love for him, and the king’s behest 
that their union should be brought about without causing any 
offence to Kalavati. 

(3) Kandalika’s chance procurement of Lilavati’ s letter 
and the conversation between her and Vaihasika ending in 
her handing over the letter to him. 

(4) The king’s delight in reading the letter over and 
over again. 

( 5 ) The announcement by the Vaitalikas that the rainy 
season has set in, and their benediction of a happy time of it 
for him. 

( 6 ) The news of the queen being bitten by a cobra and 
the king’s swoon at this. 

(7) Vaihasika’s disguise as Bhadrasiddhi, the queen’% 

revival and his disappearance. ‘ 

(8) Vaihasika’s return to the king, the king’s meeting 
with the queen and his disappointment, 

( 9 ) The queen’s dream, her narration of it to the king 
and the arrangement for his marriage with Lilavati. 

( 10 ) Tamraksa’s seizure of Lilavati, the king’s fight 
With him and the rescue of Lilavati. 

( 11 ) Vaihasika’s disclosure to the king of the means by 
which he brought about his marriage with Lilavati. 
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The cobra and the Tamraksa episodes and the marriage 
of Lllavati are announced from behind the scenes. Neither 
Kalavat! nor Lllavati appears on the stage, nor any of their 
maids. The speeches of Kalavatl and Kandalika are behind 
the scenes. They are directly heard from there and not 
uttered by either of the characters on the stage with the 
interrogation * kim hhanasi ’ . 

The language is» as usual, Sanskrit for the king and 
Prakrt for the other characters. But in accordance wdth the 
intensity of their feeling and the gravity of the matter they 
speak? the other characters also occasionally speak in Sans* 
krit. Thus even in the Viskarabhaka the Vidusaka and 
Kelimala adopt Sanskrit to describe the love-stricken condi- 
tion of Virapala and Lllavati. Of the three verses constitut- 
ing Lllavatfs letter one is in Sanskrit. The queea^s 
account of the dream is also in Sanskrit, So are all the 
announcements from behind the scenes. 

The two sandhis, Mukha and Nirmhana, are well 
observed and all their details carefully represented, but with- 
out creating in the least the impression that they are included 
simply for the sake of conformity to convention. 

The dominant sentiment is srngdra^ and the author has 
bestowed particular attention in its delineation. But in. keep- 
ing with the canon that other rasas also may be touched upon/ 
he has also depicted as subordinates {angas) adbhuta^ 
hhaydnakcii vita and hdsya^ adbhuta being the chief among 
them. 

Quite in keeping with the sentiment of the play, the 
author has chosen a very elegant style. One of the striking 
features of the play is the lucidity and the directness of the 
expressions. The descriptions, especially of the trainy 
season and of the condition of the separated lovers, are 
beautiful. 

Virapala is conceived as a very noble character. His 

7, Vide Dasarupa HI. 5. ^ 
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love and regard for his queen Kalavat! is not in the least 
abated by Hs overpowering love for Lilavati. He ordains 
that his marriage with Lllavatl should be brought about with- 
out causing the least offence to the queen* He tells 
Vaibasika: 

and exclaims when he hears her bitten by the cobra 
^ m xk^iki, % snT%a- ^ i 
I %m srfffl; w li 

He is thus portrayed as a very worthy figure. 

Conclusion 

The Lllavatl is, thus, a fine little drama closely following 
the rules laid dowm for a vlthl.^ There is a naturalness about 
the play and the incidents follow" one another in a natural 
manner. The style is elegant and the poetry beautiful. The 
following oft-quoted verse occurs in this : 

^ ^ 

5TTfT m ^ \ 



EPIGRAPHIC NOTES 


By Prof. Jagan Nath 

1- Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription Of 
Samudragufta 

In line 27 of this inscription the expression 

Fleet as follows : “ w^ho established (his ) title of ‘King of 
poets * by various poetical compositions that were lit to be the 

means of subsistence of learned people. Here the mean- 
ings of the root ^ have not been properly appreciat- 

ed. Of course * to live upon ’ is one of the senses in w^hich 
this root is used but this sense does not suit the present 
context. How could Samudragupta^s compositions be the 
means of subsistence for the learned ? The verb has been 
used here in a different and technical sense of ‘ drawing upon ’ 
i. e. ‘ to derive inspiration from’. In this sense the root 
^ has actually been used by various tYriters. The 

following are a few examples : 

( a ) i 

( b ) t 

Therefore the correct translation of the expression in the 
Allahabad inscription should be, whose title of ‘ King of 
poets ’ has been established by various poetical compositions, 
fit to serve as the sources of inspriration for the learned. 

2. Mankuwar Image Inscription Of The Reign Of 
Kumaragupta I, Dated 129. 

In the first line of this inscription, we have the following 
sentence : H: ) sd<mt srf^- 

I. CII. Vol. Ill, p. 15, 2, Mahabharata, I, 92. 

3* K§emendra, Kavikanthdbharana, II, 1. 
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ft*?!! I Dr, Fleet has translated the epithet 

as “ who was never refuted in respect of his tenets,** 
Evidently he has taken it as a Bahuvrthi compound. There 
are two objections to this interpretation. Firstly, if the 
compound had been a Bahuvrihi in the sense which has been 
attributed to it by Dr. Fleet, should have been the 

first member, i.e. the form would have been I 

Secondly does not mean ‘ uncontroverted Etymolo- 

gically it means simply, ‘not contradictory, congruous, con- 
sistent etc. h The compound is, as a matter of fact a Karma-^ 
dhdtaya znd not a Bahuvrthi, It should be expounded as 

: I I 

The first member is to be explained as 

I This word occurs in the Mathura Pedestal 
Inscription of the year 14 which runs as follows i? 

srflOTT R. B. Daya Ram Sahni, 

who edited this inscription rightly translated as 

* favourite. 

The second member of the compound i.e. has a 

technical meaning here. Its true explanation is afforded bj 
the following passage from the Mahaniddesa : 

fh qrfe^TTHi 

o?nqf% 

JiffuferMr ^ u® 

From this passage it is clear that is one ‘ whose 

vices of the mind have been destroyed by the fire of know- 
ledge \ The compound should therefore be 

translated thus : ‘ of him who is esteemed by me and who is 
avirnddha* 

In this connection it may also be pointed out that the true 
import of as explained above must end the useless 

4. SI.:K:IX, pp. 96-97. 5. Mahaniddesa, p. 239. 
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speculatioE with regard to the date of the victory of Vindhya- 
TOsa over his Buddhist adversary Buddhamitra the teacher of 
Vasubaudhu. It has been made clear that the Mankuwar in- 
scription does not refer at all to the unchallenged supremacy 
of Buddha^s tenets opto the year 129, nor does it contain any- 
thing that would establish the identity of the donor, Buddha- 
mitra, with the celebrated Buddhist acdrya as supposed by K* 
B, Pathak® and others. Any attempt to settle the date of 
Yasubandhu, with the aid of the Mankuwar inscription must 
therefore prove futile. 

3. JuNAGADH Rock Inscription Of Skandagufta. 

In line 11 , has been 

translated by Dr. Fleet as follows : — ‘‘ who confers distinc- 
tion on ( his ) father by his own noble qualities w^hich are 
everything except unpolished. The root 1% + \/%^ in the 
causative form has been used here in the sense of excelling, or 
surpassing, and not in the sense of conferring distinction. 
The following parallels will make it clear : 

(a) I 

** Surpassing even the god of love by her excellences, she 
shines like Rati incarnate. 

( b ) T^T%r3on i® 

The commentator Katayavema explains it thus : 

rFiTTE:f Both these passages support the sense proposed here. 

Further, the word has also been translated 

incorrectly. Of course does mean, * polished ' in 

certain contexts. Therefore will mean ‘ unpolished * 

and not * everything except unpolished as rendered by Dr. 
Fleet. But the meaning ‘unpolished’ does not suit the present 
context, and therefore Dr. Fleet tried to arrive at a suitable 
meaning in a round about way. But the simple course is to 

. 6.^ lA. 1912, p. 244, and D. N. Mookerjee, IC. IV, p. 520, 

7. Mrcchahatiha» IV. 4. S. Mdlamhdgmmitfam> III, 5a. 
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take iu the sense of ‘ unblemished. ’ In this sense 

the -word has been used in the following verse of the 
Manusmrti, VII, 98 : — 

^?T%cr ^ ti 

The commentator Kulluka Bhatta explains srgq^Et'^ as 3ira7ifi|grl 
The whole sentence in the inscription should be translated 
thus : ‘ and who excelled his father by his noble and unblemish-. 
cd virtues. ’ 

In the same line of this inscription, anwpsr: has been 
translated by Dr. Fleet as ‘ absence of astonishment. ’ But 
as a complimentary expression, which it undoubtedly is, the 
word remains unexpressive ifttaken in the sense proposed by 
Dr. Fleet. Here rawT: means ‘ arrogance ’ and ‘ the 

absence of arrogance.’ This meaning is quite familiar to 
students of Sanskrit literature. The following two examples 
will suffice : 

( a ) ETT; I Manusmrti, IV, 237. 

( b ) 1 Svapnavdsavadattam, I, 3. 

4. Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta. 

In line 6, the first pdda of the verse has been read as 
and translated as “of him, who was 
renowned for the innate power of ( his ) mighty intellect, " 
by Dr. Fleet. Here the reading ^^'*1 1 is incorrect. In the 
first conjunct there is no trace of a v. The lower letter is a 
straight horizontal bar, and is evidently a subscript r. The 
upper letter is a ^ and not a j as there is no trace of a loop or 
a hook attached to the left-hand verticle. The first syllable 
is therefore /»ra, and the word is ptabhdvasakteh. The whole 
compound should be translated as, ‘ of him, whose wide 
intellect and majestic power are far famed. ’ Prdbhavaiahtih 
* the majesty or the pre-eminent position of the king himself, ’ 
is one the three well known ‘ royal prowesses ’ viz. 

and mentioned by ancient Indian writers 

on political science. 
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In lines 8-10 Dr. Fleet gives the following text 

It has been translated by him thus • ‘‘ By w^hom — having, with 
daily intense application, step by step attained his object by 
means of good behaviour and strength and politic conduct, — • 
instruction in the art of disposition ( of resources ) was acquir- 
ed ( and ) w’^as employed as the means of ( subduing his ) 
enemies who had put themselves forward in the desire for 
conquest that was so highly welcome ( to them ). 

The reading lebhe in the fourth pMa is incorrect. On both 
sides of 1 there are horizontal short bars at the top. This 
syllable is therefore lo and not le. The next syllable w^hich is 
indistinct, should be taken to be ke. The w^ord is therefore 
lake and not lebhe. With the new reading loke the sense also 
is remarkably improved, while with lebhe it had to be brought 
out in a far-fetched manner as is apparent from Dr. Fleet*s 
translation. There seems to be not much sense in saying that 
he attained instruction in the art of disposition ( of resources ) 
after he had already obtained the cherished objects by trainings 
force, polity and valour ! 

The verse should be translated thus : " By whom — having 
gained ( his ) cherished object by means of discipline, force, 
polity and valour in turn, (and ) through daily close application 
( i. e. exertion ), instruction in planning was laid dowm in this 
world for others, ( or ) the most distinguished of those who are 
intensely inclined towards their cherished desire for 
conquest. ’ 

In this translation I have rendered ’FRI as * the most 
distinguished ^ following a usage of Kalidasa in the Abhijnana 
SSkunialdm.^ The meaning ‘ laid down ^ for pra^iMta i% 
supported by the Ndnarthasamgraha of Ajayapala.*®, 

9. ^ ^ i p. 
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In lines 14 and 15 the following verse occurs : — 

[ ^4 ]t[ 4 ] [ : ] [ ] ( ? ) ] f5T=^d ^ ^ 

STTf p^T I 

? )?n ( ? ) 5 t il 

The text of the fourth ^</a as given here by Dr. Fleet needs 
reconsideration. The syllable immediately following 
StutibhU — ca is not va but e?r, the medial r being absolutely 
clear on the original stone. In the next conjunct the upper 
letter is t and not n. The lower letter cannot be a da^ and may 
be a ta. The conjunct is therefore tta. The next letter is clearly 
a kj but the letter following is not a j at all, as its left portion 
is curved. In this very record the left portion of a/ consists 
of a straight verticle in all cases. This letter is a tha and it 
was recognised as such by Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji.'^ The next 
syllable is nai and not no as the two bars at the top of n bend 
towards the left. If the medial vowel had been o, these bars 
would have been placed in the opposite directions. Thus 
in place of mndakajano we should read vrttakathanaih. 
After this the next syllable is yam. The syllable following 
this has been read as prd by Dr. Fleet and pre by Dr. 
Indraji. The vowel is clearly medial e and the lower 
consonant is of course a subscript r. But the middle con- 
sonant is not a as the presence of a hook attached to the 
right verticle shows that it is a h. The syllable is therefore 
hre. The last word in this line is dryyatd and not dryyatdm. 
There is no trace either of an anusvara or a final m. The 
corrected text of the fourth pdda would stand thus : 

l “whom ( his) nobility causes to 
blush by reason of the narrations of his exploits through songs 
and eulogies.’ With Dr. Fleet’s reading the sense was rather 
clumsy. Surely it was not the poet’s intention to say that 
the songs and praises of the bards raised Skandagupta to the 
status of an drya \ That would be a very poor compliment 
to any patron, by his court poet. The corrected reading 
brings ou t the real meaning, namely that Skandagupta was 

11. iJBoBfRAS.XVt, pp. 349-50; 
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temperamentally so modest that he bloshed on hearing the 
panegyrics of his exploits being sung by the bards. 

5. IHE Haraha Inscription of the Reign of 
I^Anavarman. 

This inscription has been edited by Dr. Hiranand 
Shastri.*^ In the third line, the^ first of the fourth verse 

has been read as follows: I 

In the third syllable the consonant is not d but p as is clear 
from the presence of the right hand verticie. At the top^ 
there is only one bar bending towards the left. The medial 
vowel is therefore e and not au for which .we require three 
bars. This syllable is therefore In the eighth syllable, 
there is again only one vertical bar attached to n on its right. 
This is therefore na and not no. In the twelfth syllable 
again, there is a single vertical bar attached in the middle of 
j. This is therefore ja and not JO. The whole pada should 
read as follows ; 

6. The Tumain Inscription of Ghatotkacagupta 

This inscription has been published by M. B. Garde Esq* 
in Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. xxvi, p. 115ff . In the first line 
we have the following sentence : caranakamalam mattyam 
^andyeie siddha^sanhaih. ]\Ir. Garde has corrected mattyam 
into accham evidently taking the anusvara over la as 
su|>erfluous and ttya, a mistake for ccha. Dr. D. C. Sircar 
while accepting the emendation suggests that KamlH’- 
mpntyam is a better reading.*^ But I think that the original 
as it stands is quite correct and there is no need of any 
emendation. The word maityam means, 'the means of 
acquiring knowledge’. While commenting on Panini, 
iv, 4^ 47 ( ) Bhattoji explains as 

follows : The word qualifies 

the lotus-like feet of some deity which is eulogised in . the first 
yerse, and the foot is looked upon as the means of 
attainment of knowledge (jndna)^ It is not to be ^construed 
with Candragupta mentioned next, but evidently with the 
deity mentioned before. 


12. El. XIXl p. 110 £f. 


13, Select Jnscriptiom , p.495, f . n, 3. 



THE REIGN OF IBRAHIM ‘ADIL 
SHAH II OF BIJAPUR 

By Dr. P. M. Joshi 

The reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah II ( 1580-1627 ) was the 
longest reign of all the Adilshahi Siiltans. The Adilshahi 
dynasty of Bijapur was founded by Yusuf Adil Shah towards 
the close of the fifteenth century and the kingdom of Bijapur 
became the most powerful of all the five kingdoms that arose 
in the Deccan on the break-up of the Bahmani Empire. The 
Deccan remained more or less aloof from the north till the 
closing years of the sixteenth century; but after the great 
Akbar had conquered most of the northern and eastern king- 
doms, his attention naturally moved down to the Deccan 
where political conditions were favourable for the progress 
of Mughal arms. For a time the united efforts of Malik 
Amber of the Nizam Shahi Kingdom and Ibrahim Adil Shah 
II of: Bijapur prevented the Mughals from completely destroy- 
ing the. Deccan Kingdoms. It is particularly from this point 
of view that. the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah II is important in 
the history of the Deccan. 

minorityz the first two regencies : — The first ten 
years of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah's reign were marked by the rule 
of regents, arid the first two of these, by great unrest in the 
capital, owing to the attempts of the various parties to sup- 
plant each other and assume power. Dilavar Khan, the last 
in the sequence of regents, proved to be the ablest and 
strongest of them all and held sway for eight 5 ^ears. Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah*s personality finds little reflection in the events 
of these ten years; the dominant figures were Chand Bibi and 
Dilavar Khlo . It was the queen dowager who contrived the 
downfall df one regent after another, till at last Dilavar Khan 
climbed to power and Chand Bibi retired to Ahmadnagar^ 
where aTOw years later she immortalised herself by her 
defence of the Nizam Shahi capital against the Mughals. 
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Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II, was oniy nine years of age when 

he succeeded his uncle. The young king^s aunt, the dowager 
Chaod Bibl, took charge of him as his guardian and the affairs 
of state were entrusted to a regent. The choice for this 
office fell on Kamil Khan Deccani.* This does not mean that 
other party chiefs made no efforts to gain the position. They 
did; but Kamil Khan's party was the strongest and further* 
he had the tacit support of Chand Bibl. 

After coming to power, the regent endeavoured to usurp 
all authority and to become absolute in the kingdom. This 
brought him in conflict with Chand Bibl,^ Kamil Khan had 
little counted the cost of incurring the displeasure of such a 
woman. The queen dowager set to bring about his downfall* 
which was not a very difficult task since Kamil Khan's rivals 
were too eager to displace him, 

Chand Bibi directed Haji Kishvar Khan, an officer of 
high rank, impatient of Kamil Khan’s autocracy, to remove 
the regent from office® and if necessary from the world. The 
regent saw his downfall imminent and tried to enrich himself 
as much as he could from the royal treasury/ But the vigi- 
lance of Rafi-ud-din Shirazi, the officer in charge of this 
department, frustrated his intentions and furnished his op- 
ponents one more justification for his overthrow. 

When the story of the strained relations between Kamil 
Khan and Chand Bibi became public, discontent against the 
former grew suddenly in volume and many of his followers 
openly disowned him. Very soon the regent^s popularity 
was at its lowest ebb when Kishvar Khan suddenly surprised 
him and tried to capture him alive. Kamil Khan's days were 
over. While his rivals were forcing their way into his resi- 
dence, he managed to effect his escape and, accompanied by 
such of his followers as still adhered to him, made for Kalhir, 


1. B. S. 152-53; T. M. Itlb412a; Ferishta IL.92, 

2. B. S. 153; T. M. l!2a; Ferishta II. 92-93; F. A, 150a. 

3. Ferishta 11. 93; B. S. 154; F. A. 150b, 

4 . T, M. It2a-b; F, A. 151a, 
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the seat of Ms ‘jSgir’® ( June 17, 1580 ). But he was followed 
b¥ Kishvar Khan. A skirmish ensued between the pursuer 
and pursued in which Kamil Khan lost his life.®* So ended 
the first regency after a brief period of little more than 
two months. 

Though once again the capital witnessed a bid for re- 
gency/ Kishvar Khan soon established himself in that posi- 
tion, Chand Bihi had to espouse his cause as a return for the 
leading part he took in ending 'Kamil KhaMs tyranny.® But 
the change of regents did not improve the queen dowager’s 
position; she soon discovered that under the new regent she 
had only added to the thraldom from which she had tried to 
deliver herself. 

In the meanwhile, Ahmadnagar was not slow to take ad- 
vantage of the internal disturbances in Bijapur. The quarrels 
between Kamil Khan and Kishvar Khan and the subsequent 
disorder, offered to Murtaza Nizam Shah an opportunity of 
reconquering the coveted border districts adjoining Sholapur.® 
He sent his general Bayazid-ul-Mulk to raid the ‘Adilshahi 
territory and to concentrate on the capture of the fortres.s 
of Shahdurg. 

Kishvar Khan was loyally supported by all the courtiers 
in this crisis. The ‘Adilshahis gained two decisive victories 
within ten days, the enemy was defeated.’® But soon there 
was a rift in the liite. Kishvar Khan made himself unpopular 
by ordering the victorious ‘Adilshahi officers to account for 
every small item of the loot in the recent campaign and to 
send all the captured elephants to the royal stables.” This 
came with the officers a point of honour, the regent’s peremp- 
tory orders had no precedent. The embers of discontent 
and rivalry that were dormant suddenly flared up. 


5. T. M. 114a-b; B. S- 154-55. 6. T. M. 115a; B. S. 155-56. 

7. Cf. P. A. I53a-155a; T. M. liSa. 8. B. S. 157-59. 

9. Ferishta II. 94; Burhan (LI. 69). 

10. B. S. 160; F. A. 156; Burhaa (LI. 71); Ferishta II. 94-95. 

11. B. a 160-61; T. M. I17.b.ll8a; Ferishta II. 95. 
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It was clear that Kishvar Khan was unable to escape the 
temptation to which his high ofEce exposed him. He aimed at 
sole and uncontrolled authority and shrank from no steps to 
attain his object. The discontented army officers of the 
recent campaign talked of deposing him and placing Mustafa 
Khanj a courtier of their choice, in his place. Learning of 
these rumours, Kishvar Khan had Mustafa Khan assassinated 
at BankapurJ^ He next proceeded to rid Mmseif of Chand 
Bibi. On the pretext that she had instigated her brother Mur- 
taza Nizam Shah to invade B'ijapur, Kishvar Khan obtained the 
sanction of the boy king to place her under arrest. To her 
humiliation and to the indignation of the citizens of the capi- 
tal, the queen-dowager was forcibly carried from her palace 
and was confined in the fort of Satara,^^ 

The regent’s treatment of Chand Bibl and his base murder 
of Mustafa Khan spelt his downfall. He became unpopular 
in the capital^ and as he passed through its streets, wmmen 
and children openly jeered at him, the subject of their hate, 
the target of their scorn. The Abyssinian officers headed 
by Ikhlas Khan took advantage of this public dissatisfaction 
and rose against Kishvar Khan. With the capital against him 
the regent had but one alternative — flight. He escaped to 
Ahmadnagar^® ( October 24, 1580 ), and within the brief 

period of seven months, Ibrahim’s reign witnessed the over- 
throw of the second regent. 

The Abyssinian regency^ Ikhlas Khan: — Chand Bibi was 
now released, and she assumed her original position as 
guardian of the young king. The Abyssinians treated her 
with great deference and consulted her on ail political matters^ 
Ikhlas Khan, the leader of the Abyssinian party, became 
regent But Chand Bibi insisted that he should be associated 

‘ 12. T. M. lX8a-b; B. S. 162; Ferishta II. 95. 

B. T. M. il8b-ll9a; B. S. 164-65; Ferishta II. 97. 

14. Ferishta II. 97. 

15. B. S. 167-68; T. M. 120h- From Ahmadsiagar Kishvar Khin vfcm 
to Golconda. He was followed there by a retainer of Mustafa Khan and 
was stabbed to death. T, M. 127a. 

16. B. S, 169; Ferishta IL 99. 
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in all matters of administration, with Afzal Khan Shirazi 
whom she nominated Peshva. Afzal Khan was a ‘foreigner’ 
whereas the regent was an Abyssinian. With the memory of 
her recent imprisonment in Satara fresh in her mind, Chand 
Bibi had no desire to risk the leader of any one party becoming 
absolute. But she guarded against one evil only to expose the 
kingdom to another. Ikhlas Khan was loath to suffer the 
serious limitations on his power imposed by joint responsi- 
bility wdth Afzal Khan. He resorted to the most effective 
means of freeing himself from his colleague; he accused Afzal 
Khan of high treason and put him to death. 

The murder of Afzal Khan was the signal for civil war. 
The desire of the ‘foreigners’ to avenge the murder of their 
leader led to bloody contests in the capital. But the disorder 
did not restrict itself to the capital; it spread southwards 
among the petty ‘nayaks’ who once again made an attempt 
to overthrow the Adilshahi yoke. Ultimately it resulted 
in an invasion of the kingdom by the combined armies of 
Ahmaditagar and Golconda.*® 

The sore straits to which the kingdom had been reduced 
under his administration struck Ikhlas Khan so forcibly that 
he, in consultation with his colleagues, decided to lay down 
the:reign8 of power and agreed to subordinate himself to any 
regent the queen dowager would choose to appoint. Chand 
Bibi called to her aid Shah Abu-T- Hasan, the son of Shah 
Tahir, the famous minister of Burhan Nizam Shah I of Ahmad- 
mgar. The new regeiit set to work with great vigour; he 
reconciled the rebellious Hindu chieftains of Carnatak and the 
discontented ‘amirs’ at court. As the son of Shah Tahir, he 
still commanded the respect of the Nizamshahi statesmen, and 
he prevailed on them to withdraw. Without further hostilities 
the Ahmadnagar army retired. The Golconda army, however, 
was not allowed to go unmolested. It was pursued out of the 
kingdom by Dilavar Khan.** 


17. Ferishta IL 99 . 18. Ferishta IL 100; cf. T. M. I23a. 

19. T. M. 127b-128a; Ferishta II. 103-04. 
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But the disorder in the kingdom did not end with the 
retirement of the enemy. Dilavar Khan, after his victorious 
return from the punitive expedition against the Qotbshahis® 
aspired for an increased share in the affairs of government.^® 
Ikhlas Khan, the leader of the Abyssinian party was still in 
favour of working in consultation with Shah Abu-l-Hasan. 
But both Dilavar Khan and Hamid Khan detested this plan of 
sharing power with a man not of their party. They declared 
their disapproval of the double government and their inten- 
tion of putting an end to it.^* 

Ikhlas Khan was on his guard. Aware of the defection 
of his erstwhile colleagues, he was in readiness to meet the 
contingency of a threatened civil war. The tension soon 
broke out into a fight in which innocent citizens unnecessarily 
suffered. Possibly Dilavar Khan’s humanity was touched* 
possibly he found himself unable to overcome the other party; 
in consultation with his colleague Hamid Khan, he sent a 
message to Ikhlas Khan that civil war might mean disaster 
for the kingdom, since the enemy would certainly not fail to 
profit by it. They, therefore, should once again unite and 
work together for the good of the state 

Ikhlas Khan, who still had the advantage of having under 
his command the strategic points in the capital, refused 
Dilavar’s offer and the civil war continued sporadically. 
After § stalemate of about two months, Dilavar KhaUi by judi- 
cious bribery and promises of future gains, persuaded the 
garrison in the capital to desert Ikhlas Khan and to Join 
him/^ The regent now offered to come to terms; he came in 
person to Dilavar Khan’s residence to negotiate a compromise 
but he was captured and imprisoned by Dilavar Khan s men.*® 

The Abyssinian regency*' Dilavar Khan; After Ikhlas* Kb^ s 
deposition his colleague Abu-’l-Hasan was also imprisoned, 
blinded, and shortly afterwards, put to death.** Dilavar 


20. Cf. T. M. 12Sb-129a; Ferishta II. 105. 

21. B. S. 184-85; T. M. 129a. 22. B.S. 185-86; T. M. 129b-130a. 
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Khan and Hamid Khan now became supreme. For a time 
both of them conducted the business of state in unison. As 
his share of the bargain, Hamid Khan hoped to be appointed 
chief of the army. But Dilavar Khan passed over his claim and 
appointed his own son to that position. He went still further; 
he placed Hamid Khan under arrest and sent him to end his 
days in the fortress of Satara.^® Dilavar Khan now became 
supreme in Bijapur, 

If DilavarJ Khan ascended to power by questionable 
means, he undoubtedly made good use of his position by his 
firm administration. He strove for order at home and peace 
with the neighbouring kingdoms. He first sent an expedi- 
tionary force into Canara to subdue the ‘nayaks’ and then 
endeavoured to cultivate the friendship of Ahmadnagar and 
Golconda by matrimonial alliances. Ibrahim’s sister Khadija 
was given in marriage to Husain, son of Murtaza Nizam Shah 
and young Ibrahim himself was afterwards married to a sister 
of the Golconda king,^^ Chand Bibi, finding her influence 
declining in Bijapur, gracefully retired to her brother’s court 
at Ahmadnagar, on the pretext of escorting the Adilshahi 
princess.^® 

For a time the kingdom enjoyed peace. But in 1588 it 
was involved in a war with Ahmadnagar. In June of that year 
Murtaza Nizam Shah was murdered by his son Husain, and 
disturbances broke out in the Nizamshahi kingdom.^® MurtazS 
was succeeded by the parricide Husain, but he too was mur- 
dered by the Deccani nobility who placed Isma'il, another 
member of the royal family, on the throne. Burhan, the bro- 
ther of Murtaza Nizam Shah, was at this time at Delhi and was 
supported by Akbar to make a bid for the Nizamshahi throne. 
His cause was further espoused by Dilavar Khan, the Adil- 
shahl regent who marched towards Ahmadnagar to help Burhin 
to gain his object. But he suffered a crushing defeat at the 
hands of Jamal Khan, the Nizamshahi general, at Dharaseo.®^ 

26. T.M. 13 Ia-b;B.S. 188-89. 

27. Fenshta II. 109-10; B. S. 189-91; T. M. 132a. 

28. Feriahta II. 109; B. S. 191-93. 29. Ferishts XL 288-89« 

30. Ferishtall. 122-23. 
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Dilivar KhSa's defeat led to his downfall. His malcon* 
tent rivals accused him of complicity with the enemy and 
called upon the king to put an end to the minister’s power.** 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah too showed every sign of discontent with 
his tutelage and every desire to dispense with it. The move 
to get rid of Dilavar Khan came from the king himself. He 
was of opinion that the plan should be carried out while the 
royal camp was at Shahdurg, without w^aiting to return to the 
capital. And so he sent word to ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and Ankus 
Khanjitwo of Dilavar Khan’s rivals to help him to get rid of 
the regent.** The two ‘amirs’ offered whole-hearted service to 
their royal master and arranged that the king should go over 
to their camp. 

Dilavar Khan vigilantly guarded the king; but Ibrahim 
watched for his opportunity and in the early hours of Sunday, 
May 10, 1590, made his way to the camp of ‘Ain-ul— MulkA* 
Dilavar Khan followed him at daylight, professing his loyalty 
and expressing his distress at the conduct of his master. He 
entreated Ibrahim to return to his tent, and on the king’s 
refusal, even resorted to force. A short skirmish ensued; 
but the army was with the king, and the frustrated Dilavar 
Khan fled first to Bidar and subsequently to Ahmadnagar 
where he was received by Burhan II,*"* who had now estab- 
lished himself on the Nizamshahi throne. 

From Ahmadnagar, Dilavar Khan plotted against Bijapur 
and incited Burhan to invade the kingdom. Entrusted by 
Burhan to lead the campaign, he marched towards the ‘SdiK 
shahi frontier and with his intimate knowledge of the terri- 
tory, occupied an old disused fort on the Bijapur side of 
the river which he fortified*^ (March 1592). Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah at first temporised with Dilavar Khan, lured him to- Br 
japur on false promises, captured him treacherously, blinded 
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him and sent him to end his days at'Satara,^® Then he march- 
ed against the rest -of the Nizamshahi army and forced them 
to retire. Burhan Nizam Shah was obliged to sue for peace 
and Ibrahim ^Adil Shah agreed to it only on condition that 
Burhan dismantled the fort, which Dilavar Khan had recently 
rebuilt on the ‘Adilshahi frontier.^^ To ensure peace Burhan 
agreed to this condition ( May, 1592 ) and Ibrahim triumphant- 
ly returned to Bijapur, 

Subjugation of the Ndyaks and Rebellion of Prince Ismail : — 
During the five years between 1588 and 1593, while the king- 
dom was occupied in struggles with Ahmadnagar, the Hindu 
‘nayaks"" had neglected to pay their tributes. Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah resolved to punish these chiefs and sent Manjhu Khan to 
the Canara country with a considerable army.^® The general 
made Bankapur his headquarters, from where he first issued an 
edict calling upon all the tributary chiefs to pay the arrears 
of their tribute, promising protection to those who obeyed 
and threatening the defaulters with dire consequences. 

Ganga Nayak, one of the principal Hindu chieftains, was 
the first to make his submission to Manjhu Khan.®® With his 
help the general marched against Jera, which belonged to Am- 
sappa Nayak, and laid siege to the place. His efforts soon 
met with success, for Arasappa agreed to pay the arrears, and 
as a penalty for his default, made further presents to Manjhu 
Khan.'*'' The 'Adilshahi general next marched against Mysore 
and reduced the city after a siege of three months; but its 
Hindu 'raja’ soon recovered it.**’ If the conquests of Manjhu 
Khan had continued uninterrupted, the whole of the Carnatak 
country would have been annexed to Bijapur. But the general 
was now recalled to the capital to help the sultan to deal 
with a new danger which was threatening his throne. This 
was the rebellion of prince Isma'il, the brother of Ibrahim 
'Adil Shah. 
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After his last defeatj Bur! an Nizam Shah adopted a dif«* 
fereiit line of action in his plans against Bljapiir* He now 
resorted to underhand methods and wrote secret letters to 
prince Ismail who was a royal prisoner at Belgauoi. He 
induced the prince to make a bid for the throne and to rise in 
rebellion against his brother/^ He also sent money to enable 
Isma*!l to gather support. In addition he also 'won over Ankus 
Khan and * Ain-iil-mulk, two ^\dilsha^;! ^amirs’ who had 
*jaglrs^ in the vicinity of Belgaum, to support Ismi^ifs 
cause/® It was arranged that they were to join the prince, and 
with their combined armies, to march towards the capital. In 
the meanwrhile, Burhan, in alliance with the Qutb Shah, was to 
attack the ‘Adilshahi frontiers to divide the Bijapuri forces."®^ 

Burhan Nizam Shah had already won over Savantrao, the 
chief of the garrison at Belgaum by generous bribes and he 
had now changed into an ardent supporter of prince Isma*!l. 
On May 22, 1594, Savantrao declared for Ismail and captured 
the loyal officers of the garrison, and the rebels started with 
the advantage of having a strong fort for themselves. Ibra- 
him *^Adil Shah sent Iliyas Khan from Bijapur to deal with the 
rebels and wrote letters to ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and Ankus Khan to 
support him/® But these two had already deserted, and 
instead of trying to suppress the rebellion they joined the 
rebels against the royal troops. 

Nor was this all. The governor of Bijapur also declared 
for the rebel prince. Following his example, the officers 
and garrison at Miraj acclaimed the pretender/®^ To add 
to these misfortunes, the Ahmadnagar and Golconda armies 
attacked the ‘Adilshahi frontiers.^® 

At this time news was brought to Ibrahim that Ismail 
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was crowned king at Belgaum where he was holding court 
with Ankus Khan and ‘Ain-ul-mulk as his 'amirs’.'*^ It was 
also rumoured that Burhan Nizam Shah was thinking of march- 
ing to Belgaum to help the rebel prince/® It was Hamid 
Khan who saved the situation. Ibrahim now made him the 
commander-in-chief of the ‘Adilshahi army. Hamid Khan 
counselled immediate action, so that the different enemy 
forces should have no time to join together, and left for 
Belgaum ( November 27, 1594) 

The rebels in the meanwhile had left Belgaum, their head- 
quarters, and were encamped at Raybag^^ ( 16. 50 N. 74. 52 E) 
awaiting news from Burhan Nizam Shah. Hamid Khan sent 
word to ‘Ain-ul-mulk and Ankus Khan, the captains of the 
rebel army, that though apparently he was marching to sup- 
press the rebellion, his heart was really with prince Isma^il; 
that they should crown him even before the Nizam Shah arri- 
ved. Hamid Khan’s dissimulation deceived the rebels who 
awaited his arrival. But to their utter surprise and constern- 
ation he came not as a friend but as an enemy. Coming as he 
did, without the rebels having any suspicions about his -hostile 
intentions, by a clever coup, he was able to capture the 
ringleaders of the rebellion and prince Isma'il. The former 
sufferred instant death and the prince was taken to Bijapur, 
where, while being blinded, he succumbed to the ordeal/^ 
Burhan Nizam Shah had advanced up to Parenda, but when he 
heard that the rebellion was suppressed, he returned to 
Ahmadnagar.®® 

Burhan Nizam Shah was, however, undaunted in his 
hostile intentions against Bijapur. Early in 1595 he sent an 
army against Sholapur. But this adventure failed, and in the 
beginning of April. 1595, Burhan died.^® The war against Ah- 
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madnagar was continued by Ibrahim *Adil Shah in which Bur- 
ban’s son and successor, the minor Ibrahim, was killed. 
After this victory Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah made a triumphal entry 
into his capital ( August 27, 1595}. This proved to be Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah's last war against the Nizamshah! kingdom, for 
very soon, events at Ahmadnagar demanded all the political 
sagacity of the Deccan kings. 

Early relations of the Ulughals with the Deccan sultanates : — ^ 
While the kings of the Deccan were engaged in fighting bet- 
ween themselves, yet another and a greater king was looking 
for new worlds to conquer. This was Akbar. It was his 
ambition to subjugate Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and other king- 
doms of the Deccan, once he was firmly established on the 
throne of Delhi. His ambition was very soon to be fulfilled by 
the internecine strife in the Deccan and particularly the civil 
strife at Ahmadnagar. In the meanwhile Akbar had to abide 
his time. He, however, sent an ambassador to Bijapur who 
returned to Delhi about 1574 in company with an envoy from 
Bijapur and valuable presents from ‘All ‘Adil Shah to Akbar.®® 
There was a further exchange of ambassadors between Bijapur 
and Delhi during the reign of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, and even at 
the time of his death a Mughal envoy was present in Bijapur.®® 

By 1590 Akbar had the whole of northern India under his 
sway; the Deccan alone remained a field for his ambition and 
a reward for his arms. When, therefore, he felt that he was 
sufficiently secure in the north, he turned his attention 
towards the fsouth. As a preliminary measure he resolved to 
send missions to the rulers of the Deccan, in order to ascer- 
tain whether or not they would be willing to accept his suzer- 
ainty without offering resistance. Accordingly in August 1591, 
he dispatched four missions severally directed to Khandesh, 
Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golconda.®^ These ambassadors 
were sent principally with a design to be informed of the state 
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of those countries upon which he had fixed an eye of con- 
quest.®® They returned to Delhi sometime in 1593 and 
brought advice that their proposals had been rejected with 
contempt by the princes of the Deccan, who had refused to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Akbar. The great Mughal^ 
therefore, resolved to reduce them to obedience and gave 
orders to prince Daniyal to proceed with an army to the 
south.®® Thus Akbar decided to do by force what he had 
failed to achieve by diplomacy. 

Events in the Deccan and particularly in Ahmadnagar 
were shaping themselves in a very propitious way for the pro- 
gress of the Mughal arms. The Deccan powers continued to 
fight among themselves. After the death of Ibrahim Nizam 
Shah, Miyan Manjhu the prime minister succeeded in elevat- 
ing an impostor to the throne of Ahmadnagar. The Nizam- 
shahi nobles headed by Ikhlas Khan, learning of this intrigue, 
refused to acknowledge the new king*and deserted the cause 
of Miyan Manjhu with the result that civil war broke out in 
the Nizamshahi capital. It was at this time that Miyan Man- 
jhu in a fit of desperation wrote to Shah Murad, the second 
son of Akbar, to march to his assistance.®® Before this letter 
reached the prince, he had already received from the emperor 
Akbar, “who was ever meditating the conquest of the Deccan’* 
a ‘firman’, to march towards Ahmadnagar.®* 

Prince Murad availed himself of Miyan Manjhu’s invita- 
tion and marched towards the Deccan. Miyan Manjhu, who 
during this interval, had prevailed over his rivals, repented of 
having made overtures to prince Murad.®® But his repentance 
came too late; the Mughal army had already appeared in the 
Deccan and laid siege to Ahmadnagar®® ( December 18, 1595 
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In the meanwhile, Miyan Manjhu, on the pretext that he was 
going to Bijapur to request the help of Ibrahim ^Adil Shih, 
left Ahmadnagar with the pretender and retired to the fortress 
of Ausa.®^ 

The task of the defence of the Nizamshahl capital fell 
upon Cliand Bibl, She was loyally supported by the Abyssin- 
ians and for ttvo months kept the Mughals at bay.®® At last 
on March 2, 1595 the enemy succeeded in making a breach in 
the wall of the fort.®® It was Cliand Bibf s valour that re- 
pulsed the imperial troops. This most glowing incident of 
Indian history is too well known for repetition. 

The Mughals had suffered heavily and were in great dis- 
tress as their ammunition had run short and their provisions 
become scarce. News came to prince Murad, at this time, 
that the armies of Bijapur and Golconda were coming to help 
Ahmadnagar.®^ He had no alternative but to negotiate peace. 
Chand Bibl agreed to cede Berar to the IMughals and on Tues- 
day, March 23, 1596, peace was concluded and the Mughals 
retreated.®® 

But not for long. The internal disturbances in Ahmad- 
nagar continued. Chand Bib! found herself in opposition to 
her erstwhile supporters the Abyssinians.®® Ibrahim ^Adil 
Shah sent Rafl-ud-dm Shirazi to prevail on the rival parties 
in Ahmadnagar to compose their* differences, as the enemy 
was still at their doors. Rafi-ud-din’s mission of reconcili- 
ation proved futile and in disappointment Ibrahim ‘Adii Shah 
recalled him to Bijapur.^® 

Taking advantage of these dissensions in the Nizamshahl 
kingdom, the Mughals under prince Murad once again advan- 
ced towards the border and in violation of the recent treaty 
took possession of the Nizamshahl town of Pathrl’^ ( 19. 15 N, 
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76 . 27 E ). Chand Bibl requested help from Bijapur and Gol- 
conda to repulse the unwarranted Mughal advance. Accord- 
ingly Ibrahim *Adil Shah sent an army under Suhail Khan. 
iXIuhammad Qull Qutb Shah also sent a force from Golconda 
to join the Bljapuris. The two armies, along with the Nizam- 
shahis marched towards Berar and encamped near the town of 
Sonpet ( 19.2 N. 76.29 E ). Here a battle was fought (January 
27, 1597 ) in which the imperialists were first beaten back, but 
in the end overpowered the Deccani troops2^ The allied 
armies returned to their respective dominions. The Mughal 
grandees quarrelled between themselves and the Mughal 
general Khan Khanin was recalled. This perhaps saved the 
Xizamshahl kingdom from immediate extinction. 

While the Mughals were fighting their way into the Deccan, 
their advent caused a flutter at Goa. The Portuguese were 
perhaps the first to apprehend the danger of the Mughal inva- 
sion and accordingly, Mathias de Albuquerque, the viceroy 
of Goa, sent an embassy to Bijapur and to hasten an alliance, 
mentioned to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah the evident danger to those 
kings who did not ally and strengthen themselves against the 
common enemy, the Mughals. The Portuguese authorities 
seemed to be aware of the imperialistic designs of Akbar, 
against which the best preparation was a defensive aihance 
with the neighbouring kingdoms. Union alone was strength; 
how far the Deccan Sultanates succeeded in imbibing the old 
adage, history has ruthlessly proved. 

Political affairs of the Deccan about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century: — After the defeat at Sonpet, the kings 
of Bijapur and Golconda took but little active share in the 
affairs of the Deccan. Muhammad Quli directed his attention 
towards Telingana and Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah busied himself with 
the foundations of a new city to be called Naoraspur.’*® But 
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the Mughals were not to be so lightly forgotten and at all 
events Akbar was intent on the conquest of the Deccan. 
With this end in view he had already laid siege to Asir and 
Ahmadnagar^® and wanted to prepare the ground for the con-* 
quest of Bijapur and Golconda^^ and ultimately of the Hindu 
kingdoms of the south. 

The news of the fall of Ahmadnagar and the storm of 
Asir soon after, alarmed the sultans of Bijapur and Golconda, 
who clearly saw" themselves as the nest victims of the victori- 
ous Mughal arms. Embassies calculated to placate Akbar 
were accordingly sent to him by both the governments^® 
Alarmed at the growing power of the Mughals in the Deccan, 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, in addition to ^the ambassador sent to 
conciliate Akbar, consented to give his daughter in marriage 
to Akbar’ s son prince DaniyaL"^® Akbar sent Mir Jamal-ud- 
din Husain to Bijapur to complete the negotiations for the 
marriage. It seems, however, that the princess and her 
friends were averse to this match and Ibrahim was averse to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Akbar. Only escape lay in 
keeping the negotiations pending and thus in postponing the 
evil day. The result was that, Mir Husain ‘'got every year 
three to four hundred thousand pagodas from Bijapur and 
Golconda”,®® He made full use of this opportunity and 
stayed in the Deccan for about four years, completely ignor- 
ing the mission on which he was sent by Akbar. Annoyed at 
the absence of his ambassador and the complete silence ob- 
served by him about his embassy, Akbar sent Asad Beg to 
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BijSpur with a commission to bring back the Mir with the pro^ 
mised bride and an order not to stop at the ‘Adilshahl capital 
for more than one night. Asad Khan was immensely charmed 
with the city of Bijapur, where he learnt the use of tobaccoj^ 
but could not stay there as he was under orders to start for 
the Mughal court at once.®* So Asad fetched the bride from 
her home along with Mir Jamal-ud-din Husain and Ferishta 
the historian and made her over to prince Daniyal who es- 
poused her on the banks of the Godavari ( June 1604 ) Asad 
Beg was once again sent on a mission to the Deccan with 
**royal farmans addressed to the governors of the provinces of 
the Dakhin, namely, Bijapur, Golconda, Bidar and the Carna- 
tics.”®® The object of this mission was to collect choice and 
rare elephants and jewels from the princes of the Deccan. 
Soon after this, Akbar died mourning the death of his son 
prince Daniyal. 

While Ibrahim * Adil Shah was engaged in negotiations 
with the Mughals, he was also busy otherwise. In 1604 he 
dispatched an embassy to the ‘ Raja’ of Chandragiri.®^ This 
meant that the tw^o sovereigns though formerly irreconcilable 
foes were willing to become friends in the face of a common 
enemy. Probably Bijapur went to the length of making a 
defensive alliance with the Hindu king against the ambitious 
schemes of the Mughal Emperor, as Bijapur in its turn had 
been invited by the Portuguese Viceroy, with further requests 
to seek the co-operation of other sultans of Deccan.®® These 
activities of the kings of the Deccan clearly show that they 
regarded the imperialistic designs of Akbar with suspicion, 
against which they attempted to band themselves. It was, 
therefore, with a sigh of relief that they welcomed the news of 
Akbar’s death. They, however, sent their ambassadors to the 
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Mughal court at the time of Jahangir’s coronation/* dispfay- 
ing their friendly attitude towards the Mughal Empire, 

Bijapuf and Ahmadnagar : Rise of Malik ^^Ambar : — 
After the murder of Chand Bibi and the sack of Ahmadnagar* 
the Nizamshahi kingdom was saved from extinction by the 
genius of Malik ‘Ambar the head of the Abyssinian party in 
the kingdom. He remained faithful to the old dynasty, and 
rallying the remains of the army round him proclaimed a 
member of the royal family as Murtaza Nizam Shah II with 
Kharki as his capital. He made common cause with his rival 
Miyan Rajii and stemmed the tide of Mughal advance;®^ and 
he also recovered some of the lost provinces of the 
original Nizamshahi -kingdom. His work was facilitated by 
favourable circumstances, for soon after Jahangir’s acces- 
sion prince Khusru revolted, which demanded the attention 
of the Mughal emperor.*® 

After Khusru was subdued, Jahangir had time to attend 
^to Malik ‘Ambar and a Mughal army under prince Parviz 
and Khan Khanan was directed towards Ahmadnagar. An 
Imperial ambassador was sent to the ‘Adilshahl court at 
Bijapur®* presumably to ensure ‘Adilshahl neutrality. But 
the imperial diplomacy did not ::succeed. Malik Ambar, 
being unable to cope with the Mughals single-handed, 
appealed to Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah for help. Ibrahim, on Ms 
part, being anxious to ensure the safety of a buffer state, 
handed over the fort of Kandhar to Malik ‘Ambar and in 
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addition dispatched '.lO^OOO horse to help him.®® The 
Mughals were repulsed. Khan Khanan, the imperial com- 
mander-in-chief, retreated to Burhanpur and Ahmadnagar 
was recovered by Malik ‘Ambar,®* Khan Khanan fell into 
disgrace and the Deccan command devolved upon Kh5n 
Jahan LodL The new imperial general was accompanied by 
Raja Mansingh and Adbullah Khan, the governor of Gujarat. 
But even this formidable array of Mughal officers was defeat- 
ed by Malik ‘Ambar.®^ 

Thus Bijapur and Ahmadnagar were just learning to 
appreciate the lessons of unity, when Ibrahim became jealous 
of Malik ‘Ambar and viewed unfavourably the power he was 
acquiring. He also disapproved of the way in which ‘Ambar 
treated his king.®® The result was, that about 1613, 
Ibrahim, though not explicitly going back on his union with 
Malik ^ Ambar, sent an ambassador to Jahangir’s court ojffering 
submission and showed his willingness to recover for the 
Mughals their lost Deccan territories.®^ In the meanwhile, 
the Mughals had again come into the Deccan under prince 
Khurram and Khan Khanan and beaten back Malik ‘ Ambar 
who had now left only Daulatabad and the surrounding dis- 
tricts in his possession.®® At this time Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
•again “professed loyalty” to Afzal Khan, the Mughal ambas- 
sador and sent presents to Jahangir who was encamped at 
Ajmer®® (Aug. 1615). Possibly this placating of the Mughals 
with submission was the result of a foresighted policy. About 
this time, Ibrahim began casting greedy eyes towards the 
decaying kingdom of Bidar and safeguarded against any 
possibility of Mughal intervention in his conquest of Bidar, 
by his submissive attitude. So, in 1619, Ibrahim marched 
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towards Bldar, reduced it and incorporated the Barldshah: 
kingdom as a part of the *Adilshahi territories,®^ 

Meanwhile Alalik ‘Ambar again raised his head* Jahangir 
and prince Khurram were busy at Court, and the Mughal 
captains, left in command of the Deccan, fell into mutual 
wrangles and recriminations.®® Alalik ‘Ambar seeing his 
opportunity, succeeded in forming once more an alliance 
with Bijapur and Golconda, and calling up his Maratha 
bands, mustered 60,000 troops in all* He chose his moment 
well and wisely and succeeded in using it to hinder the 
Mughal advance in the Deccan ; he drove the !!Mughals from 
the Nizamshahi territory into Berar. Malik, following the 
Mughal troops, remained with the combined army for six 
months in that part of the country, and annexed several 
districts of Berar and Khandesh.®® Matters were in a critical 
state for the Alughals when prince Khurram was sent to 
punish 'Ambar and restore order. The prince was remark^ 
ably successful against the Deccanis, who, unable to make 
any resistance, fled as Khurrum approached to reinforce the 
Mughal troops. The result was that * ‘after much entreaty on 
the part of the rebels, it was settled that besides the territory 
which was formerly held by the imperial officers, a space of 
fourteen cos beyond should be relinquished, and a sum of 
fifty lacks of rupees should be sent to the imperial 
treasury.’* 

Bijapur and Ahmadnagarx The battle of Bhaiurt ; — While 
Malik ^Ambar was being beaten back by the Mughal^, 
Ibrahim ‘ Adil Shah was engaged in subduing some rebels 
near Adorn. He quelled the rising and captured the fort of 
Karnui in addition.^®* Soon after this, Shah Jahan broke 
into rebellion, and subsequent confusion that followed 
in the Mughal affairs in the Deccan once more enabled 
Malik ‘Ambar to gain the upper hand and annex fresh 

97* B. S. 272-73; E. I. M. (1927-28) 26; F. A. 2«)a-281a. 
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territory. He pushed on his boundaries ^to within a short 
distance of Ahmadnagar. Shah Jahan tried to gain support 
from Malik ‘Ambar, but the astute diplomat would not help 
a forlorn fugitive and thus bring down on himself the wrath 
of the Mughal Emperor, especially at a time when he was 
meditating war against Bijapur. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah also 
refused to grant any assistance to the rebel prince. Shah 
Jahan’s revolt left Malik ‘Ambar the master of the situation 
and he no longer pretended friendship with his neighbours 
of Bijapur and Golconda. Till now the Deccan kingdoms 
knew the value of unity. Malik *Ambar, himself, made 
humble requests to Bijapur to help him; and Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah, seeing the necessity of preserving Ahmadnagar 
between Bijapur and the Mughal Empire, readily granted 
that help. But Malik 'Ambar assumed an insolent attitude 
towards Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, after his latest success over the 
Mughals.’*^^ In addition to this, there came into existence 
at the Bijapur court, a school of thought viewing that Ibrahim 
had helped 'Ambar to become too powerful and that, there- 
fore, he should now join the Mughals and thus adjust the 
balance of power. There was also the fact that one of 
Ibrahim’s wives was said to be in conspiracy with Malik 
'Ambar to depose the sultan and place her son Darvish on 
the throne.*®^ Lastly, there was the aggressive attitude 
of Malik 'Ambar who marching into Bijapur territory 
openly showed his hostility.’^® All these factors resulted in 
Ibrahim’s making an offer of alliance to the Mughals. Prince 
Parviz, who had been appointed to the viceroyalty of the 
Deccan, had already sent envoys to Ibrahim 'Adil Shah 
•offering him Mughal friendship.*®^ He made a recommenda- 
tion to the Emperor that between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur* 
the choice for an imperial alliance should fall on the latter. 

Malik ‘Ambar also, at the same time, was straining every 
nerve to gain the friendship of the Mughals. He offered 

102. Beni Prasad 369-70. 103. F. A, 287a.b, 

104. C£. S. B. 68. 105. P.D.V.443. 

106, Cf. Iqbaloama,223. 107. F. A. 287a.b. 
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personally to wait upon Mafcabat Khan, the IMughal general 
ill the Deccan, and also agreed to send liis son in the imperial 
service, with a promise of ever-lasting fidelity and devotion- 
There was thus a race between Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah and Malik 
* Ambar to be the first to form an alliance with the IMughals- 
Malik ^Ambar sent his envoy ‘All Sher to Mahabat Khan, 
professing obedience to the Emperor and requesting Tilughal 
help in the war against Bijapur in which he was then engaged* 
But mainly due to the good offices of prince Parviz Ibrahim 
*Adil Shal/s cause prevailed. Mahabat Khan, the imperial 
commander-in-chief, rejected the proposals of Alalik 
‘Ambar, and decided in favour of Bijapur. The reason 
why the Mughals allied themselves with the Bijapuris was 
possibly to wedge the Ahmadnagar territory between Mughal 
Deccan and Bijapur. Malik ‘Ambar, with the help of his 
Maratha ‘ bargirs had proved too troublesome to the 
Mughals, It was, therefore, natural that they should first 
want to remove this thorn in their side. 

After the alliance was concluded, Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah^ 
true to his offer, sent Mulla Muhammad Lari at the 
head of 5,000 cavalry to join the imperial troops Alarmed 
at this active alliance, Malik ‘Ambar left Kharki, sent his 
family to Daulatabad and proceeded to the Golconda 
frontier, ostensibly to recover some payments,”* but really 
to conclude a counter alliance with Golconda. 

Malik ‘Ambar arrived at an understanding with 
Muhammad Qutb Shah by which the latter agreed to maintain 
Ms neutrality in the present struggle. This done Malik 
suddenly marched towards Bidar, made a surprise attack om 
the city and plundered it. He even advanced towards the 
‘Adilshahi capital itself. Most of the ‘ AdilshaM cavalry was 

108. Iqbalnama, 223; Tuzuk 11. 296. 

109 At first the Maratha mercenaries recruited in the NizamshiH 
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at this time with the Mughals at Burhanpur. So Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah did not engage Malik ‘Ambar in an encounter^ 
but shut himself up in the capital and sent word to the 
Mughal camp at Burhanpur for his relief. Undaunted Malik 
'Ambar laid siege to Bijapur.*'^ 

Muhammad Lari pressed the imperial officers to allow 
him to depart. Mahabat Khan seeing that the situation was 
serious allowed him to start for Bijapur * and also sent with 
him Lashkar Khan, a Mughal officer, with some imperial* 
troops to oppose Malik ‘Ambar. Malik ‘Ambar once again 
tried to isolate the ‘Adilshahis. And to this end he wrote to 
Mahabat Khan. He said the quarrel between Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah and himself was not of such consequence that the 
imperialists should interfere. As an additional inducement 
to the Mughals to withdraw their support from -Bijapur, he 
made further assertions of his loyalty to the Emperor,’^® But 
his entreaties were not heeded; he was, therefore, forced to 
take some decided course. He raised the siege of Bijapur 
and marched northwards. He succeeded so well in keeping 
his movements secret, that his enemy had no exact know- 
ledge of his whereabouts. So, one day, he suddenly 
appeared on the edge of the imperial and Adilshahi camp, 
at a place called Bhaturi, about eight miles from Ahmad- 
nagar. A battle was fought and the combined army 
defeated”^ (Nov. 1624 )• Mulla Muhammad Lari, the 
‘Adilshahi general lost his "life. Thus ended the battle of 
Bhaturi. 

After the battle of Bhaturi, Malik ‘Ambar with his 
victorious army marched through Bijapur territory un- 
hindered, till he came within reach of the capital itself, on the 
outskirts of which was Ibrahim ^s favourite resort Naoraspur.. 
This Malik ‘Ambar stormed. 

He next laid siege to Sholapur, which had long 

112. Iqbalnama 234-35; F. A. 288b. 
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been a bone of contention between the two kingdoms^ 
and having brought guns from Daulatabad, stormed the 
town which soon surrendered.”'^ But, during Malik 'Ambar’t 
most successful moments one of his powerful nobles left 
Mm. At this time Shahaji came over to Bijapur nursing a 
grudge against 'Ambar for not having recognised his 
services during the struggle against the enemies. He was 
welcomed at the Bijapur court and given a ‘mansab/”® 
Another person at Bijapur who wanted to take revenge on 
Ambar was Muhammad Amin, the son-in-law of Mull! 
Muhammad Lari. But, before the two could induce Ibrahim 
“Adil Shah to take up arms once more against their common 
enemy, Malik "Ambar died on May 14, 1626.”'’^ 

The Scene Changes : — ^Thus the political affairs of the 
Deccan during the first quarter of the seventeenth century 
culminated in the battle of BhaturL It was a great triumph 
for Malik ‘Ambar. The Mughals were beaten back. *Adil 
Shah was aw^ed znd Malik "Ambar seemed fairly on his way 
to reinstatelthe past glory of the Nizamshahi kingdom. But 
soon after his decisive victory, he died. He was held in great 
respect by the Deccan kings and was the only person who 
could form a confederacy in the Deccan against the Mughals, 
who were never able to gain a firm foot-hold in that country as 
long as he lived. He went near to recreating the Nizam- 
shahi kingdom, which, had he lived a few years longer, could 
have been able to bear the brunt of the Mughal arms, to form 
an effective barrier between Delhi and Bijapur. Howffar the 
Deccan might have been united is, however, a matter for his- 
torical speculation. With Malik ‘Ambar’s death, the last 
capable defender of Ahmadnagar, we ^may even say of the 
Deccan, passed away; after him, no one could succeed in 
emphasising the fact that unity alone could enable the Deccan 

its. Iqbalnama 237-38; B. S. 274; F. A. 292a; Jedbe. 
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sultanates to repel the common enemy. “’Alike as a soldier^ 
a general, diplomat and an administrator, Malik ‘Ambar was 
unrivalled in greatness.-.He controlled the unruly spirits of 
the Deccan and to the end of his life maintained his position 
and governed with ability. History has no parallel of a man 
of so humble antecedents rising to such eminence/’”® 

Ibrahim “Adil Shah did not survive Malik *Ambar for 
long; he died on September 12, 1627.”® Ibrahim was a man 
of learning and taste and well-versed in poetry. Music had 
great fascination for him, and following the traditional custom 
of musicians, he too became a devotee of the goddess Saraswati, 
though in religious matters he had Sunni inclinations. He 
was not a bigoted Sunni, but like Akbar, liberal in his reli- 
gious views and was known as the Jagadguru/^® 

Though during the early years of his reign the kingdom 
was fraught with internal discord, most of the last years of his 
rule were spent in peace, the theatre of war being always on 
the borderline between the Mughals and Malik “Ambar. He 
extended the boundaries of his dominions and at the time of 
his death left a large treasury and a strong army. Altogether 
he was one of the best of the ‘Adilshahi kings and his memory 
is still preserved with respect in the country where he ruled* 


11 iS Iqbalnama, 271-72, 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE INTRODUCTION 
OF RaSIS in INDIAN ASTRONOMY AND 
ASTROLOGY 

By Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane 

The problem of the introduction of the twelve Zodiacal 
Signs in Indian astronomy and astrology has not been yet 
satisfactorily solved. Western scholars are generally inclined 
to hold that astrology based on Ra^is was borrowed from the 
Greeks in the 3rd or 4th century A, D.’ In this connection 
three important questions arise, firstly whether the system of 
ra^is was developed in India as an indigenous theory or was it 
borrowed from a foreign source ; secondly, when was the 
system, whether indigenous or borrowed, introduced, and 
thirdly, if it was borrowed, from whom it was borrowed and 
when. 

Recently when there was a movement to celebrate the 
lapse of 2000 years of the Vikrama era, I suggested to certain 
scholars that one of the important questions that should be 
tackled in connection with the books planned should relate to 
the introduction of ra^is in India. I gave several reasons for 
my request. That question has an important bearing on the 
very existence of a king Vikramaditya in about 57 B. C. and on 
the chronology of many literary ivorks in Sanskrit. A famous 
yerse states that nine gems adorned the court of Vikrama, 
among whom were the famous poet Kalidasa, Amarasimha, the 
author of a lexicon, Varahamihira and Vararuci. Varahamihira 
in his Pancasiddhantika takes the Sake year 427 ( 505-6 A. D. ) 
for his starting point. So he must have flourished about that 
time. Varahamihira bases his astrology on the rail system 
and quotes many predecessors. So it is clear that the ra§i 

Vide Jacobi in 30 p. 302 at pp. 306 ff. Dr. JoJiy in Reeht 
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system could not in any event be regarded as introduced later 
than the 3rd or 4tli century A. D. There are many scholars 
who hold that Kalidasa flourished under Candragupta II (of 
the Gupta dynasty ) who was styled Vikramaditya and who 
reigned from about 375 A. D. to 413 A. D. or under Skanda- 
gupta ( 455 to 480 A. D. ). If these views be accepted and if 
it be held that at least Kalidasa graced the court of Yikrami- 
ditya then the existence of a Vikrainaditya in 57 B. C. at whose 
court Kalidasa flourished becomes almost impossible. Kali- 
dasa shows acquaintance with astrology based on rasis. He 
states that Raghu was born when five planets were ucca ( in 
exaltation ) and not too near the sun, which was an indication 
of the greatness of his fortune ( Raghuvamsa^ III. 13 ). In the 
drama Malavikdgnimitra III ( at end ) Kalidasa speaks of Mars 
'approaching a ra4i after being retrograde ( Angarako ra^im- 
iva). In order that Kalidasa who knew rssi astrology should 
flourish at the court of Vikramaditya in 57 B. C. it must be 
established by evidence that ra^i astrology was well-known in 
India in the 2nd century B. C. at the latest. I regret to find 
that in the papers published in Marathi in connection with the 
2000th anniversary of Vikrama’s era this question has not been 
dealt with by anybody in a thorough-going manner. I shall feel 
extremely glad if a competent scholar examines Babylonian, 

^ Assyrian or Egyptian evidence and also the evidence afforded 
by Sanskrit Literature, goes into this question thoroughly and 
arrives at definite conclusions on satisfactory evidence. In 
the forthcoming 4th volume of my History of Dharmasmtra I 
have to deal with the topic of Muhurta and I am myself engag- 
ed in collecting evidence on this subject. In this brief paper 
I shall point out only some of the lines on which one will have 
to proceed in arriving at satisfactory conclusions in this 
matter.. 

It is to be noted that in ancient India a sort of astrology of 
based upon the naksatras only prevailed. The Rgveda in 
describing the marriage of Surya states that the marriage 
dowry consisting of cows, was driven on the Aghas ( Magha 
naksatra ) and that .she was married on the Arjunis ( Piirva 
Falguni). The Taiuittya Brahmana says that a daughter 
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should be given in marriage on the Nistya { Svati naksatra ) if 
the father desires that she should be her husband^s favourite 
wife ( L 5. 2. 3 ). The same Brahmana says that ploughing 
• was to be begun on Maitra ( i. e. Anuradha ) naksatra. The 
Sutra literature also prescribes that several things should be 
done on certain naksatras. For examples the Aivaldyana 
^rmiiasutra says ( IL 1. 9~10 ) that Agnyddheya (the consecra- 
tion of Vedic fires ) should be done when the ;moon is in the 
Krttika, Rohini, Mrgasiras, theFalgunis ( Furva and Uttara), 
Visakha and on the Uttara Bhadrapada.^ The AsvaldyanU’- 
grhya says ( L 4.1 ) that tonsure ( caula ), upanayana, goddna 
( or Kesanta ) and marriage should be performed in the time of 
the north-ward path of the Sun, in the bright half (of a month) 
and on an auspicious naksatra.^ All the sutras are silent 
about Rash, Manu and Yajnavalkya in their extensive smitis 
have not even once referred to rasis. In the Vaikhdnasa’^ 
smdrta-sutra ( edited by Dr. Caland, 1927 ), which knows week 
days and nine grahas, rasis are not mentioned, though certain 
astrological matters based on naksatras are noted ( IV. 14 ) viz, 
the constellation on ’which a man is born, karma ^ Sahghatika, 
Samudayika and Vainasika are noted. ^ The Vistiudharmottara 
Purdna ( IL 166 ) contains a brief summary of a very exten- 
sive mythical work on astronomy and astrology in which these 
terms are explained. It is stated there that the naksatra on 
which a man is born as also the lOth and 19th naksatras from 
the actual naksatra of birth are called ‘ Janma-naksatras/ the 
second naksatra from all these three causes prosperity ( i. e. 
the 2nd, 11th and 20th ), the third from the same three causes 
adversity, the 4th from the same is ksemya ( causing happr 
ness ), the 5th is called pratyari ( enemical ), the sixth sddhaka 


2 . ^ miw 
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’( helper ), the 7th is naidhana ( death-dealing the 8th is 
maitra ( friendly ) and the 9th is called very friendly .( parama- 
mitra ) and that all auspicions rites and actions shoold be per- 
formed on the 2nds 6th, 8th and 9th. 

Kautilya appears to be unaware of ra^is, though he 
condemns too much reliance on naksatra astrology.^ I'Ec 
Yogaydtrd ( IX. 1-2 ) of Varahamihira explains the above terms 
somewhat differently viz. ‘ the naksatra of birth is called adya 
{ the first ), the 10th naksatra from it is called Karma^ the 16tli 
from the first is called sdnghatika^ the 18th is styled saiww- 
dayay the 23rd is styled Vaindiika and the 25th is called 
mdnasa. Ordinary men are concerned only with six naksa- 
tras, while the king is concerned with three additional ones 
viz. ( caste ?), de^a ( the naksatra governing his country) 
and abhiseka ( the naksatra on which his coronation took 
placa).* 

The Mahdbhdrata is silent about raSis and mentions astro- 
nomical phenomena in relation to naksatras alone ( e. g. vide 
Adi. 71.3+, 221.85, Vanaparva 230. 8-11, 277.15 , 28L6, 29L66; 
Bhisma 3.27-33, Anu^asana 64 &c. ). There is one doubtful 
verse. In the Vanaparva (Bombay edition ) 190. 90-91 it is 
stated ‘when the Sun, the Moon, Jupiter and Tisya (Pusya) 
will come together on the same rlli, then Krta age will 
begin.’’ In the first place, it has to be remembered that this 
verse does not occur in many Mss., secondly that it occurs 
with slight variation in several Puranas ( e. g. Bhagmcita XII- 


II 4 ( last verse but one ), 

I wr 5mTT% ^eftcTTR mR II 1-^ 

led. by Jagadisb Dal, Lahore 1944 ). 
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2.24, Vdyu 59,413 ), thirdly that the Vdyupurdfia reads ' eka. 
rStre ^ for * ekarasau, ^ the former being a better reading. It 
appears therefore that this verse is a later addition, probably 
from the V dyupurdna, sincQ in Vanaparva 191.16 the Peiana 
declared by Vayu is expressly mentioned. In the Rdfndyu^ 
(Ayodhya 15.3) ‘ Karkataka lagna' is mentioned (in the 
Madras Law Journal Press edition), but it is wanting in 
Gorressio^s text. Therefore these two verses from the 
Epics cannot be relied upon for proving the ancient age of 
the theory of ra^is. 

Inscriptions do not enable us to carry the occurrence of 
raSis to a period earlier than the 5th century A. D. In Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar’s volume on ‘ Champa ’ there is an inscrip- 
tion (at end No. 7 pp. 10-11 ) which must be dated between 
478 to 578 A. D. ( as it expressly states that when 400 years 
of the Saka era had elapsed ) and in which the words lagna^ 
hordt drekkana, navam^a, trirhsam^a occur, showing thereby 
that the full-fledged astrology based on rasis had been carried 
to the Far East in Champa before the 6th century A, D. It 
appears that on certain stone railings at Buddha-Gay a belong- 
ing to about the first century B. C. the several ra^Is are 
represented symbolically though not in the same sequence as 
in Varahamihira’s works ( vide Dr. Barua’s ‘ Gaya and Buddha- 
Gaya ' voL II pp. 90-93 and plates 43 a to i ). 

We know from the 13th rock Edict that before 256 B. C. 
the great Emperor Asoka had sent missionaries to five kings 
of the West* viz. to Antiochos (Antiyoga Yonaraja of the in- 
scription), Ptolemy (Turamaya or Tulamaya), Magas, 
Antigonas (Antekina), and Alexander ( Alikasudara ), who 
ruled respectively over Syria, Egypt, Cyrene, Macedonia and 
Epirus. So if ra^is were borrowed by India at all they could 
have done so in the 3rd century B. C. from Syria or Egypt. 

Sir Norman Lockyer in ‘ Dawn of Astronomy ' notes 
( p. 407 ) that almost all the twelve signs lot the Zodiac were 
established in Babylon about lOOO B. C. Sir E.*A. WelHs 
Budge in his work *’ Babylonian Life and History ’ ( p* 211 ) 
says that the early Babylonian astronomers were well 
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acquainted with the twelve signs of the Zodiac and the 36 
Dehans. This last word seems to be the same as the word 
Drkkana or Drekkana employed in the astrological works of 
Varahamihira and others ( for g of a ra4i ). Jastrow in 
‘ Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria ’ 1 1915 ) p. 262 
remarks that the Greeks took over the astrological system 
perfected in the Euphrates valley and grafted it on to their 
own astronomy. Sir F. Petrie in ‘ Religious Life in Ancient 
Egypt ’ remarks ( on p. 204 ), ‘ Herodotus says that each month 
and day belonged to a special God and by the day of birth the 
fate of the person is determined. The development of 
horoscopes seems to have been mainly in the XIX dynasty. 
They are figured on the temples of Ramessu II and* the tomb 
of Ramessu VI ’. 

Varahamihira in his Brhatsathhita II. 14 notes that the 
Yavanas are Mlechhas, that astrology has been well-cultivated 
among them and that they are honoured like fsis. He mentions 
a writer called Yavane^vara and Utpala in his commentaries 
quotes at le^st two hundred verses ( mostly in the Upajati or 
Indravajra metre) from Yavanelvara. It is not unlikely that 
Yavane^vara was a Greek who was a bilingualist and wrote his 
work in the first centuries of the Christian era. The Besnagar 
column Inscription of the Bhagvata Heliodora, son of Diya, 
and many other records show that many Greeks had become 
Indianized in the 2nd or 1st century B. C. { Vide W. W. 
Tarn’s ‘ Greeks in Bactria and India ’ p. 390). Varahamihira 
cites non-Sanskrit names for the twelve signs ( Brhajjataka 
I. 8 ‘ Kriyatavuri &c. ), for the twelve houses ( I. 15-18, such 
as kanteka, kendra, Panaphara, Apoklima, Jamitra &c. ), and 
for the planets ( II. 2-3, Holi for the Sun, Ara for Mars, Kona 
for Saturn, Jiva for Jupiter, Asphujit for Venus &c. ). These 
and other non-Sanskrit terms have to be carefully studied with 
reference to Babylonian, Egyptian and Greek astrological 
terms and theories. What a close study of these will lead to- 
may be reserved for treatment in another place. 



THE LEGEND OF THE APTYA - DEVATAS - 
TRITA. DVITA & EKATA.’ 

By Dr. H. R. Karnik 

Satapatha Brdhmana ( SBR ) 1-2-3 opens with the legend 
of the origin of the * Aptya ’ Devatas to whom the water used 
for cleansing is to be offered ceremonially, thus assigning a 
symbolical reason for this offering : 

Formerly Agni had a four-fold form. That Agni, whom 
the Gods chose for the ofSce of the Hotr-priest passed away. 
The second and third forms of Agni suffered from the same 
fate. The fourth form, however, lay concealed in the waters 
for fear of meeting with the same fate as his predecessors did. 
The Gods knew that he had concealed himself in the waters 
and dragged him out per force. This Agni, thereupon, spat 
on the waters because the latter had not offered him any 
protection. The Gods took this Agni much against his will. 
The nisfhivana served as the Vtrya or the germinal fluid and 
from that were produced the deities Trita, Dvita and Ekata. 
As they were produced from the waters, they were called 
' " Aptya ’ . 

They wandered with Indra as the priest wanders with 
the king.* When Indra was about to kill the three-headed 
Vi4va-rupa, the son of Tvastr, the Aptyas' being his associates 
knew of this intention of their leader. The Tvastra Viivarupa 
was the sister’s son of the Asuras but served as Purohita of 
the Gods. Indra killed him because he secretly contrived to 
let the oblations go to the Asuras instead of to the Gods. But 


1. The first paper on this topic was published in the Journal of the 
University of Bombay, Septemper, 1947. 

2. ** Yathd idam hrdhmanah rdjdtiam anuearati This probably refers 
to the then usual custom of the priest invariably accompanying bis royal 
patron even in the latter’s expeditions. The priest, oa these occasions, 
offered prayers to the deities for the victory of his patron. 
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by killing this Tvastra Vi^va*rupa Indra was guilty of the most 
hideous crime of Brahma-hatyu, He was* however^ acquitted 
of the guilt as he was a God. The sin of Brahma-hatym was 
transferred to the Aptyas because they were the abetters in the 
crime A But how was that sin to be transferred: Ihe priests 
hit upon the plan of the ‘ sacrifice. ’ The sacrifice! transfers 
any guilt or sin incurred during the preparation of the rice-cake 
to the Aptyas when the water used for cleansing the dish 
and the fingers is poured out for them as an offering. 

“ But the Aptyas were not ready to receive the guilt 
themselves ; why should they ? The brahma-haiya was com- 
mitted by India. They simply knew of India’s intention of 
killing the Tvastra since they were his companions. They 
were not instrumental in actually killing the demon-priest. 
Why should they, then, be charged with the sin of brahma- 
hatyd ? Why should it be transferred to them ? They could 
not, however, revolt against what was being done at the 
instance or with the knowledge of Indra, their leader and the 
lord of the Gods. They, therefore, condescended to the 
transfer of the guilt to themselves but were not prepared to 
bear it at all. They, in their turn, hit upon a device for 
transferring the guilt so transferred to them to one who would 
make an offering without a gift to the priest i. e. the usual 
iaksiw. One should not, therefore, make an offering without 
the daksina to the officiating priest for otherwise the sin of 
brahma-hatyd would be transferred to him/ 

The legend is a symbolical narrative for the following 
reasons. It explains the origin of the Aptyas - Trita, Dvita 
and Ekata from the nisthlvana of Agni whom the waters did 
not protect from the Gods. The legend offers no explanation 
for the fright or fear of Agni. The fourth form of Agni 
concealed himself from the Gods as he was not prepared to 
officiate as the Hotr- priest of the Gods. In evading this 
office he had the fate of his predecessors in mind. He 


3 , ** Upalvema em gacekatu yesya vadlmsymtiiin^ 

4. Tasman nii adaksi^^na kam§d yaj€mm dptya m ha tamim mfjate y 

havi0 yajaU 
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probably felt that their fate was due to their being chosen as 
Hotr - priest by the Gods. He evidently did not wish that 
the same fate should overtake him. He, therefore, concealed 
himself in the immediately available hiding place viz., the 
waters and expected that the waters would not betray him to 
the Gods. The Gods, however, were determined to have 
Agni, at least in its fourth and last form, as their hotr-priest. 
They found him concealed in the waters, dragged him out and 
made him accept the priestly office. This naturally enraged 
Agni. He could not, however ventilate his anger on the 
Gods as they were too powerful for him. Having been con- 
vinced that his present fate, which was unwholesome from 
his point of view, was due to his being betrayed by the 
waters he was wild with them. Nobody could find fault 
with Agni in this respect. To escape from the Gods Agni 
concealed himself in the waters whom he thought to be the 
safest place of refuge. He least expected that this ‘Safest 
place of refuge * would open its portals to the Gods and 
thus betray him to them. When the least expected became a 
reality and when Agni found himself in a situation which he 
had tried to avoid uptil then, he lost all control over himself 
and spat on the treacherous waters, thus expressing his utter 
disregard for them and his complete disapproval of their 
perfidious .conduct. In this Agni has shown a perfectly 
natural trait. How many of us would control ourselves if 
placed in the situation as Agni ! We have to absolve Agni 
of weakness of mind. It was not a weakness but a natural 
re-action to the treachery of the waters. Such a faithless 
conduct could go hardly unpunished in the domain of worldly 
or practical wisdom. 

But, out of evil cometh good. The treachery of the Gods 
proved to be the cause of the origin of the Aptyas, Agni 
spat on the faithless waters. It was the nisthtvana of Agni, 
the God of Fire. As such it could not be wasted. It served 
to be the germinal fluid which the penitent waters did absorb 
into themselves and gave birth to the Aptyas — Trita, Dvita and 
Ekata. The legend, thus, symbolically explains the origin of 
the Aptyas. 
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The symbolical character of the legend lies - in another 
respect also. It states the reasons for offering the water used 
for cleansing the dish and the fingers soiled during the pit* 
pniztmn oi tht pur odds a to the Aptyas. The Aptyas, parti- 
cularly the eldest of them, Trita, assisted Indra in his 
campaign against the Tvastra Visvarupa, the three-headed 
demon-priest. With the help of Trita Indra succeeded in 
killing this priest who, though employed by the Gods as a 
purohita, really served the Asuras by secretly carrying the 
oblations to them. Such double-crossing of the Gods by 
their own purohita the Gods could not tolerate. Indra at 
their instance and with the assistance of the Aptya Trita 
chopped off the heads of the demon-priest and thus punished 
him in the manner he rightly deserved. But soon did he 
realise that in killing the demon-priest he committed the 
heinous crime of brahma-hatyd^ killing a Brahmana and there 
too a Brahmna who officiated as a priest. He was terribly 
afraid of facing the consequences. The Gods also sincerely 
desired that their Lord and leader should be acquitted of the 
guilt and thought that this could be done by transferring the 
guilt to some one. They chanced upon the Aptyas who had 
abetted Indra in his crime. They thereupon transferred the 
guilt to the Aptyas who had no other alternative but to 
accede to this transfer since the motif behind it waste absolve 
Indra of the sin of brahmahatyd* When the sacrificer pours 
out the water used for cleansing the dish and fingers in 
honour of the Aptyas he transfers whatever sin he might have 
incurred during the preparation of iht puroddsa to them. 

It is to be noted here that the legend declares that the 
preparation of the ceremonial rice-cake involved sin. As the 
offering of a rice-cake to one deity or another formed the 
main part of a Vedic sacrifice and as the preparation of such a 
rice-cake is declared here and in- many other passages from the 
Brahmanas to be an undertaking that involved sin or guilt it 
can be safely presumed that even in the days of the Brahmanas 
public opinion was gradually growing against the institution 
of sacrifice. There were not a few cultured and intelligent 
men who looked upon the Vedic sacrifice with abhorrence and 
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contempt and who in course of time led the revolt against that 
institution which had lost all of its glory and the noble idea of 
^ self-sacrifice ^ but which had degenerated into an instrument 
in the hands of the priestly caste w^hich exploited it for its 
ulterior purpose or end. That the Vedic sacrifice which w'as 
noble in its conception had deteriorated into a flexible levet 
in the hand^ of the priestly community this legend itself 
demonstrates. If we judge the action of Indra and the Aptyas? 
particularly Trita, in killing the traitor Visvarupa by modern 
standards it is not at all a cognisable offence. Indra and the 
Aptyas could be exonerated of the crime by civilized public 
opinion. On the contrary they will be complimented for 
acting in the interest of the community by putting an end to 
the fifth columnist’s activity in the community. But what 
actually do we find in the legend ? Indra instead of receiving 
compliments from his kith and kin in whose interest he acted, 
is accused of a heinous crime and is terribly afraid of facing the 
consequences. He is relieved when the sin of hrahmahatyd 
is transferred to the Aptyas. The legend thus conveys that a 
divinity like Indra who killed the Tvastra to remove a social 
evil was accused of hrahmahatyd because he killed a priest 
irrespective of the fact that the victim w^as a demon and traitor 
too. This could not have been possible unless the priestly 
community had a tremendous hold over the institution of the 
sacrifice and hence over the society in the Brahmanic period. 

This is further demonstrated by the third and the last 
part of the legend dealing with the expedient adopted by the 
Aptyas to transfer their guilt to some one else. Reluctant 
that they were to carry the guilt brought over to them for no 
fault of theirs, they transferred the guilt to one who would 
offer a gift af a sacrifice without an adequate gift ( daksind ) to 
the officiating priest or priests. The legend, thereupon, 
sermonises that no yajamdna dr sacrificer should offer any gift 
to any deity at any sacrifice without greasing tlie hand of the 
officiating priest for otherwise the sin of hrahma-hatyd would 
be transferred to him. No sacrificer would like to risk this^. 
All sacrificial offerings are, therefore, presented to the deities 
with adequate daksi?ia to the priest officiating at the functiotiw 
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This again could not have been possible unless the priestly 
community influenced the functioning of the then society* 

The fore-going discussion shows why this legend should 
be regarded as a mainly symbolical narrative. It symbolically 
explains ( 1 ) the origin of the Aptya Devatas-Trita^ D.ita and 
Ekata, ( 2 ) the reason for offering the water used for cleansing 
the dish and the fingers in honour of the Aptyas and ( 3 ) why 
a gift should not be made without a daksina to the priest at a 
sacrifice. 

But, what light does the legend throw upon the origin and 
character of the Aptyas-particularly Trita ? Trita Aptva is a 
Rgvedic deity of courseA He is not celebrated or praised in 
one entire hymn but references to him are scattered all over 
the Rgveda in forty-passages from twenty-nine different 
hymns. The Atharva-veda mentions Trita Aptya in some 
passages. Corresponding to Trita Aptya in the Rgveda and 
the Atharvu-veda we find Thrita or Thraetona in the Avesta. 
From these references in the Avesta it could be concluded that 
Trita is a deity belonging to the Indo-Iranian period. 

“ From all these references no definite information could be 
gathered as regards the original nature of Trita Aptya. 
Scholars are divided as regards the nature of this Deity owing 
to the paucity of evidence and consequently express divergent 
views. Thus Roth thinks that Trita Aptya was a Water and 
Wind Deity ; Hillebrandt regards him as the ‘ Deity of the 
bright sky A Perry believes that he was the ‘God of the 
storm older than Ipdra', Pischel first understood him to be 
a ^ Sea-God * or * God of the waters \ but later modified his 
opinion and concluded that he was only the first human healer 
who was later on deified. 

Though opinions are divided as regards the nature of this 
Deity, the evidence presented by the Rgveda^ the Athama-veda 
and the Avesta agrees in respect of Trita’s origin and^ activi- 


5. St^yizcd^intW^Veiic Mythology t Strass-burg 1S97, pp 670. Alio 
The Religious Quest of India Ed. by J. N* Farquhar and H. D. Griswald^ 
Oxford University FresSi 1923, pp. 298f» 

BVJX-21 
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ties. The epithet Aptya accompanies ^and alternates with 
Trita in the Rgmda. It is derived from dp and shows that the 
origin of Trita lay in the waters. Rgveda describes him as 
the associate of Indra, the Maruts and Soma. He is said to 
have scored a victory over Vrtra ; in the company of Indra he 
slew the three-headed son of Tvastr and released the cows. 
He appears as the tco’mpanion of Indra in his Soma-bout and 
prepares and purifies the elixir evidently for Indra. In some 
passages of Rgveda ■we are told that in addition to the remark- 
able feat of slaying the demon he is lassociated with ihe 
Maruts in the thunder-storms : he finds Agni, kindles him 
and takes up his abode in human dwellings clearly as a form 
of Agni. The passages from the Atharva-veda add no definite 
information but only suggest the idea of a remote God to 
whom guilt or dream is transferred. In the A vesta Thrita is 
depicted as a man. The exploit of the Vedic Trita viz., the 
slaughter of the three-headed six-eyed demon or dragon is 
transferred to a cognate person. Thraetona who, like Thrita, 
is undoubtedly the Avestan counterpart of the Vedic Tritt. 

Coming to the evidence of the Brahmanas we notice that 
the Aptyas — Trita, Dvita and Ekata are mentioned together 
for the first time in one and the same passage. There are 
two passages in which such a reference occurs — one from the 
Satapatha Brahmana, viz, the passage that is discussed here 
and the other from the Taittinya III-ii-8-10-11.® 

Nowhere else the Aptyas are mentioned together. At 
VIII-47-16 Dvita is mentioned beside Trita but Ekata seems 
to be unknown to this Veda. Say ana on Rv, 1-105 quotes ^ 
story of the Satyayanins in which the brothers Trita, Dvita 
and Ekata are called Rsis. Trita is thrown into a well by his 
other two brothers. Though we get a reference to Ekata 
here by the side of Trita and Dvita, Ekata seems to me to be 
the invention of the Brahmanas. This was done evidently to 
explain the names Trita and Dvita which have a numerical 


6. Sah angarena apab abhyapatayat tatah ekatah ajayata, Sah, dviti- 
yam abhyapatayat tatah dvitah ajayata. sah trtiyara abhyapatayat tata^ 
tritah ajayata. yad adbbyaij ajayata tad apyanam apyatvam. 
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sense. Forther, the two passages from the Brahmanas agree 
as regards the origin and the nature of these deities. They 
were created from the waters and were the forms of Agni. 
The information that the Satapatha legend gives as 
regards their activities is obviouly based upon the cumulative 
-evidence of the Rgveda^ the Athawm)eda and the Amstu. 
The Aptyas particularly Trita — is described in the story as 
the companion of Indra in his fight against the three-headed 
six-eyed son of Tvastr. It should be noted that the legend 
does not speak of this Trita as an associate of any other 
deity as the Rv. does. Again, the legend specifically states 
that Trita was only an associate of Indra in his fight against 
the demon. He did not perform the feat himself as the 
J^gmda tells us. The Rgveda does mot associate the transfer- 
ence of guilt to Trita Aptya but the Brahmana story, 
following the Atharmmda, explicitly mentions that the 
sin of hrahmahatyd of which the main actor in the drama, vfe. 
India was mortally afraid, was quietly transferred to the 
Aptyas. The latter no doubt meekly submitted to this humi- 
liating treatment but in their turn passed the guilt on to an 
impious sacrifice!. 

All this shows that in the Brahmanic period the. origin, 
nature and characteristics of theiAptya devatas — Trita, Dvita 
and Ekata had become stabilised. The names Trita, Dvita and 
Ekata were interpreted for the first time in their numerical 
sense but the deities associated with the names were regarded 
as ‘ water and fire ^ deities — associates of Indra in its fight 
against the son of Tvastr, to whom the sin of ‘ brahma^hatyd * 
was subsequently transferred. The Brahmanas thus have 
intelligently made use of the evidence presented by the 
Rgveda^ the Atharvamda and the Avesta to stabilise the nature 
and characteristics of the Aptya devatas and remove the 
confusion or misconception about them. 

The foregoing discussion on the legend about the origin 
of the Aptyas shows that the story is not merely a symbolical 
narrative but a tale telling us to what extent the priestly 
community dominated over the then social structure, how the 
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Sacrifice was an instrument in the hands of this community and 
how it was used to feather its own nest. It also enlightens 
us as regards the origin, nature and characteristics of the 
Aptya devatasTrita, Dvita and Ekata. There are innumera^ 
He legends in the Brahmanas which are associated with one 
¥edic deity or the other. Such ‘ Deity-Legends % if properly 
studied, will help us to correlate the mythology of the Veda 
with that of the Brahmans. 



HARISVAMIN THE COMMENTATOR OF THE 
SATAPATHA-BRAHMANA : A PROTEGE OF 
YIKRAMADITYA THE GREAT OF TRADITION 
HIS DATE — a 54 B. C, 

By Shri Sadashiva L. Katre 

Harisvamm is known to us mainiy tlirougli his monii* 
mental commentary (Bhasya ) on the 3atapatka-Brahmai^a of 
the Madhyandina Recension of White Yajurveda. No other 
work by him appears to have yet been recorded with authenti- 
city. Aufrecht,* probably following some previous scholar, 
had identified him with Harihara the commentator on Katya- 
yana’s Brdddkasutra and Sndnavidhisutra* But P. V* Kane* 
has now proved the identity of this Harihara with Harihara the 
commentator on Paraskara^s Grhyasutra and assigned him to 
€, 1150-1250 A. C. In fact, there was no ground whatsoever 
to justify even a tentative identification of our Harisvamin 
with Harihara under question* Thus for a consideration of 
the various problems concerning our author we have naturally 
to look back only to his Satapatha-bhdsya. 

The Bhasya has been declared both by old-type Panditaa 
and modern scholars as very learned and evincing deep 
scholarship and unique conversance with the Vedic sacrificial 
ritual. It is, however, rendered awfully obscure and unintel- 
ligible in many portions due to extreme corruptness of the 
basic MSS. In fact, the Bhasya is as yet available to us only 
in fragments, and MSS of a major portion thereof still remam 
to be traced. MSS of the fragments hitherto recorded belong 
to the Government Sanskrit Library, Benares, the Anup 
Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, the Government IMSS Library of 
the Bhandarkar O.R. Institute, Poona, the Oriental Institute of 


1 , Catdlogm Catalog&rum, I, Pp. 631 762, 763. 

2. History Dharmaiastra^ I, Pp. 341-343. 
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the Madras University, the India Office Library, London, the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, etc., and many of these fragments 
or selections therefrom have been included by Weber, Satya- 
yrata Samasrami and Sridhara Annasastri Vare in their respec- 
tive editions of the Satapatha-Brahmana issued from Berlin,^ 
Calcutta and Bombay. The last-named editor has published 
Harisvamin’s fragments mainly because Sayana’s or Siiigana's 
Bhasya which forms the main bulk of his edition® was not 
available to him on those portions. 

The author’s name ‘ Harisvamin ’ and his designation 
* Acarya ’ ( i. e. a Vedic preceptor ) are mentioned in the fol- 
lowing colophon occurring in the printed editions at the close 
of each available section ( brahmana ) and chapter ( adhyaya) 

“ 

3r«qT«r: ^WTsr: ” or “ 

Yet by far important from the point of view of his per- 
sonal details are the following three verses that generally 
precede this colophon 

«TTwrn'«r^sg¥?5ir ift*. i 


S, The edition has been published by the Lakshmi-Venkateshvara: 
Piess, Bombay, in 1940 in five volumes and references in this paper are to 
this edition. Haris vamin’s fragments published herein are on I. vii. 4, 
viii-ix ; IV. iv-vi ; VIII. iv. 4, v-vii ; XII ; XIII. 

4. Some of these colophons in the edition read ; 




^3TT1T: ^ ^ inclined to think that this mixed and 
misleading colophon has its origin in the confusion of some ill-informed 
scribe whose prototype MS of Harisvamin Satapaiha-hhdsya probably 
cam© from Kavindracarya’s collection and bore the usual ownership epi- 

graph 

©n the title-page. However, the new Catalogue oj the Anup Sanskrit Library 
(P.31) published in 1944, too, records a MS of Saiapatha-hhdsya by 
Kavindxacarya 1 
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ift: II s II 

However, in a few^ cases the verses are altogether absent, at 
some places we read only Verses 1 and 2 and at others only 
Verse 2, sometimes with the reading ‘ ’ replac- 

ed with one of the parallel readings ‘ 

' or ‘ ’ . 

As per Verse 1, Harisvamin belonged to a Brahmana 
family of Parasara Gotra, was son of Nagasvamin, hailed ori- 
ginally from Puskara and had become a resident of Avanti or 
Ujjayim when he wrote the present Vedic commentary. 
Verse 2 says that Harisvamin when he commented on the 
Satapatha^Brdkmana had been appointed Dharmadhyaksa ( i. e. 
Head of Religious Judiciary ) by King Vikramaditya the 
gracious Lord of Avanti. Verse 3 adds that Harisvamin com- 
posed the Vedic commentary while physically occupying the 
high golden seat constructed by King Vikramaditya for 
* Charity This may mean either that Harisvamin also held 
the post of Danadhyaksa (i. e. Head of Charitable Department) 
of that King or that the particular golden seat had been actu- 
ally made over to Harisvamin as a gift by way of appreciation 
of his learning by the King. ‘ Srutyarthaviv^i ’ Verse 3 
may have been designed to be the title of the Bhasya, or the 
compound may have been used only in a general sense (viz. 
interpretation of Vedic text ). 

A few additional and still more important' personal details 
are furnished by some verses which are traced in a solitary MS 
dated Sarhvat 1849 { c. 1792 A. C. ) stocked in the Govern- 
ment Sanskrit Library, Benares, and said to contain the begin- 
ning of the Bhasya. I have not yet been able to see the MS 
myself and my scanty knowledge about it is derived only from 
the pertinent learned papers etc. hitherto contributed 
by Mangala Deva Sastri,® Lakshman Samp,® C. Kunhan 

5. Vide R. N. Dandekar; Vedic Bibliography { Bombay, 1946 ), P. 29. 

6. Vide his Introduction to Indices and Appendices to the NinAia 
( Lahore, 1929 ), Pp. 29-30, and his paper Date of Skandasvdmin in the Jkd 
Commemoration Volume (Poona, 1937 ), Pp, 399-410. ^ 
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Raja^ and K. Sambasiva Sastri.® Unluckily the verses under 
reference have been cited not fully but only partly, and thosei 
too, not very systematically. From a collective perusal of 
these papers etc. the following six verses from the MS can be 
furnished here j— 




sjfniJig sir^t ii 


^'t»2ii^rg^lR?ns^'Tggs^ 1 1 

^mz ?igf ?En?r#?sTr?gsi%^fg?j, i 

s?nf%5??Tr5: 'tai 3^?3[. |i 

?fiff^sg#rjngiE?r i 

f f^snrit ^«Tnnli ii 


5r^rft?rr % • 

^rccTTK^^JTTSlTSJrT^^T IfcTJi: II 

Of these, the first five verses occur in the opening portion 
of the MS and the last one occurs at its end. 

From these verses we learn that Nagasvamin, Harisva- 
min^s father, was son of Guhasvamin and grandson of Paksila- 
svamin, was deeply versed, both practically and theoretically, 
in the sacrificial lore and was endowed with affluent circum- 


7f Vide his Preface to the l^gvedanukramani of Madhavabhaffa" 
i Madras, 1932 ). Vide Vedic Bibliography, Pp, 3, 4, 5, 6, for his other 
papers etc. on this and allied problems. 

8. Vide his Introduction to the Rksamhitd with the Bhasya of Skand<g* 
svamin and the Commentary of V ehkatamadhava, I ( Trivandrum, 1929 ). 
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stances. What is more important, they inform us that Hari- 
svamin^s guru was Skandasvamio who, a great sacrificial priest 
{ $amfdt),^ had performed the seven Soma sacrifices and had 
composed a commentary on the Rgdeda. The fact of Hari- 
svamio’s being Dharmadhyaksa of King Vikramiditya of 
Ujjayini is also recorded herein. Most important of all, the 
last verse records Harisvamin’s date by stating, according to 
its simple and apparent interpretation, that the Bhasya was 
completed when the first 3740 years of Kali had elapsed, i. e. 
c. 638 or 639 A. C. since Kali is held to commence from the 
18th February, 3102 B. C, 

Now let us examine all these details critically. There is 
nothing inconsistent in a Brahmana of Harisvamin^s brilliance 
and acquisitions to hail originally from Puskara and receive a 
significant, learned and holy appointment at the then Court of 
Ujjayini, for, after all, the two sacred places are not at an 
unreasonable distance from each other. Even today we find 
several families of Puskara Brahmanas of the same gotra known 
as * Puskarana or Pokharana Parasaris ’ settled at Ujjayini for 
several generations. From the current representatives of 
some ancient shrines at Ujjayini it appears that the mme 
* Nagasvamin ’ or ' Naganatha " was popular there at onetime. 
Some of the present members, too, of the Puskara Brahmami 
families residing at places in Central India and Rajputana are 


9. * Samrat ’ here has to be explamed in the sense a sacrificial priest 
pat excellence versed in the mathematical side of the constraction of Kiugt^a- 
mandapa.” This will be clear from the fact that Rama Vajapeyin, the great 
sacrificer of Naimi§a, styles both himself and his father SCiryadiaa m 
*Samradagnicit ’ or " Samrat&thapatyagnic t ^ in the colophons to his TOimer- 
ous works on s5raiita, Kundaraa^dapa, Jyauti^a, etc. and that Raghcinatha- 
bhatta of Benares, a nephew of Jagadguni Naraya: 9 tabhat^a and a performer 
of Vajapeya Sacrifice, also styles himself * Samralsthapati * in his work^. 
K. Sambasiva Sastri^s view ( Trivandrum Sraskiit Series, No. XCVI, In- 
troduction, P. 3 ) that Skandasvatnin probably hailed from the Samrif or 
Tamprakkal Brahmana community of Kerala, though supported hy the 
citation of a definition of such a samrap from the Jatinirnayap is not 
tenable since the definition has nothing to do with, or even goes against, the 
performance of Soma sacrifices which forms the predominant feature ®f 
Harisvamin's dtscription of Skandasvamin. 
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known to me as bearing names ending with ‘ Svami ’ , which 
has thus become a sort of surname in their cases, Hari- 
svamin's guru mentioned in the verses, too, has been identi- 
fied with utmost plausibility with the celebrated Skanda- 
svamin whose ancient Bhasya entitled Rgarthagamasamhrti on 
the Rksamhita has been partly recovered and published lately 
from Trivandrum*® and Madras,** in the metrical colophons*^ 
whereof he describes himself as son of Bhartrdhruva ( = Dhru- 
vasvamin ? ) and resident of Valabhi,*^ probably the same as 
its namesake of historical fame in Gujarat about the same 
distance from Ujjayini as Puskara though in a different 
direction. 

It is, however, impossible to trace Harisvamin’s patron in 
history in the light of the above-mentioned date since no Vikra- 
maditya could have flourished at Ujjayini at such a late date as 
638 A. C. From 606 to 648 A. C. Harsavardhana of Kanauj 
was the unchallenged emperor of the whole of Northern India 
and all the known historical details combine to point to the 

10. The Trivandrum Sanskrit Series has published only the first three 
Adhyayas of the 1st A§taka of the Rksamhita with the commentaries of 
Skandasvamin and Venkatamadhava under the editorship of K. Sambasiva 
Sastri and L. A. Ravi Varma. 

11. The Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 8, has published the 
whole of the 1st Astaka of Skandasvamin’s Bhasya on Rksamhita under the 
editorship of C. Kunhan Raja, who has lately also procured a transcript for 
the Adyar Library of a palm-leaf MS in Malayalam script from Trivandrum 
containing the 5th and 6th Mandalas of the same Bhasya. Vide the Adyar 
library Bulletin, Vol. I, Part 4, Pp. 123-128. 

12. The colophon readsr ' 





13. K. Sambasiva Sastri suggests the identity of this Valabhi with the 
village Valapattana near Kannur in the Calicut District of Central Kerala 
because svamyania names are met with, according to his information, only 
in Kerala i Further, he also identifies Bhartrdhruva, Skandasvamin’s father, 
with King Dbruvabhata of Valabhi in Gujarat, who was a son-in-law of 
Emperor Harsavardhana of Kanauj, quite forgetting, apart from the gross 
absurdity of the identification, that the date 639 A. C. upheld by him for 
Harisvamin’s literary activities would seriously conQict with his suggestion* 
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fact that as the result of a series of conquests by Prabhakara* 
vardhana, Rajyavardhana and Harsavardhana himself^ Malava^ 
both Western and Eastern including Avanti, had been bodily 
annexed to the empire of Kanauj long before 638 A. C. Con- 
sequently Avanti could not have a Vikramaditya about this 
period since that dignified name or title connotes something 
even more than an independent king or emperor. 

Most of the scholars mentioned above have accepted 638 
or^639 A. C. as Harisvamin’s date but they have not succeeded 
in identifying his Vikramaditya. Only Lakshman Sarup has 
strived hard to get rid of the dfficulry and identify the royal 
patron, but his methods, arguments and results are hardly 
acceptable. In the beginning^^ he was labouring under the 
impression that Kali started in 3202 B.’C., so that the date 
furnished by the verse could be easily rendered as 538 A. C. 
and the patron could at once be identified with King Yaw- 
dharman who is known to have vanquished Mihirakula the 
Lord of the Hun.as about 528 A. C. Soon he detected that it 
was a blunder to have made the Kali era start from 3202 B. C. 
and that actually it is held to start exactly a hundred years 
later in 3102 B. C. so that the year under reference could be 
calculated only as 638 A. C. when for the reasons stated above 
Avanti or Malava could have no Vikramaditya and his identi- 
fication proved futile. However, the temptation to identify 
the patron with Yasodharman was perhaps too irresistible for 
Lakshman Samp I He subsequently^® declared the reading of 
the verse as faulty and proposed the following emendation for 
the same from his own imagination i — 




SO that the date could be again rendered as 538 A. C. and the 
already suggested identity, based originally as it was oa 
erroneous information, could be substantially established ! 

No scholar following scientific methods of research can 


14. Indues and Appendices to the Nirukta, Introduction, Pp, 29-30. 

15. Date of Shandastfdmin — Jhd Commemoration Volnmei Pp. 399-410. 
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accept a drastic and grossly imaginary emendation of an ori- 
ginal reading in a MS simply to suit one’s convenience unless 
it is supported by other scriptural evidence. The emendation 
of the original reading proposed 

as it is by a scholar of Lakshman Sarup’s name and famCj 
cannot but be rejected. After all, the letters and as 

well as and are not so similar in appearance as to be 
mutually transferable in transcription. We had rather dis- 
missed for the time being the statement of the verse as unten- 
able for want of historical corroboration until the affairs could 
be mended by the discovery of a fresh MS with a happy :read- 
ing or by the pertinent modification of our historical know- 
ledge of the period. 

Lakshman Sarup showed’® his partiality for Yasodharman 
on another novel ground, too. He says that the description 
^ Avantinatha ’ i. e. ‘Lord of Avanti’ of Harisvamin’s 
Vikramaditya suits Yasodharman whose territory was confined 
to Malwa or Central India more than it does Candragupta II 
or other Gupta Vikramadityas whose sovereignty extended to 
the whole of Northern India or even beyond. The argument, 
however, is of no weight. Ancient authors like Harisvamin 
were evidently not ignorant of the maxim 

Even in popular legends King VikramMitya of tradition 
and King Bhoja are usually designated as * Avantinatha ’ and 
‘ Dharadhl^a’ respectively, mainly because Avanti and Dhara 
were their respective capitals, although the theme that their 
sway extended over a considerably wider region is therein 
kept constantly in view. Further, the argument would not 
help in establishing the identity of Harisvamin’s patron with 
Yasodharman, too, since places like Mandasor (DaSapura) 
which lie at a distance of over 100 miles from Ujjayini are 
known to have been included in the latter’s territory. Last 
but not the least, YaSodharman cannot be identified with any 
Vikramaditya of history or tradition, much less with Hari- 
svamin’ s Vikramaditya who is not even hinted to bear any 
other name. No evidence is forthcoming that Yasodharman 


16. im, Pp. 401-402. 
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ever bore the title Vikramaditya. Had he really borne that 
title he would not have failed to mention it ;ie the course of 
his exhaustive self-eulogistic descriptions with which 
abound his hitherto discovered three inscriptions including 
the Mandasor Stone Inscription of 532 A. IVIany previous 
western as well as Indian scholars had strenu«^usly exerted 
themselves to identify Sakari Vikramaditya of tradition wdth 
this Hunari Yasodharman of inscriptions, but their attempts, 
too, proved futile due to the absence of evidence for the 
latter’s actually bearing the title Vikramaditya at any stage, 
erroneousness of their view in regarding the Sakas and the 
Hunas as identical and many other difficulties. 

Thus Lakshman Sarup’s treatment and solution of the 
problem are not at all convincing and acceptable. 

One thing very conspicuous in the above-mentioned four 
scholars’ approach to the problem is that none of them regards 
these verses as fabricated or doubts the genuineness of the 
author in furnishing all these details. On the contrary, most 
of them combine in making the date furnished by the author, 
traceable as it is in a single MS, as their main landmark for 
fixing the date of Skandasvamin, notwithstanding the fact 
that the question of the identity of Harisvamin’s Vikrami- 
dity a remains dn its basis unsolved. Thus C. Kunhan Raja 
and K, Sambasiva Sastri assign Harisvamin to 638 A. C. and 
Skandasvamin to c. 600 A. C., while Lakshman Sarop» who 
charges only the scribe of the Benares MS with inaccuracy of 
transcription, assigns Harisvamin to 528 A. C. and Skanda^ 
svamin to c. 500 A. C. Mangala Deva Sastri, Head of the 
institution in actual possession of the MS, describes the 
MS as ‘ unique ’ and says ‘ there is no reason why the date- 
furnishing verse therein should .not be regarded as 
genuine’.’® Thus Harisvamin has not been subjected to the 

17. D. C. Sircar: Sele^ Inscriptions, Vo!. I ( Calcutta, 1942 ), Pp. 3S6* 
$92- Vide also Fp. 393-395 for Yasodhaxman’s another inscription at 
Mandasor. 

18. Indices and Appendices to ike NirfsktSs Introdwction, Fp, ^9-3% 
where Lakshman Sarup quotes Mangala Deva Sastri*® opinion. 
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ignominious fate of the ill-famed author of the Jyotirvida- 
bhara^a who, too, furnishes his date and personal details in a 
somewhat similar way. The reason evidently is that the 
scholars have not found in the course of their study of 
Harisvamin’s Bhasya anything internal that goes against such 
a date for the same while the Jyotirvidabharatfa is notorious in 
furnishing many internal data that contradict its alleged date 
and details. We may readily concede the scholars’ partiality 
for Harisvamin in this respect for this reason, but no critic 
can pronounce their solutions of the problem as final so long 
as the historical identity of Harisvamin’s Vikramaditya 
remains an unsolved riddle with them. 

Probably we can get rid of the dilemma in a very happy 
way if the verse under question is explained, as recently sug- 
gested by me elsewhere,’® in the following way : — 

Prose Order : an#Ti ( HWPir ) ^ 

II 

Simple Translation : This Bhasya was completed when 

the first 7 and 3000 and further 40 
{ i. e. 3047 ) years of Kali were over. 

Thus, by divorcing ‘ sapta ’ from ‘ trimsacchatani ’ in the 
verse, the years of Kali that had elapsed would number 3047 
and not 3740 so that the year under reference would be 
rendered as c. 54 B. C. This proposed process of interpreting 
the'-verse, while being perfectly justified from the grammati- 
cal point of view, dispels the necessity of making any imagi- 
nary alteration in the original MS reading. For, thereby the 
royal patron is at once identified with Vikramaditya the Great 
of tradition who is reputed to be the founder of the Samvat 
Era that commences from 57 B. C. or Kali year 3045. 

From a consideration of all the relevant facts and factors 
together, I am now convinced that the author of the verse 

19. Vide my article in the Hindi Vikrama-Smrti-Grantha ( Samvat 

2001 ) published from Gwalior, P. 383* 
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could have nothing but this very meaning in his mind. The 
obvious implications of the meaning are that Harisvamin was 
a protege of Vikramaditya the Great of tradition, that his 
composition of the Bhasya was one of the great undertakings 
planned to commemorate the unique event of foundation of 
the Samvat Era by that King or Emperor who, most probably 
on that very occasion, conferred, in consonance wdth his tradi* 
tional unrivalled generosity to the learned , a very rich gift of 
the lofty golden seat on his Dharmadhyaksa the author, that 
the Bhasya was commenced in the 1st year and finished in the 
3rd year of the Samvat Era, etc. The genuineness or other- 
wise of the statement of the verse and its implications would, 
of course, depend on pertinent internal and external circum- 
stances. 

Many objections would be naturally rushed forth by 
orientalists, historians and archaeologists against the proposed 
way of interpretation, but they are not likely to prove insur- 
mountable. It might be asked how could * sapta \ a minor 
numeral, be made, against the usual convention, to precede 
* trim^acchatani *, a major numeral? The answer is: it is 
simply due to the metrical convenience of the author. Ancient 
authors, much less Vedic or Srauta commentators, should not 
always be expected to rigidly observe rhetorical conventions, 
which certainly were not so sacred to them as Panini*s dictates, 
in their writings. Even authors of ornate metrical composi- 
tions like the Kahaum Stone Pillar Inscription^® of Skandagupta 
arp found using forms like mean * one 

hundred and forty-one which are against both rhetoric and 
grammar, simply because they fitted in their metres. 

The^most serious objection would be hurled by historians 
and archaeologists as to where is the historical evidence for 


20. Select Inscriptionst I, P. 309. The pertinent Verse 1 of this Inacrip- 
Jion dated 141 Gupta Era ( = 460 A. C, ) reads — 

H 
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the actual existence of a Vikramaditya at this period ? My 
answer is: it is the contemporary literary allusions like the 
present ones that, unless proved to be forged or fabricated or 
directly controverted by proved facts of history, will prove 
his historical existence at this stage in the absence of a perti- 
nent inscription to the effecfand they should not be disparag- 
ed simply because they are not inscribed on stone or metal. 
Even the staunchest archaeologist, as against his practice in the 
past, does not now dare to accord a flat denial to the existence 
of a Yikramaditya at Ujjayini c. 57 B. C. ; he now prefers only 
to postpone the acceptance of his existence till the discovery 
of a pertinent inscription. Even his most cherished view’’ 
that there could have been no historical Vikramaditya prior to 
Candragupta II has been shattered recently with the sudden 
discovery in 1943 at Bamnala in Indore State of a gold coin of 
Samudragupta bearing the legend ' Sri-Vikramah ’ on the 
reverse^h Vincent Smith had anticipated^® such a discovery 
long ago, although a few die-hard adherents of the antiquated 
school are still exerting themselves to explain away its 
implications. The trend of scholars for some years past 
appears to be in favour of admitting an original Vikramaditya 
at Ujjayini if and when one comes historically in their view, 
in the 1st century B. C., since no known facts of history are 
now found to go against his existence. Harisvamin’s state- 
ments, the genuineness whereof has hitherto never been ques- 
tioned by critics, should now be taken, in the light of my 
interpretation of his date, to form a contemporary direct 
evidence for his historical existence in the period. 

A third likely objection would still creep up from the 
mere archaeologist to the purport that the use of the^ Kali era 
is not supported at such an early stage in epigraphy which, as 
matters stand today, becomes acquainted with it only 35 
centuries after its so-called commencement, i. e. c, the 5th 


21. Vide D. B. Diskallsar in Journal of the Numismatic Society of India^ 
V 0 L V, Part II, Pp, 136-137, for a description and photograph of this coin* 

22. Early History of Indian 4th edition ( Oxford, 1924 ), P, 347« 
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century A. The objection should be silenced by the 

same argument, viz., that Harisvamin’s use of the Kali era 
should itself furnish a substantial proof for its earlier preva- 
lence in the country. Further, the Puranas, a considerable 
portion whereof is very early and is relied upon with some 
caution even by the modern historian as the only source when 
epigraphy keeps silence, bear ample testimony to the early 
popularity of the Kali era. The division of time into Krta, 
Treta, Dvapara and Kali yugas or periods is known in some 
form or other even to the Aitareya and other Brahmanas. 


Thus my interpretation of the date-furnishing verse is 
not likely to be impeded by these objections and we should 
now proceed to consider how far it is justified by external 
and internal conditions. I have already mentioned that the 
scholars who have made a patient study of Harisvamin*s 
Bhasya for several years on the basis of its MSS as well as 
printed fragments have found therein nothing that goes 
against its assignment to 638 or even 538 A. C. From a close 
perusal of the printed fragments of :the Bhasya I am able to 
say that nothing internal goes against its date being pushed 
back by seven centuries more. For, Harisvamin cites only 
the following works:- and ; 

and and qrforfir’s 


and TTOiq're ; 


located in 


23. Fleet: JRAS, 1911, P. 479, and others. 

24. The KatyayamirautasOira is quoted numeroutly. Vide especially 

passages like “ ^ > ‘ 

3TratT% 1 f jrpjipr wftRr rawsTd” 

I ‘ ’ 

ITFIiJlt gjiftw I ” ( — XIII. ii. 8, 

Pp. 2865-6 ), “ I ” 

( — XIIl. viii. 3, P. 2982 ), etc. where Harisvamin appears to differ with 
Katyayana. 

BV. lX-22 
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etc. None of these works is held to be later than 
the 2nd century B. C. 

There is also an external evidence which appears to- 
compel the assignment of Harisvamin to the 1st century 
B. C, Lakshman Sarup tells^^ us that Karka in his commen- 
tary on Katyay ana’s Srautasutra quotes Harisvamin, As 
Karka’s date had not been definitely settled, Lakshman Sarup 
was satisfied only with furnishing a lower limit for the same, 
viz. c, 1100 A. C. when he is quoted by the Trikandamandana^ 
However, Karka is nOw held to be much earlier than 1100 
A. C. and scholars of Indian Astronomy like the late 
G, S. Apte have now successfully assigned^® him to c. the 2nd 
century A. C. on the basis of some astronomical data fur- 
nished by him. Hence Harisvamin who is quoted by Karka 
can be assigned only to the 1st century B. C. and not to the 6th 
or the 7th century A. C. on the strength of this external 
evidence. 

Thus the trend of all these evidences is in favour of my 
interpretation of the verse. It must be admitted that our 
present knowledge of Harisvamin’ s work is only fragmentary 
and we must keep our pertinent conclusions regarding him 
open to correction or modification in the light of our future 
researches. However, as things stand today Harisvamin fur- 
nishes a unique contemporary evidence for the existence of an 
original Vikramaditya at Ujjayini c. 57 B. C. which is quite in 
harmony with the unanimous assertion of three distinct, viz. 


25. Vide P. 302 ( I, viii. 3 ) — “ ?r I ‘ 

etc. The verse cited here is ascribed by the Nirnayasindhu to 
Satataf>a. 


26. E. g., P. 302 ( I, viii. 3 ) ‘BPEmoigT ^ qj ^ 

sn’ ftg: i ?rr n ’ ^ ^rsfr: Jjjsgt 

I ” 


27. Indices and Appendices to the Nirukia, Introduction, P. 30. 

, 2a. Vide (BORJ ), Vol. XXrv, Pp. xxxvi-xxxvii, where B, R.* 

Kulkami refers to the views of G. S, Apte and others on the problem. 
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Hindu, Jaina and Buddhist, ancient traditions of the country 
and references to him in Gunadhya’s Brhathatha, Hila's 
GMMsaptasat% 2 ,nd^nh 2 ii 6 .]msVa$avadattd. It may be that 
this original Vikramaditya was in reality only a local king or 
emperor of Malwa marked mainly for his unique chivalry, 
munificence to poets and the learned, etc, and that the current 
myths regarding his world-conquest etc. arose because later 
emperors like Samudragupta and Candragupta II made him 
their own prototype by bearing a title of his name and the 
traditions subsequently confounded him with all these. 

If Haris vamin flourished in 57 B. C., both his father 
Nagasvamin and his guru Skandasvamin have to be assigned 
to c. lOO-yS B. C. There is nothing internal in the hitherto 
published portion^® of Skandasvamin’ s Bhasya on the Rksamhiia^ 
too, that appears to contradict such an early date for its 
author. It may be pointed out here that Pusyamitra Sunga 
who mainly on the basis of Puranic traditions had been previ- 
ously assigned by historians^® to 180 B. C. is now being 
placed by some eminent epigraphists^’ in c. 100-75 B. C. on 
the strength of a recently deciphered undated Sunga inscrip- 
tion^^ at xAyodhya the script whereof is regarded by them to 
belong to the 1st century A. C. and wherein King Dhanadeva 
of Kosala describes himself as ‘ sixth in descent from Pusya- 
mitra who twice performed the A^vamedha sacrifice \ If this 
new view flourishes, the sacrificial activities of both Naga- 
svamin and Skandasvamin would with utmost plausibility be 
assigned actually to the Golden Age of ancient Vedic culture 
ringing with the slogans like Pusyamitram yajayamah’^ 

29. Skandasvamin's Bha§ya ( 1. 1-3 ) quotes, besides some anonymous 
Vedic passages, only the following : — 

wrm, g^, 

and on TTFll^, ^Tcf'IWlR, 

and some 

30. Smith : Early History of India^ Pp, 204, 

31. E. g^, N, G. Majumdar ( .4 BOjRI, Vol. VII, Pp. 160-63 ), Dayamm 
Sahni ( Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XX, P. 57 ), etc, 

32. Select InscripHom, I, P. 96. 
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Evea if the old view regarding Pusyamitra's date survives, the 
period 100-75 B. C, would still be one strongly echoing those 
slogans. 

As C. Kunhan Raja says,’^ our Harisvamin of Para^ara 
golra is evidently different from his namesake mentioned in 
an inscription^ dated 601 A. C. because the latter belongs to 
Bfiaradvaja gotra. K. Sambasiva Sastri is inclined^^ to 
identify our Harisvamin with Harisvamin, son of Govinda- 
svamin and the author of the commentary Jayamangald on the 
Bhattikdvyay whose colophon he furnishes as : — 

It is strange that such an identity should have been sug- 
gested by him in face of the different parentage of the two 
Harisvamins ! 

Our Harisvamin could at once have been identified 
with the Hari mentioned as one of the numerous literary 
celebrities in the court of Vikramaditya in the following 
verse of the Jyotirviddbharana ( 22.8 ): — 

but how to rely on the details furnished by the infamous 

Jyutirviddhharana ? 


33. Preface to the ^gveddnukramanl of Madhavabhatta, P. xviif. 

34. Epigraphia Indica^ Vol, IX, Pp. 342ff, 

35. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. XCVI, Introduction, P. 2. 



THE HISTORICAL FACTS OF THE 
PERSONALITY AND REIGN OF 
VIKRAMADITYA 

By Sardar M, V. Kibe 

It is assumed by the Committee, which is to award prizes 
:or the contribution on the subject of the title of this essay, that 
:he Vikramaditya referred to is the Vikramaditya, who lived 
in the 1st Century B. C. and who founded the Vikrama era. 
The Committee has besides this guidance, also shown dis- 
cretion in not prescribing any limit for its extent or bulk. The 
latter can be easily augmented by quotations. 

The assumption by the Committee is fully supported by 
legend. There are two imaginative works in Sanskrit, 
whether original or translated from some other source, is not 
clear, which contain stories woven round the careers of the 
Vikramaditya, the reputed founder of the current Vikrama 
Samvat. One contains 25 stories and the other 32. The 
latter stories are told by thirty-two statutes on the throne, 
supposed to be that of Vikramaditya. They relate to him. The 
former describes exploits of Vikramaditya. Both these works 
are more interesting and didactic than based on facts of his- 
tory. They are said to be of Buddhist Origin. (1) 

Then there is the Kalakacarya’s Purana of Jains which 
gives an account of this Emperor. It is said that he belonged 
to the Gardabhilla dynasty and that his brother was Bhartrhari, 
whose three centuries of stanzas on Erotics, Renunciation 
and Morality or Polity, are so well-known. A Bhartrhari m 
known as an author of some other works in Sanskrit. 
Whether all these were different or one and the same, is not 
certain 5 nor is the history of the latter supported by any 
other evidence than a legend based on the first named stanza 
of the first named hundred stanzas, which describes 
fulness of women. It is also not known in what order 
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ceaturies of stanzas were composed or whether they are 
mere anthologies ; nor is it known if they are the creation of 
one author or different ones. The 25 stories told to Vikrama 
support the legend mentioned above. The Kathdsaritsdgara 
also mentions a Vikramaditya and gives some account of him. 

The Jain Purana, however, describes that Bhartrhari 
retired from the worldly affairs and Vikrama succeeded 
him. Some coins with the picture of an animal like an ass 
have been found, but it is not established whether the name 
Gardhabhilla dynasty is the foundation or the coins are the 
foundations of the story. Vikramaditya in spite of his prowess, 
conquests and success seems to have been the last brilliant 
king of the dynasty. And there is another story that 
Vikrama’s era was ousted by that of Salivahana, who esta* 
blished his era after 135 years. It is supported by a stanza in 
a Sanskrit astronomical work describing the name of three 
past and three future founders of eras, among the first three 
being Dharmaraja, Vikrama and 'Salivahana. Prof. Egerton 
has mainly relied on this Jain work. It is also a production 
of the 13th century A. D. and appears to be based on the 
works previously mentioned. 

The late Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya, the eminent his- 
torian of the pre-Musalman period, pointed out that in Hala’s 
Saptasatl^ there is a stanza, in which a King Vikrama of great 
powers is mentioned. According to Vaidya this work belongs 
to the 1st century B. C., but according to others this work is 
of much later origin, even of the 7th century A. D. So far, 
this has been the strongest evidence in the nature of the evi- 
dence of history. But all depends upon the period in 
which this work was written as far as its value to the present 
discussion is concerned. And, in any case, it -gives no 
details. 

Competent scholars have shown that there is nothing to 
show that the present Vikrama era has come down un-inter- 
mptedly from its first century. In fact no trace of it is 
found till much later. 
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This is indeed the strongest argument against the his- 
tory of its founder. It can, however, be said that the' 
absence of evidence is no undisputable argument to disprove 
an ancient tradition. Something on stone, or some other 
evidence may yet be discovered, filling up this short-coming. 
But at present it dominates the minds of scholars. 

On the other hand, the enumeration as contemporaries, of 
nine gems of learning supposed to be living at the time of 
Vikrama, in which is included the famous astronomer of 
Ujjain, Varahamihira, whose date is sometime in the 6th cen- 
tury A. D., found in a stanza in an astronomical work, shows 
the utter confusion prevailing in the minds of Indian Scholars, 
as regards, not only the date but the authenticity of the very 
existence of Vikramaditya. That there have been several 
kings, Emperors or conquerors of this name, from the time of 
the Guptas and that Caiukyas also produced some, is un- 
doubted (2) and that the former were the first to invent, or 
assume the title, is certain so far as the present evidence is 
concerned. (3) 

Almost all the Western Scholars and a few of the Indians 
f4) bring down the date of the composition of at least some of 
the Suktas of Rgveda, to 600 B. C. On the other hand some 
of the Eastern Scholars would carry back the date of the 
Candragupta Maurya to the 16th Century B. C, (5) 

Mr. Triveda (6) is of the opinion, that the sheet-anchor of 
the Indian History, fixed by Sir William Jones in the year 
1795, viz. the contemporaniousness of Alexander the Great 
and Candragupta Maurya, which is based on the siitiilarity 
between the name Sandrokotus and the former, given in the 
Greek records, and certain other facts, but which is not 
compatible with the original statements of the Purdnm which 
were also known to the Greeks, is wrong. (6) The average 
period of 20 or 25 years assigned to each reign of the kings 
named in the Puranic dynasties is also wrong because, ( a ) the 
reigns of some kings are known to be longer and ( b ) some 
names minor, or un-important kings, have been omitted, 
which can be proved from the treatment accorded to dynastic 
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names even in the so-called historical period, fixed by the 
Western Scholars, According to Mr. Mankad the Sandrokotus 
of the Greek was Samudra Gupta, the son of Chandra Gupta Is 
the founder of the Gupta dynasty. (5) Hence the period of 
the Guptas is carried back by more than a thousand years. Ac- 
cording to Dr. K. P. Jaiswal, the Guptas were Karaskar Jats.(7) 
As the Guptas revived Hinduism, which had gone down before 
the Baudhas, they were incorporated in the Ksatriya Varna 
and may thus have come to be regarded as one of the four - 
so called Agnikula ~ families, born out of the Agni Kunda at 
Mount Abu ; but this story is of modern origin, so also the 
statement that the Vikramaditya was a farmer, is of later 
origin. 

Mr. Mankad in his paper already referred to, (5) main- 
tains that a Manvantara-Caturyuga computation of 40 years, 
was in existence and the years of the dynasties given in the 
Purapas which are upto the end of the Andhra dynasty, are 
given in its terms. It appears that it w^as replaced by the 
Vikrama Samvat, after an interregnum of about a few hundred 
years (9). The interregnum fell within the periods of the 
reigns of Candragupta I and the beginning of the reign of 
Skandagupta I, who was the last Gupta king who defeated 
the Sakas or Hunas. This will be presently supported. 
The later Guptas gradually faded. 

If, therefore, the basis of the enumeration of the years 
of Caturyuga-Manvantara, given in the previous paragraph, 
has a solid foundation, Gautama Budhha’s death is carried 
back to 1790 B. C. and of Anoka’s reign to about three cen- 
turies later (5). From the Mauryas to the end of Andhras, 
intervenes a period of about a thousand years. An interval 
of about six hundred years must be regarded as the dark age 
in history which is now held to be from the Mauryas to the 
Guptas. It is in this paper held to begin after the Guptas, 
who are held to have existed in ,the fourth century to 1st 
century B. C, Indifferent attention has been paid to the 
references in existing literature for a history of this period. 
The late Dr. Jaiswal, in his Imperial History of India, based 
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DD newly discovered works, such as Kaumudimahotsma and 
Mdnjuiri«>mulakalpa has brought to light the Vikdtaha 
Empire but it covered mid-India only between 150 and 350 
A. D., the pre-Gupta period as at present understood in 
accordance with the sheet-anchor of Sir William Jones. 

Ifj Itherefore, Candragupta I, or his son, Samudra- 
gupta, be held to be a contemporary of the invasion of 
Alexander and of Seleukus Nicator, a period of nearly three 
centuries is required to be filled up by the Guptas upto 
Skandagupta, who all called themselves Adityas or Vikram- 
adityas (5) or simply Parakrama, a variant of Vikrama (2). 
Saundagupta I, took the title of Vikramaditya. The names 
of those Imperial Guptas known upto now are Candra- 
gupta [I, Ramagupta, Samudragupta, Candragupta II, 
Kumargupta and Skandagupta. The exact period to be 
counted being 275 years, to fit in Skandagupta with 36 B. C-, 
the average reign of these, comes to about 45 years. Now it 
is known that Candragupta reigned for 7 years, Ramagupta 
only for a couple of, or less, years and Candragupta II for 
51 years. Deducting these nearly 59 years of those three 
kings, the period of the reigns of the remaining three 
averages 90 years each, which is rather too long. The only 
surmise possible is that as in the dynastic names of indivi- 
dual kings given in the Purdnas^ some names of un-important 
rulers have been left out (14), As will be seen, the average for 
six kings is not inordinately long. 

In one of the previous paragraphs reference has been 
made to the pre-Gupta, that is to say, the pre-Greek invasion 
period. The history of this period fits in well with the 
scattered information which can be culled’ from the Vam^nu- 
carita of the Purdna^ commencing from Manu Vaivasvata, 
Bfhathathd which is now thought to be extant only in the 
shape of Kathmaritsdgara in Sanskrit, of the first Millenium 
of the Christian era, and which was in Paisaci language, 
probably in the 1st century B. C., in the Gathas of Jains, the 
stories in Bhasa*s dramas, the references in Kalidasa^'s Megha* 
data to Pradyota, Udayana, Vasavadatta, Vatsaraja and in the 
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antiquity of Ujjain from the time of Sri Krsna, at least 
from that of the pre-A^okan period. So also do the story of 
the Mjcchakatika and the conquests of Raghu in Raghu- 
vathsa. 

Only four acts of Bhasa’s Carudatta^ which is the basis of 
the same acts of Mrcchakapka^ are available. Dr. Oliver of 
the Illinois University (U. S. A. ) writes that Palaka of the 
Mrcchakaiika was a son of Pradyota of Ujjain (8). This is 
based on Bhasa’s Svapnavdsavadattd, It appears from the 
stories in Bhasa’s Svapnavdsavadattd and Mrcchakaiika 
combined, that on account of Udayana and Palaka being compe- 
titors for the hand of the daughter of the king of Vatsa, viz. 
Padraavati, there was re volution at Ujjain and Palaka was over- 
thrown. He also appears to have been a tyrant, like his 
father Pradyota, who like Candragupta II bore the title of 
Canda Mahasena. (2) 

In the Pancahgas the names of the six founders of dif- 
ferent eras are given. It is written therein that after a lapse 
of 135 years Vikrama Saiiivat was replaced. Ujjayini was 
occupied by Candragupta II, but it seems that it passed out 
of the hands of his descendants, until it was re-conquered by 
Skandagupta I, who according to what has been hitherto dis- 
played reigned in the 1st century B. C. According to Dr. 
Hemachandra Joshi, D, Litt (10) a eulogy ( wfef ) dated , 63 V. 
S, has been found in the Deccan and another of the year 103 
in the Punjab. He further says that mention of Vikrama is 
found in Skandapurdna and quotes Prof. Egerton as saying 
that a king, having the title of Vikramaditya reigned at Ujjain 
in 57-56 B. C. 

Although Skandagupta defeated the Htoas, who may be 
Sakas, ora mixture of both, and maintained the glories of 
the Guptas, he became the last prominent king of the dynasty, 
It is said, as already pointed out in a previous paragraph, that 
Vikrama Saihvat was superceded by Salivahana, who started his 
own era after the 135 years of the former’s era. This Sali* 
vahana was no doubt a Satavahana, which was a Maharastriys 
dynasty. (11) It appears that there is a strange mixture oi 
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dates in these two eras in subsequent literature. That can be 
solved in this way. Salivahana’s era may have prevailed, 
even in the north of the Narbada but the sway of Sltavahanas 
in these parts was interrupted by Kudinas, Ksatrapas and 
others, who later ruled over Ujjain. The subsequent king 
of these parts, -who expelled or defeated the foreigners was 
Ya^odharman, who also called himself Vikramaditya. The 
king who according to Alberuni defeated the Hums at 
was probably this king. It appears from Bhavabhuti’s dramas 
that the city of Ujjain had then assumed a secondary place. 
This was probably after the Satavahanas had receded from 
these parts. The name of Malava Gana belongs to this 
period and continued even after Yasodharman. (12) 

Dr. R. B. Pande of the Benares Hindu University has, in 
a paper read before the 12th All India Oriental Congress at 
Benares, January, 1944, stated that there in the possession of 
Pandit Keshava Prasad Mishra, Head of the Department of 
Hindi, Benares Hindu University, is an old manuscript 
oi ^Sdkuntala. In it we find the personal name of the 
king in whose Assembly the drama was staged, was 
Vikramaditya and his title or biruda was Sa^anka.’’ This is 
too simple as to seem revolutionary. But before this inscrip- 
tion is given credence, the age of the manuscript, the age of 
the writing on it, and so on. will have to be tested by experts 
in these lines. At present it is enough to record that it is at 
variance with the known facts. 

Skandagupta's claim to be the founder of the Vikrama 
era has circumstantial evidence in support. ^ It, however, 
lacks a connecting link between the Gupta era and the 
Vikrama era. But if this hypothesis, that the first centuries 
of the era were known as the Gupta era, or w^as so called, 
(9) and then, when the Salivahana Saka declined, it carried 
on its existence under the name of Malavagana, and after 
Yasodharman had revived the glory of Malwa, although not of 
Avantx, which was raized to the ground, perhaps by such 
natural causes as earth-quakes, following the ravages of inva- 
ders attracted there, by its wealth and the weakness of it& 
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rulers, the era, the founder of which was the Lord of Malwa 
and had his Capital at Ujjain, was revived, is accepted, it will 
be supplied. It also appears from the chronology in ancient 
astronomical works that they indiscriminately used the name 
Saka or Sarhvat, but the dates and months given are those 
which correspond to the Vikraraa era. This shows that when 
the works were written there was some power which forcibly 
suppressed the name of Vikrama. This subject will require 
and is receiving separate treatment at the hands of a com- 
petent astronomical scholar. 

There is ample evidence in Indian and Foreign literature 
to show that the city of Ujjain was a great centre of trade and 
was a rich city in centuries B. C. The great poet Kalidasa in 
his epic poem Raghuvamsa^ and his lyrical poem, called 
Meghaduta^ has made appreciative references tothe pros- 
perity of Ujjain and has refered to the gay life of its citizens- 
and the king. But scholars are not agreed as to the date of 
Kalidasa, He is dragged down from the 1st Century B. C, to 
the 7th Century A. D. Butdf the author of these two works, 
and of KumdrasambhavUi is one and the same, he can be 
definitely fixed up in the Gupta period. 

In the Silver Jubilee Number of the J, B. O. R. I., Mr^ 
Vasudeo Sharan Agrawal quotes the undermentioned stanza 
from the Mahdhhdrata : — 

About the Kundalas designated here ( ), he main- 

tains that they are to be found in the ears of figures carved on 
the Barhut sculptures, now in the Calcutta Museum. They 
are dated about 200 B. C. An image of a Yaksa, dug up at 
Parkham near Mathura, which is dated prior to the above 
period, has these in its ears. The image is in the Museum at 
Mathura. But these ear ornaments are not found on any 
sculpture after the Sunga period. In those of the Kusai?^ 
period hanging Kundalas - pendents - are found. It appears 
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tliat there had been change in.the fashion. The Ktindalas men- 
tioned in Virdiaparva^ fit in square in the lobes of the ears, and 
on the back side they have a branch of the mythical tree, 
Kalpavrksa. In Kalidasa’s Kumdrasambhava they are 
mentioned thus : — 

\ ti ( ) 

In the ears of the images of the Gupta period these are 
found. In this period Makara-Kund^las, fish ear-omaments 
had also come into use, but the ^ Kundalas are not 

found before the Gupta period. This fact, and the insistance 
on the gay life of the otherwise inconspicuous king of 
Ujjain, described in the Raghuvamia, and the description of 
the erotic life of the citizens of that place, described in the 
Meghaduta, show that Kalidasa was describing the later Gupta 
period, in which he was also living. The name given by him 
to his poem - Kumdrasambhava - which is another name of 
Skanda, shows his longing for the re-appearance of an avatdra 
of the type, of Skandagupta. This also fits in with the iden- 
tification of Vikramaditya with Skandagupta. 

It was not the custom in India to write systematic ac- 
counts of the life of persons ; social customs and habits of 
society were described in the so-called legal treatise and what, 
in modern times, is known as light literature, respectively* 
Epics, which proposed to record history, such as Ragku^ 
vamsa, amplified natural beauty and picturesque things aini 
events and personal details, as those of the body, such as 
bodily powers and beauty of the body. What are now called 
historical facts were only hinted. 

If Kalidasa lived after Skandagupta, Bhasa certainly 
lived some centuries b^efore Kalidasa and perhaps Skaoda- 
gupta also. It has already been shown that he portraits in 
one of his dramas, an event which even according to Euro- 
pean scholars took place in the 5th Century B. C. (8). But 
the internal evidence in his dramas shows that he lived not 
long afterwards. As the customs prevalent in Hindu Society 
change so slowly, what he describes may be taken to be a 
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picture of the period of Vikramaditya of Ujjain. There is a 
rival claimant to this title, who is alleged to have lived about 
500 A. D. and who is said to have founded the era in his. 
name, curiously dating back five centuries before. Evidence 
for this is yet to come and in any case there is no evidence 
of one of the name having flourished, apparently in isolation 
and as a comet, at Ujjain in that period. 

Among the thirteen or fourteen dramas of Bhasa that have 
been discovered so far, the following refer to events in or 
about Ujjain. They are : — 

(1) Avimdraka, (2) Pratijndyaugandhardyana, (3) Svapna-^ 
vdsavadattd and (4) Cdrudatta, Bhasa seems to have been 
a native of Ujjain because his description of the life in the 
city, tallies with what Kalidasa has written. Kalidasa in his 
Raghummsa and Meghaduta refers to Mahakala, a number of 
gardens, skyscrapers, public women and gay people. In 
Bhasa’ s dramas these are to be found. 

The Hero of Ammdraka is the heir-apparent of Sauvira 
Kingdom. When he enters the Palace at Vairantya, of 
Kuntibhoja, he bows to Mahakala ( Act 3 ) 
where this capital is described in details. As this drama 
has in its story the .mixture of the supernatural, or super- 
human, he hides the name of Ujjayini under the name of 
Vairantya. But the description is of a great capital city. 
(Acts I, in, & IV ). It appears to relate to the period pre- 
vious to when Pradyota Candamahasena, the contemporary 
of Udayana Vatsaraja, who is the hero of Pratijnd yaugan-^ 
dhardyaTia and Vdsavadattd, lived. 

In the IV Act of Ammdraka is described the Assembly 
Hall in the Palace. Then is described a public garden. In 
the 3rd Act the Palace is referred to in reference to its high 
stories. In the 3rd Act reference is also made to the big 
lamps of the city, which gave a bright light, as that of the 
moon. This reminds one of the reference in Raghuvathia 
that the moon on the fore-head of Mahakala gave the King, 
who lived near by, the pleasure of spending all the nights 
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>f the month in the moon light. In Acts 3 & 4, one of which 
las the soliloquy of Avimaraka, the gay life of the people is 
ielineated. The moral depravity of the Princess, who 
:o-habited with Avimaraka, before the formal ceremony of 
marriage, in a clandestine manner, and the looseness of her 
companions or servants, reminds one of the public women 
described by Kalidasa. The Palace is said to have been 
surrounded by a garden and its description is reminiscent of 
the mansion of Carudatta. It appears from the drama of the 
same name that the kingdom of Magadha was declining and 
people from that country were migrating to the more pros- 
perous Ujjayini. Among them is gdtrasevakay who had come 
as a refugee from Magadha, mentioned in Pratijndyaugun- 
dhardyana. So also Sahjivaka, in the 1st Act of Cam- 
datta, became a thief and then rose to be the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army. 

From the 2nd Act of Pratijndyaugandhardyafta it appears 
that the floor of the Chambers of the Palaces were studded 
with precious, stones. Act 4 refers to a swimming pool. The 
reference to a swimming pool in the public garden in 
Avimaraka should be remembered in this connection. The 
garden appears to have been on the banki of the &pra river. 
From the 2nd Act of Pratijndyangandhardyana it appears that 
there were several palaces in the grounds of the main palaces, 
one of which had its floor of precious stones. As seen from 
Avimaraka it was a separate mansion. The heroine of Svapna- 
vdsavadatta was the Princess of Magadha, from which 
country came Sanjalaka in Carudatta and gdtrasevaka in 
Pratijndyaugandhardyana, The marriage with the Princess 
whose name was Padmavati, was brought about in order to 
enable Uday ana to conquer Vatsa country and add it to his 
Kausambi kingdom. 

In his Pratijndyaugandhardyana^ Bhasa describes the 
capture of Udayana,uhe king of Kauiambi and his subse- 
quent running away with the daughter of Can^ Mahlsena, 
his captor, the powerful king of Ujjayini. Kalidasa too refers 
to this event in his Meghaduta as being embodied in the 
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folk lore. Hence this must have been an ancient story, or 
else Kalidasa would have referred to Bfcasa’s drama based on 
it. His source and that of Kalidasa seems to be the same, 
viz. : the folk-lore 

Bbasa’s Svapnavdsavadatta records and shows that 
although Udayana was a descendant of Pandavas his kingdom 
of Kausambi had become moribund. The house of Pradyota 
at Ujjain had become strong. The kingdom of Magadha so 
powerful in the time of Jarasandha, of the Pandava^s time, 
had declined. All these events took place long before the 
rise of the Guptas in Magadha and the reign of Skandagupta 
Vikramaditya, at Ujjayini. Bhasa’s Cdrudaita also dramatists 
the period between the fall of the Pradyotas at Ujjayini and 
the rise of . Vikramaditya, Sudraka's Mrcchakatika appears 
to have been based on Bhasa’s Cdrudatta, So if its latter 
Acts were available, they vrould confirm the incident in 
Mrcchakatika showing the over-throw of one governor by a 
representative of the overlord of Ujjain, This incident 
according to Prof. Oliver took place in 5th century B. C. (8). 

Bhasa’s Ammdraka seems to record a story long before 
the reign of the Pradyota dynasty. It enumerates the follow- 
ing names of countries : — and { Act I ). There is 

also one a reference to that state or country. 

PratijndyaugandhardyaTia repeats one or two of them 
( Stanza 8, Act 2 ). 

Mr, Krishnaji Laxman Soman, whose literary name was 
“ Kirat ” has, in his monumental introduction in his volume 
of Marathi translations of all the available dramas of Bhasa,. 
published in 1931, exhaustively dealt with the question of 
the date of Bbasa. According to him Palaka and Gopalaka 
mentioned in Svapnavdsavadatta were the sons of Pradyota 
Candamabasena and Cdrudatta records incidents immediately 
after the demise of Candamabasena, to judge from Sudraka’s 
Mrcchakatika. Prof, Oliver would go so far only that 
records incidents of the 5th century B. C. Be 
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that as it may. Bhasa throws light on Ujjaymi as it was 
before Vikramaditya or his times. 

Having regard to the fact, as seen from the history of 
Dharmasastras, although there has been growth and evolu- 
tion, and Bhasa’ s antiquity before the 1st Century B. C. has 
been shown in the preceding section, the system of law 
referred to by him in his works may be taken to be prevalent 
in the 1st century B. C. since it is, as a matter of fact, still 
the basis of Hindu Law. In his Pratimd^ Act V, Bhasa puts 
in the mouth of Ravana that, among others, he was proficient 
in Manavlya Dharmasastra, Brhaspatfs Artha^astra, 
Medhatithi’s Nyayasastra and Sraddhasamkalpa of Prlcetas. 
In Pratijndyaugandhardyana, there is the following 
(Actll): 

Bhasa has no less than six dramas based on ^Mahdbhdtata and 
therefore is post-Bharata. It appears that the first Dharma- 
^astra that placed restrictions on marriages in the same 
Gotra, existed in his time. 

Luckily some of the Dharmasastra works mentioned by 
Bhasa are still in existence, though it may be in the extended 
form, but the kernel is there. The social customs prevalent 
in his times are referred to in his Pratijndyaugandhardyana 
and Cdrudaita, e. g. Gatrasevaka, Samvahaka respectively, 
who in Northern India, at least, are very much in evidence. 

Brhaspati’s Artha^astra, which probably means the same 
work as the Smrti of that name, or at any . rate its evolution 
may be found in Kautilya’s ArthaBstray MaMbhdraiayMmu^ 
smrti which certainly is the same as Manaviya Dharmasastra, 
in its present form, are works which at least throw light on the 
Judicial Administration of those days. Sudraka’s MfccJm* 
katika which probably belongs to the 1st century B. C. or its 
story may be taken to be of the period, or included earlier 
times, if the last three Acts of it are also discovered to be 

BvJX-23 
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based on Bhasa’s Carudutta, which has only four Acts at 
present. How the description of a criminal trial in the 
former accords with modern criminal trials is shown by a 
scholar ( 8 ). 

The Dharma Kosha Mandal of Wai, District Satara has 
published, upto now three volumes in which extracts under 
different topics of law^ are given from all the extant works of 
Dharmasastra. The topics are as follows: — 

( % ) ( ^ ) ^ 

( ^ ) ( ^ ) ( vs ) ^ott- 

(<:) {^) 

( n ) T%5|fHTf5?T?T:, ( , ( U ) 

fkmi^ (1^) (v^) {%%) 

All these cover even the modern Civil and Criminal Law 
and Evidence. 

Reference to the authors mentioned by Bhasa wall show 
that they, like Manu and Brhaspati have discussed what is 
meant by Law, what are its foundations and what are the 
principles underlying them. Extracts from these works can 
easily be given in support of the statement made above but it 
is hardly necessary to do so at this stage. If the main thesis, 
the identification of Vikramaditya with Skandagupta, is 
accepted, then it may be appropriate to deal with this topic at 
length. 

' Dr. B. C. Chopra, Ootacamund has contributed a paper to 
the 12th Session of the All India Oriental Conference held at 
Benares in January, 1944. In it, he describes an inscription of 
the time of Skandagupta, on a stone pillar, found in Rewa, 
somewhere in a jungle. According to the summary, which is 
at present available, the inscription is dated the 141st year of 
the Gupta era. If this era commenced in 57 B. C.(9) then 
the belief of the Europeans that that the Gupta dynasty reign- 
ed from 313-470 A, D. ( 13 ), does not hold water. But if the 
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Gupta era commenced in 319, then this inscription may belong 
to Skandagupta 1. But taking the commencement of the 
Gupta era to be in 57 B. C. by Skandagupta,, this ruler of 
that name must be held to belong to the later Guptas. Any- 
how the inscription in Rewa jungles extends far outside Oudh, 
to which the rule of the Guptas is said to be confined ( 13 ). 
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1NANDAVARDHANA*S TREATMENT OF DOSA 

By Prof. K. Krishnamoorthy 

Anandavardhana’s view of Dosa is quite a novel one in the 
listory of Sanskrit Poetics. The earlier writers* had care- 
:ully tabulated the various faults that might occur in the 
isage of words, sentencesi and the senses conveyed in poetry. 
They had given a list of logical, grammatical, syntactical and 
metrical flaws which might be inadvertently committed in 
compositions. The metaphysical question whether Dosas 
were positive entities marring the beauty of poetry or merely 
negative ones resulting in the absence of Giinas was also hotly 
discussed. But Anandavardhana no longer considers them as 
absolute entities or attributes like the Gunas, He speaks of 
Uosas too only in relation to Rclsu^^ According to him, 
Aucitya or propriety is to be regarded as the most fundamental 
principle governing the incorporation of Rasa into literature. 
The gravest defect in poetry is thus none other than Rasor* 
hhanga or hindrance to the even progress of Rasa, which, in its 
turn is a direct result of anaucitya or impropriety.^ In what 
follows, Anandavardhana’ s original observations on Dosa are 
summarised . 

' Strict conformance to the canons of propriety ( aucitya\ 
may be observed in the works of all truly great writers. The 
most essential function of every Mahdkavi is to conform to 
the principles of propriety in selecting his theme and giving 
adequate expression to it, always keeping Rasa in view as the 
primary goal to be achieved.^ In other words the poet should 

1. Far a fuller treatment of this subject Vide my article — *Tiie 
Doctrine of Dosas in Sanskrit Poetics I. H. Q. Vol. XX 

2. Cf. ‘ 1 ' - Bhv. P. 330 ( the ab- 

hreviated form Dhv. is used for the Dhvanydloka. Page references are to the 
Benares Edn. published with the Locana and the Bdla-priyd ). 

3 , I 
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always be on his guard to steer clear of the deterrents of 
Rasa, — no matter whether he is engaged in the composition 
of a long poem or a short self-contained stanza {Muktaka ), — 
provided he wants to infuse Rasa into his work/ 

The deterrents {Virodhins) of Rasa invariably land 
a poet in anaucitya, which, as mentioned above, is the greatest 
flaw { Dosa ) that a poet may ever commit. They can be 
brought under the following heads : — 

1., Adoption of Vibhdvas etc., associated with an in- 
compatible Rasa} For instance, if after portraying a person 
as spiritually- minded ( i. e. as a Vibhdva of Santa-rasa), the 
poet makes the same person appear in the role of a romantic 
lover abruptly, we have anaucitya. Similarly, when a woman 
is feigning anger ( Kopa, which is a Bhava ) after a love- 
quarrel {Prattaya-kalaha), if the hero is described as wooing 
her by growing eloquent over the emptiness of worldly sensual 
pleasures, anaucitya is the result. And again, supposing the 
lady does not yield to his importunities, if the hero is describ- 
ed as getting wild with rage and the anulhdvas of Ratidra-rasa 
are brought out, we have anaucitya. 

2. Distension or indulging in disproportionately lengthy 
descriptions of things though they might be, in some way, 
connected with the Rasa^ : — For instance, while seeking to 
describe the hero, if a poet flies off at a tangent to describe 
mountains, etc., at an inordinate length, he will be committing 
the flaw of anaucitya. 

3. Abrupt break in the delineation of a Rasa as also 
abrupt intrusion of some other Rasa : — ^ For example, after 
portraying the rise of mutual love in the hero and the heroine, 


II — Dhv. III. 17. 

6. I — Dhv. III. 18b. 

7. sraio^ \ — Dhv. III. 19a 
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if instead of describing their endeavours at union, the poet 
proceeds to dwell upon their other activities, mmucitya will 
result. In the same way, if a hero like Rama is siioivn to 
suffer the pangs of separation from his lady-love when a 
terrible battle is raging at its height, there is anauciiya,^ The 
poet cannot escape this flaw by the excuse that the character is 
shown to act as a puppet in the hands of destiny i for the theme 
is not an end in itself for the poet ; it is only a means which 
can be changed at wull to be in harmony with the end, viz^ 
throwing Rasa into bold relief*® 

4* Frequent over-elaboration of a Rasa even when it has 
been adequately manifested*®:— Too much of a good thing 
also becomes bad and by over- elaboration the delicate 
flower-like Rasa gets faded. 

5. Lastly, impropriety in the portrayal of Vrttit — By 
Vriii is meant, the behaviour of the characters, the Vrttis 
etc. ) of Bharata, and the Vrttis {Upandgarika etc.) 
of the rhetoricians.” 

The beauty and harmony of Rasa are thus marred by 
anaucitya or impropriety and it is the gravest flaw in the poet. 
Emptied of Rasa, a composition is worse than useless and 
Nlrasaiva may be regarded as the most unpardonable error in 
the poet. It will take away from him even the justification for 
styling himself a poet. Nothing but oblivion is in store for 
such a work.*^ It is true that ancient poets were able to 
achieve poetic fame though they set at naught of rules® 
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of. V enisamhdra, II Act, 

Dhv. HI. 363 

^ w ohv. iir. i9 b-c. 

cf. XJdbhata’s Kavydlafikdrasangraha 1. 1. ff 
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But the moderns should not belittle the truth of the above 
considerations following their example’®. ' As a matter of.fact, 
the above dicta are in complete conformity with the practice of 
master-poets like Valmiki and Vyasa.'^ 

In this connection Anandavardhana points out how the 
flaw of anaucitya can be avoided in different ways. There can 
be no dogmatic rule about aucitya and anaucitya which will 
have universal application. Each individual instance of poetry 
will have to be judged on its own merits. Some Rasas are 
mutually opposed ; e. g., Srngara and Blhhatsa, Vlra and 
Bhayanaka, Santa 3.n6. Raudra, zTid Santa 2 .ixd Srngara.'^ But 
they can be delineated simultaneously by the poet if - the 
primary Rasa has been already well brought out and establish- 
ed on a secure footing. The principal should be campe- 
tent enough to outshine the opposite Rasa ; that is all. Or the 
opposite Rasa might be made an ancillary of the principal one. 
In either case, no anaucitya is committed.'® 

Hence it follows that in 'every work of literature, there 
must be only one dominant Rasa, though the other Rasas also 
can enter into relation with it as ancillaries.'® The occurrence 
of the other Rasas can in no way detract from the importance 
of the principal one since the latter is seen- steadily and con- 
stantly running through the entire work, and is never totally 
lost sight of.'® The unity of Rasa is analogous to the unity 
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n^r'f^oiT — dhv. p. ses. 
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II — Dhv. P. 365 
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of action in a drama, where, in spite of the variety and comple- 
xity of the incidents, the organic wholeness of the theme is 
preserved. The diversity of ancillary Rasas only serves to 
enhance the beauty of the principal one.*® 

As a corollary, it follows that no other Rasa (opposed or 
unopposed ), should receive greater treatment in a work than 
the principal ^one. Attention should be primarily devoted 
towards the principal Rasa and the others should come in 
only incidentally. By so doing the opposition between Rasas 
will soon disappear.^® 

Further, an opposite Rasa may be pressed into service of 
the principal one by showing it to occur in a different charac- 
ter. For instance, if Vfra is being described in the hero, its 
oppoiste, viz., Bhaydnaka may be delineated wdth references 
to the anti-hero and by so doing the effect of the principal 
Rasa is reinforced by striking contrast. Even elaboration of 
it at great length will cease to be a flaw then.^* 

It is also possible that sometimes two Rasas^ mutually 
opposed, may be shown in one and the same character. In 
such instances the two Rasas should not be portrayed 
simultaneously ; otherwise there would be anaucitya dosa. 
Some other Rasa should be made to intervene the two Rasas^ 
and the fault is thus avoided.^^ Nor is there anything surpris- 
ing about this. For even in small self-contained stanzas 
(which are so very small in compass when compared with long 

20. 3TT% w ^ wfMff w 

I \ — Dhv. III. 24 

21 . ^ I 

^ ll — Dhv. III. 25 

22. TTcf5T^(3M I 

^ U — Dbv. III. 26 

cf . the intrusion of Adbhuta between Srngdra and Santa In the 
Nagananda, — Dhv, III 26. 
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poems ) consisting of not more than a single sentence, this 
phenomenon is observed. The mutual enmity of two Rasas 
is seen to disappear when a third Rasa intervenes between 
them,^^ 

Opposition and agreement betw^een Rasas must be clearly 
noted as indicated above, and particularly when dealing with 
Brngdra-Rasai as it is the most delicate of all the Rasas. The 
slightest inappropriateness will spoil it completely. And 
what is more, the flaw of the poet becomes most patent there. 
The poet should therefore take special care while portraying 
Srngara}^ 

Since Srngdra thus occupies the greatest place amongst 
the Rasas, more often than not, the poet will have to incorpo- 
rate it into his work. He may have to infuse a tinge of 
Srngara even into themes not strictly amenable to such treat- 
ment, But it will not be a fault provided the poet deliberately 
resorts to such ‘ Srngaric elaboration ’ with a definite purpose 
in view. The purpose may be either to win over the audience 
before giving them moral instruction or to invest his composi- 
tion with greater beauty 

Such is the nature of avirodha and mrodha amongst Rasas, 
And by grasping the above distinctions carefully, the poet 
will be in a position to steer clear of all blemishes. He will 
never stray away into the mire of dosas}^ 


23. I 

II Dhv. III. 27 

24. xT \ 

^wk fr#r ii 

)) — Dhv. III. 28-9 
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The ancient writer Bhamaha,^’ and following him Daiidm*®^ 
had advanced the view that a blemish is not always a blemish* 
Bhamaha w^ent to the extent of maintaining that a blemish may 
sometimes be converted into an excellence. Anandavardham's 
contention is that this fact of impermanence of Dosas^ recognis- 
ed even by the earlier writers, would fit in with his scheme of 
poetry better than with the earlier one. By following the 
earlier view, we would be left without a positive criterion to 
help us in judging whether a blemish hinders or helps the 
poetic effect in a given instance. But if the principle of Rma-^ 
Dhvctni is accepted, there would be no longer any such 
difSculty. “ Bhvani is the soul of poetry, Rasa is the soul of 
Bhvani^ and Srngdra is the most important of all the Rasas, 

On the basis of this truth, we can arrive at a positive criterion 
for judging blemishes or Dosas, Dosas like Srutidusta i lit. 
offending the ear may be looked upon as blemishes only 
when they creep into compositions treating of^Srngdrarasa as 
the most primarily suggested emotion. In other places they 
cease to be faults.^® 

Finally, Anandavardhana attempts to offer a useful classi- 
fication of Dosa. He avoids going into minor details and 
broadly classifies all dosas under two heads avyutpatUkrta 
and asaktikrta. Vyutpaiti is the training and education which 
a poet has received ; and ^akti the gift of poetic genius which 
he inherits. A blemish may be committed either for want of 
"proptr education {avyutpatti) oi fox want of poetic imagina- 

U — Kavjralarikara, I.54-S 

28. cf. ^ Wt I 

Wll?Tt U — Kavyidarsa, IL 51, 

29. cf. Bhamaha ’s Kavyalahkara, I, ^7. 

30 . ^ ^ ^%T: I 
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tion ( asakti ). Of these, the former class of dosas will not look 
glaring in case there is siifScient poetic imagination to cover 
them. But the latter class will strike one even at the first 
glance.^^ By this Anandavardhana indirectly shows the 
intrinsie relation between Rasa and &akti oi Pratibhd — a subject 
for the consideration of which, he devotes a whole chapter 
later 

It is indeed a great compliment to the taste of Ananda- 
vardhana that he refrains from illustrating the blemishes at 
great length like his predecessors in the field. He feels that 
captious discovery of blemishes in great poets on the part of 
the critic will be nothing but a sad commentary on his own 
lack of culture. He says Even in the works of masters, 
blemishes are bound to creep in ; but they need .not be cata- 
logued, overshadowed as they are by a thousand and one 
excellences.’’ 
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SLAVERY AS KNOWN TO EARLY BUDDHISTS 

By Dr. B. C. Law 

Slavery is a very old institution. It existed, even in its 
worst form, in Egypt, Sumeria, Chaldea, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Phoenicia, Greece and Rome, China and Persia. It existed in 
different forms and degrees when Megasthenes visited India 
as a Greek ambassador. A regular trade in slaves was carried 
on in all these countries. It is rightly observed : “ Slavery 
and idolatry of various kinds and forms darkened the social 
and religious life of the ancient peoples, and they were the 
two dreaded evils against which the human soul cried for 
relief, release, and emancipation. 

If Megasthenes had paid the highest compliment to India 
on the ground that no person was held as a slave and all were 
treated as free, even the foreigners not being used as slaves, 
it was, as Rhys Davids sought to explain, for the reason that 
the kind and form of slavery which existed then in India was 
nothing when compared with the Greek or the Roman form.* 
But the better explanation seems to be that the Greek ambas- 
sador distinguished simply between de jure and de slaves. 
In India of his time all men were held equal and all Indians 
passed as free citizens in the eye of law. He did not omit to 
mention that both the philosophic view and the law of the land 
combined to see all men free in India, allowing property to 
be unevenly distributed.^ In corroboration of the above 
testimony of Megasthenes one may cite the bold pronounce- 
ment in the Kantiltya Arthaidstra^ that servitude shall not be 
the condition of an Aryan, although it may be proper for the 
Mlecchas to sell or hold children to slavery.® Accordingly it 

1. Buddhist India^ p. 55. 

2. McCrindle, Ancient India^ pp. 38 and 211, 

3. Arthasdstra — ( Revised & edited by R. Sixama Sastri ), 1919, p. 181- 
Mleechdndm adosah prajarji vikretumddhdiuift Na tvevdryasya ddsahhdvah^ 
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prescribes the following laws to safeguard the position of 
slaves and to merit the admiiation of all right-thinking men. 

Employing a slave to carry the dead or to sweep urine or 
the leavings of food, etc., keeping a slave naked or hurting or 
abusing him or violating the chastity of a female slave shall 
cause the forfeiture of the value paid for him or her. When a 
man commits or helps another to commit rape with®a female 
slave, he shall not only forfeit the purchase value but also pay 
a certain amount of money to her and a fine of twice the 
amount to the government. The ransom necessary for a slave 
to regain his freedom is equal to what he has been sold for- 
Failure to set a slave at liberty on the receipt of a required 
amount of ransom shall be punished. If a pregnant female 
slave is sold or pledged without any provision for her confine- 
ment, her master shall be punished, as well as the abettor. 
Selling or mortgaging the life of a slave once liberated shall be 
punished with fine. 

The statement in the Arthasdstra regarding the slave- 
trade among the MIecchas has its strong support in an in- 
cidental statement of the Buddha, purporting to say that the 
Yonas, Kambojas, Gandharas and other peoples of the 
Frontier countries admitted just two social grades of masters 
and slaves ( dyya^ ddsa) without meaning an impassable social 
barrier between the two: ayyo hutva daso hoti, daso hutva ayyo 
hoti.'* They are typically the peoples of the Uttarapatha or 
North-Western India who are described in the Mahabharaiat 
XII, 207. 43 as terrible Mleccha tribes : 

Uttardpatha-j anmdnah klrtayisydtni tan apt / 
Yauna-Kdmboja-Gdndhdrdh Kirdta-Barharaih saha. // 

They are again the peoples whom the Pali scholiast 
Buddhaghosa characterises as Persianised in their social 
organization ( Pdrasaka^vannd ).® 

The Vidhurdpandita Jdtaka speaks of the four kinds of 


4. Majjhima Nikdya, ii, p. 149. 

5. F apancasudani, III, p. 410 : Pdrisaka-vanndf ( variant ). 
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•slaves : ( 1 ) those born of slave parents or begotten on slave 
women ( antojdtd ),® ( 2 ) those purchased with money ( dhana- 
kkltd ), (3 ) those reduced to slavery under coercion by bandits 
^karamardnltd), who took to slavery of their 

own accord \ samainddsavyamupagatd ). 

Slavery might be incurred through capture^ or commuted 
death sentence or debt® or voluntary self-degradation® or 
judicial punishment.^® 

The Mamimmhitd ( viii. 415 ) distinguishes seven kinds of 
slaves : ( 1 ) those who are captured during the wars ( 2 ) those 
who serve in return for maintenance, ( 3 ) those who are born 
in the house, (4) those who are bought, (5j those who are 
received as gifts, (6 ) those who are inherited from the father, 
and ( 7 ) those who are made slaves by court sentence. 

The Arthasdstra list is made up of at least ten kinds of 
slaves, w^hile Narada’s law book recognizes a still larger 
number. Thus the number of classes increased in time, and 
slavery assumed a feudal character since, perhaps, it received 
a legal sanction from the Brahmin Law-givers headed by 
Manu.” 

The individuals, captured in predatory raids were reduced 
to slavery.'^ They became slaves of their own accord.*^ 
Children born to slaves were also slaves. In the majority of 
cases we find that the slaves were employed as household 
servants . They were also employed to cultivate lands. In 
the house of a pious Brahmana named Dhammapala even the 
slaves and labourers gave alms and observed the precepts and 
fasts, The slaves were regarded as the property of the 
master.'*® The Sonananda Jdtaka^^ speaks of manumitted 
slaves. 

6. Sumangalavildsini, i., p.*300 jjaf. no. 545. 

7. Jdtaka,iV,220. 8 . VI, 521. 

9. Vinayat I 72 ; Sumangalavildsim, I, 168. 10. Jatakut I, 200. 

• 11. Manu, VIII, 413 : 

‘‘ Sudrarri tu karayed dasyam krtam akrtam tva vd / 
dd^yayaiva hi srsto ’sau Bfahmandsya svayambkuvd 

12. JdtakUt IV, 220^ 13, Vinaya Texts, i, \91, 14. ydtaka,-iv, SQ, 

1 5 Visayha Jdtaka , Jdtaka iv , 262. 
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The Jatakas contain instances where the slaves were 
hovighXlotlQ^^ kahdpanas^'^ Traffic in human beings (sato- 
mnijjd) manussavikkayay^ implied slave trade. According 
to the Milinda, rooms in a well-laid city or town had to be 
made for the residence of the various classes of people^, 
including slaves and slave-girls 

The Pali work dpaddna refers to household servants. 
ipessikd).^^ The slaves {Ddsa-kammakaras) laboured for 
others in return of some payment {bhataka), whether in kind 
or in money The profession of a slave was hereditary. The 
agriculture labourers received the customary wages. The 
day labourers returned to their own houses in the evening.^^’ 
The slave or servant was an adjunct in all households, 
capable of rendering domestic service. The male and female 
slaves were domestic servants who resided in the houses of 
their masters and performed all household duties. 
Children born of slave parents generally took to the same 
profession.^"* TheYe was a home-born slave by the name of 
Birani.^® The captives or prisoners of war could be enslaved. 
A beautiful maiden, whenever caught as a prisoner of war> 
was used as a slave^® {ddstbhogena bhunjissanti). Slaves, 
specially female, were given away as gifts^^ [ddnam), A village 
superintendent was made a slave of the village because 
he slandered the villagers before the king.^® Ministers 
condemned to death by the king for jealously were given 
away as slaves^® (ddse katvd addsi). Attendants and menials 
belonged to the category of slaves.®® A master had an abso- 
lute right over his slave.®* A female slave was considered aS 


16. Jdtaka, no. 532. \l,Jdtaka, iii, 343. 18. Anguttara Nikdya, iii, 208. 
19. Milinda, p. 331. 20. Apaddna, II, 357 foil. 

21. Jdtaka, II, 139 ; III, pp. 129, 257j 326 & 444 ; V, 212, 293 ; VI, 3661 
Of. Aedrdnga Sutra, I, 2, 5, 1. 22, Jdtaka, iii, 445. 

* 23. I. pp. 200, 225 , 350. 

24, Ibid,, 1, pp. 225, 451 ; III, pp. 409, 444. 25. Ibid,, vi, p. 117. 

26. Ibid,, iv, p. 220. 27. Ibid,, vi. pp. 462, 464, 503. etc, 

28. Ibid,, I, pp. 200, 241. • - 29. Ibid,. VI., p. 389. 

30. Ibid,, IV, pp. 320. 362. 

31. Ibid., VI., p.300 ; Psalms of the Brethren, p. 360 ; Ibid., p, 22. 
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one of the members of the household.^^ A master was 
courteous enough to accept the words of his slave with due 
honour.^^ Slaves were permitted to learn reading and 
writing and handicrafts along with t^e sons of their 
masters.®^ Sometimes they were appointed as store-keepers 
or guards of property.^® In some instances the suffering and 
happiness of the slaves were linked up with those of ilieir 
masters.^® For the slightest fault a slave was beaten g impri- 
soned and branded. A female slave w^as thrown dovrn at the 
door of the house and beaten with rope-ends by her master 
because she could not bring home her wages.^® The slaves 
could be rightfully given away to another.®^ Some runaway 
slaves were seeking opportunity to free themselves from the 
clutches of their masters/® Slaves could regain freedom on 
payment*** or through voluntary manumission by their 
masters/^ A slave was ordinarily engaged in cooking/® 
fetching water/^ pounding and drying rice/® carrying food 
and watching the field/® giving alms/*^ handing plates and 
dishes, bringing spittoon and fetching fans during meals/® 
and sweeping the yards and stables/® Slavery w^as so common 
that not only the kings and wealthy people but also the 
Brahmins and recluses and villagers and farmers kept slaves 
in their custody.®® 

Slaves {ddsa) were drawn from all classes under various 
circumstances. Their lot was miserable and their status low. 
But, in spite of all that, they occupied a position in 
society. They could not be regarded as impure because 
they had to work for their masters in naanifold household 
duties like helping their masters in dressing and undressing. 


32. Ibid., iii., p. 162 ; n> p. 428. 33. Ibid., V, pp. 48‘^-86. 

34. I, p. 451. 35. , I, p. 225. 36. lUd 

37. Ibid,, I, p, 451. 38. Ibid., I, p. 402. 

39, /fciU, VI, pp. 285, 575. 40 . I, pp. 452, 458. 

41. Ibid., VI., p. 547. 42. Jataka. V, p. 313. 43. lUd,, V. 105, 

44, Ibid., V, 284, 413, 45. Ibid., I, 484. 46. Ibid., HI. 163. 

47. Ibid.. IV, 67. 48. Hid,, I, 453. 49. lUd., rl, 138, 

.50. Ibidt, II, 428 ; III, 101 ; V, 105 ; VI, 117. 

BV.IX.24 
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assisting in the care of their bodies, preparing and serving 
the food and cleansing the house. They were not counted 
as a caste. 

Female slaves could be emancipated only with the consent 
of their masters. The position of a female slave was rather 
pitiful. A slave woman like a Roman slave-girl .was the 
property of her master w^ho had every control over her. She 
was generally ill-treated. A painful instance of ill-treat- 
ment is found in the Majjhima Nikaya, A wmman named 
Kali was the maid servant of a house-holder’s wnfe living 
at Sravasti. She was skilful and capable of doing her duties 
well. Kali. in order to test whether the fame of her mistress as 
a gentle and considerate lady was due to her or not, once 
rose late in the morning. Her mistress showed her dissatis- 
faction at this. On the second day she rose up late and was 
rebuked. On third day she rose up still very late and was 
so severely beaten by her mistress that her head was broken.®’ 

In addition to other household duties, a slave-woman 
husked paddy, pounded rice,®® and went to market.®^ 

A slave-woman could obtain freedom il she could prove 
herself worthy of it. A daughter of Anathapindika’s slave 
was given freedom when she defeated a Brahmin in argument 
and proved herself to be a woman of religious disposition.®® 

The consent of the master was necessary for the marriage 
of his female slaves. Pasenadi^ king of Kosala, had to secure 
the consent of the master before he could marry Mallika, 
the daughter of a slave woman. 

Maid-servants being of low birth were naturally uncul- 
tured and of low spirits. Some of them were in the habit of 
stealing coins or articles. But the influence of the Buddha’s 
%harma had a splendid effect on their character.®® 

It is not a fact that the Buddha had not exerted himself 

51. Majjhima NikayUf' I, 125 ff.; Cf, Vimdnavatthu Commy., pp, 

205 ff. I 

52. Dhammapada Commy.f iii, 521. 53. No, 45. 

54. Dhammapada Commy. i, 208. 55. Therigathd Cornmy., pp. 199 ff. 

56. Dhammapada Commy 1, 20SH.; Mahdvofjtsa, 214; Vimdnavatthu 
commy., 45-47. 01-92. 
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in the interest of the slaves and servants. The fact that 
bondage and indebtedness were held as positive disqualifies-* 
tjons for admission into the Buddhist religious order and 
fraternity 5®”^ is not to be pressed as an argument. The slaves 
and debtors were excluded because the Buddha wanted to 
see Brotherhood founded by him as an association of free 
men* Among the -philosophers and religious teachers wT;0 
pleaded for the cause of equality and liberty, the Buddha 
ranked foremost, if he w’as not the pioneer of the movement. 
He described servitude {dasavyam) as a most painful state of 
woe along with debt (mam), imprisonment (handhandgdram — 
lit. prison), illness {rogam)^ and journey through a wilder- 
ness {kantdvaddhdnamaggam),^^ He completely refrained 
from accepting male and female slaves (Ddsl-ddsd-patigga^ 
hand pativir ato) He prohibited traffic in human beings 
(sattavanijj d) or slave-trade on the part of the updsakas.^ In 
accordance tvith a clear Jdtaka maxim no man should offer 
himself to slavery. In order to ameliorate the condition of 
slaves and servants {ddsa^kammakard) the Buddha laid down 
the five essential duties of a noble house-holder towards 
them, namely, '‘employing them according to their capacity, 
giving them proper meals and w’^ages, attending them in 
times of illness, sharing with them delicacies and special 
dishes, and occasionally granting them leaved' 

It may be said that the religious movement in India 
prior to Manu was directed to obtain emancipation from all 
kinds of bondage, physical, moral, intellectual, or spiritual. 
A change took place along writh the Brahmanical reaction 
against the liberal and progressive thoughts. Slavery, 
instead of being abolished, came to be regarded as a neces- 
sary social institution. The classes of slaves increased in 
number, and there is no evidence of any attempt being made 
to improve their position in life. 

57. Vinaya Pitaka, I, p 76 — Nahhikkhave inayito pabhajetahho, 

Na bktkkhave ddso pabbdj etahbo. 

58. Digha Nikdya^ i, p. 73, 59. Ibid.^ i, p. 5- 

60. Anguttara Nikaya, iii, p. 2C8 — Imd kho bhikkhave panca vantjja 
updsakena akaraniydti. 

61. Digha Nikdya, iiu P* 191 — aihdbalatfi 'kammanta-saitimdhdmna, 
hhatta-Vettandnuppaddnena, gilanupatthanena, acchariydnam rasdnafft sa^vi- 
bhdgen i samaye vossaggena.^^ 



GENESIS OF THE SCIENCE OF MEDICINE 
IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By Sri Girija Prasanna Majumdar 

Mother ( of mankind ), hundred are your applications, 
a thousandfold is your growth, do you who fulfil a 
hundred functions, make this my (people ) free from 
diseases.’’ (R. V. X.97.2) 

The connection between the study of plant life and the 
Science of Medicine has been intimate throughout the whole 
course of genesis, development and the culmination of the 
latter in India — from the genesis traced in the verses of the 
Rgveda down to its culmination in the monumental treatises 
of Caraka and Susruta* 

The application of plants as medicines is recorded ;in 
both the Rg. and Atharva Vedas. The first^medical utterance 
of man is to be found in the Rgveda, in the Ausadhi Sukta 
of the Tenth Mandala, where one hundred and seven appli- 
cations of the brown tinted plants are mentioned. But the 
number must not be taken literally, but as a vague statement 
of plurality. 

Two other hymns (VII, 18 ; X, 145 ) are also devoted in 
invoking plants against poison and rival wife, the latter 
to make “ my husband my alone. ” 

We get in these three hymns the names of certain plants 
with Soma, the king of plants, at their head, and A^vavati, 
Somavati, Udojasa and Urjayanti, and possibly also 
Aivatthz (Ficus religiosa), Palana ( Butea frondosa ) and Salmali 
'( Bombay malaharicum ) as powerful agencies of cure against 
diseases. 


1. Eng. translations are all from Wilson^s ed. 
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“ From him* O Plants i in whom you creep from limb 
to limb, from joint to joint, you drive away diseases 
like a mighty (prince), stationed in the midst of his 
host. 12. 

** The plants falling from heaven said, * The man whom 
living we pervade, will not perish.’ ” 17. 

Innumerable applications of plants are referred to though 
not definitely named. The genesis of the whole body of 
medicine is given as Divine and the nature of the cure is 
clearly characterised as radical, permanent and comprehen- 
sive, though the details are lacking. Where are the details 
gone ? They are either lost altogether to all intents and pur- 
poses, or they existed in popular memory and were handed 
down by tradition from generation to generation till at last 
they came to be synoptically recorded in the Vedic Texts 
quoted above. 

Curiously enough we have a harvest of details bearing 
on the subject of medicinal plants, their utilities, their classi- 
fications, the diseases against which they are applied, the 
association in which they have to be applied and the rest, in 
the texts of the Atharvaveda. In the Rgvedic hymns medi- 
cinal uses of plants together with mention of some plants are 
given, classification of plants are indicated, and the dis- 
eases, supernatural and natural, are referred to as being with- 
in the province of perfect and radical cure througii\ the appli- 
cation of plants as drugs. But a more elaborate account is 
given in the Atharvaveda. There are points of similarity 
between the two ; nay, there is essential identity. The 
latter seems to be only an |^borate edition, a popular com- 
mentary of the former. 

For the sake of convenience we classify the medicinal 
plants and diseases against which they are used, in the 
Atharvaveda, under the following heads - — 

1. Those that cure physical maladies brought ’about 
by purely physical agencies 
( Kayacikitsa ). 
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2. 

Those 

that 

cure supernatural maladies brought 

about "by supernatural agencies 
(Bhutavidya). 

3. 

) 3 

» » 

help in the procreation and protec- 
tion of children (Kaumarabhrtya). 

4. 

> J 

S J 

are used for curing and healing up of 
minor and serious wounds, etc. 

( Salya-vidya ). 

5. 


J > 

,, used against the venom of snakes , 
and other insects ( Visa-vidya ). 

f. 

J > 

) J 

,, used for securing the prosperity and 
prolongation of life ( Rasayana X 

7. 

9 > 

>> 

,, used for virility and erotic success 
( Vajikarana ) 

8. 

Miscellaneous uses of plants. 


Plants against each of the maladies enumerated above are 
mentioned together with their application. In almost all 
cases plants as drugs have to be used in association with some 
incantations or invocations of the Divine. The diseases were 
never thought to be pure affairs of the body, and their cure 
to be perfect and radical, had to be both bodily and spiritual. 

1. Physical Maladies : The physical maladies against 
which cure is provided are : obstruction of urine (1,3); white 
leprosy (I, 23, 24 ); abortion ( II. 25 ) ; head disease, evil of the 
eye, against fever and other maladies ( V. 4 ) ; against disease 
takman ( XIX . 39 ), and injury and diseases in general (1.2). 
The medicinal plants identified with their modern representa- 
tives are : Reeds, Haridra, Kustha, CitraparnJ, Masaparni,. 
Laksman, Putrajani, Putrakanda and Putrada. 

2. Supernatural Maladies : As the title indicates remedies 
of supernatural diseases were exclusively directed against 
supernatural agencies such as, demons, yaksmas, ghosts, the 
curses of gods and the like. Plants used as drugs were some- 
times applied by themselves, and sometimes in association 
with incantations, invocations: and magical formulae. 
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Remedies prescribed are: against curses and cursers (11, 7); 
against various evils ( IV. 7 ); against witchcraft ( 11. 18 ); pos» 
session by evil spirits (37) ; exorcism (Y. 15 ); to discover 
sorcerers ( IV. 20) ; for relief from yaksma { VL 85 and for 
some one’s restoration to health ( VIII 7 ). All the plants 
prescribed are not unfortunately named, only a few can be 
identified with their modern representatives, and they are 
Durva, Apamarga, Asvattha, Banyan, Ajasrhgl, Avaka, Varana, 
Sahadevi, Sadampuspa, etc. 

3. Plants that help in the procreation and protection of 
children : It is a matter of unique pride that procreation and 
preservation of children received consideration of the ancient 
mind. Side by side with procreation had to be considered xhe 
hindrances, natural and supernatural, and consequently the 
requisite remedies. 

The plants used for these purposes are : the white and 
yellow Mustard plants, and they are prescribed against abor- 
tion ( IL 25 ) ; for fecundity to procure the conception of 
male offspring ”( III. 23 ). Book VIIL 6, prescribes medi- 
cines to guard a pregnant woman from demons. 

4. Plants used for curing wounds : — The hymns are very 
few in number, but they are enough to show that the first 
Surgeons of India, for so we must call them, knew a good deal 
of human Anatomy, displayed a good deal of skill in prescrib- 
ing remedies according to the nature of wounds. They also 
appear to be acquainted with a process of classification of 
plants. The hymns bearing on the subject are : IV. 12 ; V. 5 ; 
VI. 109., and the plants prescribed as relieving drugs are : 
Arundbati, (Silaci), Piaksa, Khadira, Dhava, Nyagrodha, 
Parna and^Pippali. 

5 . Plants used against venom of snakes and other insects : 
Medicines were also provided for the treatment of snake 
bites, etc. The kind of snakes from which men were in con- 
stant apprehension of danger are distinctly mentioned. The 
germ of snake worship as represented by the modern Vastu 
and Manasa Puja may be traced to one of the verses. One of 
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the verses again shows that the Vedic physician knew the 
physiological fact that heart is the centre of all vital activities. 
The hymns referred to are : V. 13 ; VIL 56 ; X. 4. Plants are : 
Madhuka^ Madhnga. 

6- For securing prosperity and prolongation of life with 
plants i — The Vedic physician took into account man not only 
in a state of disease but also in a state of health. They devot- 
ed their attention to find remedies not only to granting 
security to life but also to the prolongation of life. The most 
important plants used are : Aparajia, Parna, Palana, A^vattha, 
Taliya, Patha, Svadha, Khadiraand Sirhsapa. 

Prosperity is also sought to be brought about by the defeat 
of foes. The following hymns illustrate our remarks : II. 27; 
111.5,6; VI, 15; 96; 129. 

7. Plants used for virility and erotic success : Medicines 
were also found out and prescribed both for increasing man’s 
virility on the one hand, and for impairing the virility of 
opponents. Very allied to the problem of virility is the pro- 
blem of amatory success, and we find a large number of 
plants, such as, Madhuka, Yastimadhu, Patha, Vanaparni, 
Kapitthaka, Arka, Canda and Sankhapuspika ( hemp ). The 
hymns concerned are : I. 34 ; III, 18; IV. 4; VI 72 ; 107; 
138, 139, and VIL 38. 

8. Miscellaneous uses of plants : Items are many. 

( a ) U tility of plants to promote growth of hair : It is 
surprising that even in its infancy the medical science (?) in 
India took note of the importance of cosmetic considerations 
for the purpose of the improvement of appearance. Hymns 
VI., 30, 136 and l37 mention Sami as the plant to be used for 
contributing to the preservation, growth, development and 
nicety of hairs. 

{ b ) Plant amulets for various purposes : Amulet of 
Varana (X. 3) is recommended to be worn for the prevention 
of injury to body, atonement of hereditary sins, warding off 
foes, and the attainment of prosperity. Amulet of Darhha 
’ (XIX. 28-*33) is used for the purpose of the prolongation of 
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life, for protection, for warding olf enemies and for a varlet'^^ 
of material blessings. An amulet of Udumbara (XIX, 21^ 
assures blessings of progeny, material prosperity, protec- 
tion against enemy, and lordship over men and other animals. 
The plants Jangida (34, 35), Satavara (36) and Guggula (3KI 
are mentioned as remedies against diseases and for protection 
against witchcraft, and for various other blessings. 

Later Development 

Evidently a long period must have elapsed between 
rudimentary Science of Medicine gleaned out of Vedic Texts 
as shown 'above and scientifically written works of Caraka 
and Su^ruta, Our business is not to discuss the gradual 
development of the Ayurvedic Science but to remain satisfied 
with the tracing of its genesis to that fountain head of all 
Sciences and Arts, namely, the Vedic Texts. From the 
statements in the Caraka, Susruta and other Medical treatises 
it is clear beyond all possibility of doubt, that, there must 
have existed a treatise or treatises of the name marking the 
intermediate period of transition between the Vedas on the 
one hand, and the Caraka and Susruta on the other. Without 
the hypothesis of the existence of such a work the unbridge- 
able gulf separating the rudimentary science of medicine 
gleaned out of the Vedic Texts and the fully developed and 
scientifically accurate works of Caraks and Susruta cannot be 
explained. 

In any case Atharvanic origin of the Indian Science of 
Medicine seems to be warranted by facts. Caraka appears 
to be decisive on the point ( Ca. Sam. I, Chap. XXX, 8, 9) : 
“ If anybody enquires from which of the four Vedas, Rg, 
Sama, Yajus, and Atharva, Ayurveda, i.e. the Veda of Life 
emanates? What is Life ? Why the treatise is called the 
Science of Life ? Is it transient or permanent r What are the 
sub-divisions of the Science of Life ? To whom is it open for 
study and why ? A physician when thus interrogated, of 
all the four Vedas, should mention the Ayurveda emphati- 
cally as the Veda of Life, i. e. should point out the Ayur- 
Veda as a part of the Atbarva for this reason that the Atharva 
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has prescribed treatment by gift, expiation, sacrifice, atone- 
ment and fast, as well as by incantations, and has prescribed 
treatment solely as conducive to the welfare of life, etc. ’’ 

It is called the Ayurveda or the Science of Life, because 
it enables us to understand what Ayu or Life is. If asked 
how it explains life, the answer is this, — It is called Ayur- 
veda because it brings home to us the nature of Ayu by 
characterisation, by happiness, by misery, by good and evil, 
and by positive and negative proofs/^ Lhe Susruta coming 
after the Caraka precisely agrees with it in describing the 
same genesis of Ayurveda'( Sutra, i. 3 ). 

The major divisions of the Science of Medicine as occur- 
ring in the two treatises, the Caraka and Susruta Samhitas, 
are as follows 

( Caraka, I, xxx, 15 ; Susruta, I, i, 3 ) ; — 

1. Salyatantra (Major Surgery). 

2. Salakyatantra (Minor Surgery). 

3. Kayaeikitsa (Medicine). 

4. Bhutavidya (Demonology). 

5. Kaumarabhrtya ( the Science of Paediatrics ). 

6. Agadatantra (Toxicology). 

7. Rasayana (the Science that treats of prolonging life). 

8. Vajikaranatantra (the Science of Aphrodisiacs). 

And these precisely correspond to the divisions of this 
Science in its rudimentary stage as we have deduced above 
from the hymns of the Atharva Veda.^ 




2. An account of the achievements of the ancient Hindus in this 
Science and m other aspects are given in my book, Some Aspects of 
Indian Civilteation."" Calcutta, 1939. 




